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GET THE STANDARD. 


“6 It ought to be in every Library, also in every Academy and every 
School.??—Hon. CHarLes SUMNER. 


WORCESTER’S| 


QUARTO DICTIONARY. 


A large, handsome volume of 1854 pages, containing consider- 
ably more than 100,000 Words in its Vocabulary, with 
the correct Pronunciation, Definition, and Etymology. 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED AND UNABRIDGED. WITH FOUR FULL-PAGE ILLUMINATED | 
PLATES. LIBRARY SHEEP, MARBLED EDGES, $10.00. 


With Denison’s Patent Ready Reference Index, $1.00 additional. 
And iin a Variety of Fine Bindings. 


Recent Opinions ftom Distinguished Educational Authorities. 


From Prof. J. P. WICKERSHAM, Supt. of Public Instruction in 
; Pennsylvania. 








HARRISBURG, May 23, 1879. 
Messrs. J, B. Lippincott & Co.: 4 
Gentlemen,—I have kept a copy of Worcester’s Dictionary on my desk here for the: 
past thirteen years, all the time I have held my present position. It is without doubt’ 
the highest standard on the orthography and pronunciation of English words. Amer-} 
ican writers best qualified to judge so recognize it, and in my recent tour in England. 
I was pleased to learn that the same opinion is entertained of it among literary people | 
in that country as at home. Yours respectfully, 
; J. P. WICKERSHAM. 





From Prof. GEO. P. HAYS, Prest. of Washington and Jefferson’ 


College. 

: WASHINGTON, Pa., May 22, 1879. | 

Language is what popular use makes it. There may appear good reasons why it | 
would be better if, in some respects, it was different from what it actually is, but these } 
good reasons must prevail with the educated public before they are victorious. Wor- 
cester’s Dictionary is in many respects, especially as to orthography and pronunciation, * 
the standard of American English. Whether we like it or dislike it, this is the fact, | 
and sensible people seek to conform to it. GEO. P. HAYS. | 





From Prof. EDWARD BROOKS, Principal State Normal School, 
Millersville, Pa. ' 
os MILLERSVILLE, Pa., May 26, 1879. a 
No scholar can afford to be without a: copy of Worcester’s Dictionary. 1 have one of 
the earliest copies of his large dictionary, and also a copy of the academic, bought in 


1856, and both have done good service, . . . Wishing you success in the circulay 
tion of so valuable an agent for the literary culture of the American people, Iam, = 


Very truly yours, : 
EDWARD BROOKS. | 
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| SUMMERLAND SKETCHES; OR, RAMBLES IN THE BACKWOODS 
OF MEXICO AND CENTRAL AMERICA. 


CHAPTER I.—SONORA. 


Mi pays y los montes me Ilaman, 
Los montes airosos del Sur.— MANUEL VILL&GAS. 





¢ \UR boat had left Fort Yuma on a 
cold October morning, and a little 
before sunset we entered the Gulf of Cal- 
ifornia. Either the weather had mode- 
tated during the afternoon, or the first 
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ten hours of our voyage had brought 
us to a latitude where October is still a 
summer month, for some of my fellow- 
passengers appeared on deck in their 
shirt- sleeves, and even the Mexican 
sailors had folded their onchos into 
pillows and slept or smoked under the 
lee of the caboose. 

Before the twilight disappeared from 
the mountain-summits of the Californian 
peninsula I had spread my couch on the 
pilot-deck, and tried to remember what 
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omens a professional augur would have 
found in the swarms of migratory birds 
that accompanied our vessel on her way 
to the South, when the evening stillness 
was broken by that ingenious instrument 
whose sound combines the harmonies of 
a fog-horn and a steam slate-factory—a 
genuine Chinese gong. 

“Those things will be safe enough up 
here,’’ I told the cabin-boy, who had just 
brought my overcoat and a travelling 
cushion: “I shall be back in ten or fif- 
teen minutes.” 

The passenger-list of the Gila City in- 
cluded some characteristic specimens of 
an ethnological class who, in reference to 
their behavior, can hardly be described 
as Pacific Americans. There were. two 
excited Sacramento politicians, hot from 
a ratification-meeting ; a troop of miners, 
on their way to the Sonora diggings, who 
swore that they were “‘flush enough to af- 
ford it,’’ and threatened to treat all round; 
there was a commercial traveller, who in-' 
sisted on talking ungrammatical Spanish ; 
and a little lawyer from San. Bernardino 
county, whose anecdotes would have been 
interesting contributions tothe’ border 
chronicle of Southern California if he 
had been sober; and when a deep- 
mouthed butcher from Los Angeles be- 
came vocal under the influence of the 
vino de mezcal, 1 stole away to my cab- 
in, got a couple of blankets and return- 
ed to my freehold on the pilot-deck. I 
wanted to enjoy the luxuries of silence, 
especially a feeling of growing exultation 
which my spirit somehow evolved from 
the consciousness that every hour brought 
me ten or twelve miles nearer to a land 
of perennial summer. Are there any 
germs or remnants of the bird-of-pas- 
sage instinct in the human soul? I 
think the, phenomenon adiits of a dif- 
ferent explanation. 

This earth of ours is at present ruled 
by a race of valiant Northmen, and some 
fur-clad philosophers have assured us that 
not only valor, but civilization andscience, 
as well as virtue—and consequently hap- 
piness—are plants which can only thrive 
in the snow. It would be more correct to 
say that science and civilization, which 
flourished in open air during the golden 
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age of the Mediterranean nations, have 
become hot-house plants in the nine- 
teenth century. The ripening of their 
fruits still depends upon a certain amount 
of caloric, only with this difference—that 
the maturative warmth which once em- 
anated from the central body of the so- 
lar system has now to be paid for in the 
form of sea-coal and kindling-wood. But 
happiness, and that physical beatitude of 
which health is only the principal condi- 
tion, have never prospered in the atmo- 
sphere of the conservatory. Sunlight can- 
not be entirely superseded by coal-gas. 
In the intervals of our noisy Northern 
factory-life there are moments when 
echoes from the land of our forefathers 
become audible in the human soul; and 
I think that at such times many of my 
European and North American fellow- 
men become conscious of a feeling which 
I might describe as a Southern home- 
sickness. For man is a native of the 
tropics, and, like the shell that still mur- 
murs its dreams of the sea, the spirit of 
the exiled human race has never ceased 
to yearn for our lost garden-home in the 
South. In his essay on the hereditary 
instincts of the human animal ‘Herbert 
Spencer remarks that the strange charm 
of what we call a romantic landscape— 
z. é.a wild chaos of rocks and forests, 
the more savage the better — probably 
dates from a time when that emotion 
had a practical significance and filled 
the souls of our woodcrafty ancestors 
with visions of hidden game and a suc- 
cessful chase. In a similar way, our Par- 
adise traditions, the myth of the Elysian 
Gardens, the evergreen meadows of the 
Talmud, as also the Northern saga of a 
land without winter sorrows, have prob- 
ably been transmitted from a time when 
all mankind enjoyed such privileges of 
the blest on this side of the grave. We 
may never know if the cradle of our pri- 
mogenitor stood on the banks of the In- 
dus or in Southern Armenia, or, as Mau- 
pertuis tells us, in the mountain-gardens 
of Arabia Felix; but all historical and 
mythological indications point to the 
South, as well as all tenable theories 
a priori, What imagination could lo- 
cate the Garden of Eden in a Russiar 
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peat-bog or in a Manitoba beaver- 
swamp? Neither Adam and Eve nor 
Darwin’s four-handed ancestor could 
have survived a Canadian winter, and 
even the Saturnian age of the first agri- 
cultural nations could hardly be recon- 
ciled with the climate of Old or New 
England. With all the calorific artifices 
which the experience of the last hundred 
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generations has transmitted to our cen- 
tury, with well-warmed workhouses and 
hospitals for consumptives, the burghers 
of Manchester and Boston may manage 
to counteract the worst effects of a low — 
temperature, but the nations who “‘cele- 
brated life as a festival ’’ have inhabited 
a different latitude. 
“os montes airosos. del Sur” —‘the 
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airy mountains of the South’”—imparted 
the same charm to the crusades of the 
Knights Templar as to those of the Con- 
quistadores; the migration of the wild 
Asiatic hordes carried them to the South- 
west; the New England tourist departs 
for the South-east; and the Italian he- 
giras of the British poets, the chateaux 
a@’ Espagne of the French romancers, and 
the old lament of the children of Israel for 





their lost Promised Land, are not inspired 
by a predilection for any special country, 
as much as by an undefined Southern 
home-sickness. “Every mile toward the 
noonday sun,”’ says the returning exile 
in the Mega Dhuia, “brings us nearer 
to the home of our fathers, the land of 
sweet tree- fruits and everlasting sum- 
mer.” 

The cabin of the Gila City was much 
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infested with cockroaches and cocktail 
odors, and the pilot-deck was too damp 
to be altogether lovely ; but I remember- 
ed that every revolution of the paddle- 
wheels diminished the degree of North- 
ern latitude, and the starry hours have 
not often brought me happier dreams 
than those in that October night on the 
Gulf of California. 

The sea-coast of Sonora, with its rocky 
promontories,:abounds in coves and nat- 
ural breakwaters where the feluccas of 
the Mexican fishermen may find shelter 
in any kind of weather. The unrivalled 
seaport of Acapulco alone excepted, the 
mouth of the Rio del Toro, near Guay- 
. mas, is probably the finest harbor of the 
Northern Pacific, but the trade of the 
mountainous province is nearly monop- 
olized by an inland market, and the lit- 
tle seaport-town has not much improved 
since the Spaniards fortified the Boca del 
Rio in 1685. There are only three Zosa- 
das or hostelries where the traveller can 
find lodging as well as food, and I had no 
difficulty in ascertaining the rendezvous 
of the Morgan teamsters. 

The “Morgan Trade and Transport 
Company”’ of San Francisco sends a 
monthly caravan of “ prairie - schoon- 
ers” from Guaymas to San Luis Potosi, 
and their east-bound freight is general- 
ly landed six days in advance of its de- 
parture from the sea-coast. As the cap- 
tain of the Gila City informed me that 
his boat had delivered the last cargo a 
week ago, I lost no time in making my 
way to the caravansary. Several mules, 
ready harnessed and saddled, were hitch- 
ed to the gate of the corral, and the bustle 
and hubbub in the wagon-shed admon- 
ished me to prepare for immediate march- 
ing orders. 

“How are you, sefior ?”’ the company’s 
little clerk hailed me from one of the 
tent-wagons, “You are our passenger 
for San Luis, are you not? Can you 
tell me if there is any mail for us on 
the Gila?” 

- “The mail-boy was inquiring for you 
at the hotel,” I replied. ‘‘How’s Boss 
Davis, the wagonmaster? He’s nearly 
done loading, it seems?” 

“He’s not done swearing yet,” said 
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the youngster: “I think I hear him back 
there in that second shed. He inquired 
for you at different times.” 

“Glad to see you, doctor!’’ cried the 
“Boss,”’ jumping to terra firma from a 
pile of swaying dry-goods boxes. “I was 
just going to send for a good interpreter : 
it takes a dozen curses of sixteen syllables 
apiece to start a Mexican muleteer, and 
I was near the end of my vocabulary. 
Let me get the axle-grease off my fin- 
gers before we shake hands. You are 
just in time: I am going to fix you a 
seat in my own wagon, unless you pre- 
fer otherwise. There will be plenty of 
room. Do you know that old fatty Hen- 
inger left us last month ?” 

“T thought so. It seems you've got a 
brand-new clerk since I saw you at head- 
quarters ?”’ 

“Yes, quite a boy: he can ride in my 
lunch-basket or anywhere. But did you 
let him weigh your baggage ?”’ 

“No: my things are at the posada. 
Shall I get them right now?” 

“You will be left if you don’t,” said 
the Boss: “we shall start in half an hour. 
I want to get across the Vega before 
night.” 

The terrace-land of Western Sonora 
is divided by a rampart of steep hills into 
two well-defined regions—the Vega, or 
coast-plain proper, a marshy jungle di- 
versified with open lagoons and occa- 
sional banana-plantations; and the En- 
cinal (literally “oakland”’), the park-like 
plateau that extends beyond the south- 
ern border of Sinaloa and rises in the 
east toward the foot-hills of the Sier- 
ra Madre. There had been no heavy 
rains for a couple of weeks, and the 
ground was so dry that we managed to 
pull through twenty miles of bottom-land 
in less than eight hours, and sighted the 
Yaqui River a good while before sunset. 
We entered the ford in single file, and in 
spite of the colossal blasphemies uttered 
in transitu our teamsters reached the op- 
posite bank in good order, and wheeled 
in succession to the right into their first 
camp, an open live-oak grove at the riv- 
er-side, where each carretero was permit- 
ted to pick his own camping-ground with- 
in a very liberal circuit: we were still in 
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the 4erra mansa, the country of the tame 
Indians, where horse-thieves and beg- 
ging friars were the worst visitors we 
had to fear. 

Our rank and file consisted of the Boss, 
his clerk, two American teamsters, the 
cook, an old mestizo of all work, and 
five Mexican carreteros, or brevet team- 
sters, as one of the Americans, an ex- 
sergeant of the United States cavalry, 
called them. I was the only passenger, 


but Don José Barreto, a coffee-planter of 
the neighboring Vega, had accompanied 
us from Guaymas, and accepted an invi- 
tation to supper. 

Before he left he shook my hand with 
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all the unreserved cordiality of a North 
Carolina country squire. “To requite 
your kindness, I will give you a bit of 
advice, sefior,’’ said he in a rapid Jatots 
which he knew to be Greek to the Boss. 
““Do you know what makes your Amer- 
ican teamsters so inferior to our old Mex- 
icans on the march? ‘It isn’t want of 
practice, for some of them have been 
at it all their lives, and their physique 
is all that could be desired. The matter 
is this—they eat too much: I mean they 
eat too many meals. A Mexican team- 
ster takes a big meal in the evening after 
going into camp, but he hardly eats any 
breakfast at all. The habit could be 
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formed during a single trip, and the 
advantages would be lifelong; for such 
meals as I saw your countrymen swal- 
low at the posada this morning are sure 
to make the stoutest man torpid for the 
next five or six hours, no matter how 
many drams he puts down to stimulate 
digestion. A carretero hardly drinks a 
drop of water all day long: a Yankee 
teamster pumps himself full whenever 
he gets achance. It’s not the heat of 
the sun that makes him thirsty, but the 
inward heat, the stack of beefsteaks un- 
der his belly-band.” 

Paso del Cabo (“the Chieftain's Ford’’) 
the natives call the place where we cross- 
ed the river, and the origin of the name 
is explained by an old tradition of the 
Sonora Indians. When the Spanish con- 
quistador Valdez established himself at 
Guaymas, his freebooters used to go ad- 





venturing, singly or in troops, into the 
interior of the country, but they could 
rarely extend their forays beyond the Rio 
Yaqui, a deep and rapid river that runs 
parallel to the: coast for a good many 
leagues, while on account of the shoals 
near the Joca none of their heavy boats 
could ascend from below. They had 
reason to suspect that there was a good 
ford somewhere near Guaymas, but the 
Indians of the neighborhood refused to 
specify the locality, and finally confess- 
ed that El Cabo, a powerful chieftain on 
the other side of the river, had threat- 
ened and sworn that if any man should 
dare to divulge the secret he would cut 
his throat and throw his body into the 
Yaqui River. The Spaniards did not 
like to meet the cabo on his own ground, 
but during a dark night of the rainy sea- 
son they surprised a village on the north 
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side of the river which the chieftain hon- 
ored with his occasional visits, and were 
lucky enough to capture his son, a youth 
of eighteen or twenty years. The prison- 
er was arraigned and questioned in re- 
gard to that ford, but he pleaded igno- 
rance, and was sent back to jail with the 
hint that they would permit him to cross 
the river at any time if he would just be 
kind enough to find that shallow place. 
About that time, or a week after, a 
Spanish hunter bivouacked on the bank 
of the Rio Yaqui at a place where certain 
indications let him hope that deer would 
come to drink after dark. He fell asleep, 
but after midnight he was waked by a 
loud splash in the river a little farther 
up, and, hurrying to the spot, just caught 
a glimpse of a human figure disappear- 
ing in the bush. The bright moonlight 
enabled him to see that there were wet 
footprints in the sand, as if the noc- 
turnal traveller had emerged from the 
river. He could hardly trust his eyes, 
»* current was strong and swift at 


Ma... when he met a troop of 


- and was in- 


formed that Cabo junior Nas! ow 
escape during the night, he told Riv = 
and conducted them to a spot which he 
could identify by those footprints, and 
where, with the aid of a sounding-pole, 
they found the long-sought-for Paso del 
Cabo, the only ford of the lower Yaqui 
River. The rapidity of the current at the 
ford makes the water turbid, and thus 
conceals its want of depth. But the sto- 
ry of the Cabo has a disagreeable sequel : 
the truculent old chief ascertained the cir- 
cumstances of the discovery, and a few 
days after the Spaniards found the jug- 
ulated body of their ex-prisoner in a pile 
of driftwood near the mouth of the river. 
When we crossed the foot-hills of the 
Encinal on the following morning I stop- 
ped repeatedly to take a look at the north- 
ern horizon, where the Gila Desert spread 
its sand-waves over an apparently bound- 
less expanse of fallow plains. El Pays de 
la Muerte (“the Land of Death”) the 
Spaniards called this region; and the 
name is certainly appropriate. If North- 
ern Africa can boast of any worse desert, 
the fiercer heat may justify the claim, but 





| the snost Cesuiate portions of the Central 

Sahara can certainly not surpass the bar- 
renness of the Death-Land. The morn- 
ing air of that October day was so clear 
that I could distinguish the rocks and ra- 
vines of a group of hills in the distant 
north-east, and even the bluish-green 
shimmer of the cactus-hedges on the 
table-land beyond, but, turning my eyes 
to the north, I could not discover the 
faintest trace of vegetation, though the 
view was only bounded by the outline 
of an airy mountain-range at the edge 
of the horizon. 

The Gila Desert extends, in fact, from 
the Rio Yaqui to the foot-hills of the Sier- 
ra de Pinos in Southern Arizona, and its 
eastern spurs form an almost continuous 
chain of sand-hills to the valley of the 
Concho River, where the American Tim- 
buktoo, the city of Chihuahua,* with her 
gardens and orange-groves, lies like an 
oasis between two dreary table-lands. 

Professor Buckland asserts that there 
is no such thing as an original desert on 
earth : the destruction of forests, he says, 
has converted the garden-spots of the 
northern hemisphere into sand - wastes; 
*nd his view is certainly supported by 

markable circumstance that the 
ee revions of four continents 
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- pe. Northern 
Asta — South-castettr ™% corth- 
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proximity of the common cradle of the 
human race. That deserts do not spread 
—i. e. blight the vegetation of adjacent 
districts — seems proved by the fertility 
of regions which are not only border- 
ed, but almost surrounded, by the most 
hopeless sand-wastes. In Eastern Per- 
sia forests alternate with alkali-steppes; 
in Fez and Algiers gardens bloom on 
the very edge of the Sahara; and the 
Encinal, at the border of the Death- 
Land, teems with vegetable and animal 
life, though it is a wilderness indeed if 
only tillage can redeem a country from 
that stigma. Its human population is 
exclusively pastoral, and I do net think 


* Pronounced in three syllables, almost like Chee 
wa wa. 
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that the vast plateau that stretches from 
Guaymas to Southern Sinaloa has ever 
been touched by a plough; but its spon- 
taneous flora comprises nearly all the 
species of the subtropical zone, and, see- 
ing the multitude and variety of game 
which our dogs started during the next 
forty-eight hours, I could credit Xen- 
ophon’s account of a Thessalian chase. 
Pheasants, prairie-chickens and rock- 
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partridges whirred up whenever we ap- 
proached a mimosa-thicket, and the 
crack of a whip or the vociferous pro- 
fanity of a Mexican teamster started the 
rabbits across the hill-country in every 
direction. Black-tail deer, chaparral- 
bucks and turkeys were seen at longer 
intervals, and at night the yelping of the 
hill-foxes and the occasional scream of 
a wild cat proved that the rocks and 
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RUINS OF AZATLAN. 


‘ 

ravines were not altogether tenantless. 
What zoological gardens such regions 
must have been in the good old time 
of animal liberty and equality, before 
the power of the scientific biped be- 
came too irresistible! 

Sunset found us still on the road, and 
the oriyas, a species of whippoorwill, were 
repeating their watch-song in the mez- 
quite-thickets when we reached the ruins 





of Azatlan, near an old rock-well that 
has never been known to fail in the 
dryest seasons. The night was calm 
and warm, and after a glance at the 
cloudless sky the Boss pitched his tent 
under a leafy walnut tree near the well, 
while the teamsters took camp in one 
of the deserted buildings, whose stately 
dimensions and well-preserved roof have 
earned it the name of the Causa del Cura, 
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“the Parsonage.” The Spaniards, who 
destroyed many cities and nearly all the 
temples of the old Aztecs, are not re- 
sponsible for the ruins of Azatlan:; the 
four casas, with their sculptured walls 
and broken colonnades, are relics of 
that problematic nation which inhabit- 
ed, and perhaps desolated, the western 
table-lands of our continent, and disap- 
peared before the earliest dawn of ab- 


original tradition. The origin of the Ca- | 


sas Grandes on the Gila River and the 
ruins of North-western Mexico is as ob- 
scure as the significance of the Sphinx 
and the purpose of the Pyramids. 

Soon after midnight the dogs in the 
casa began to bark, and, peeping from 
under the folds of my blanket, I noticed 
that the little clerk was getting uneasy 
about the noise. He raised his head and 
was looking wistfully, first at the Boss 
and then at me, and finally-~stretched 
out his hand in a diffident way, but drew 
it back, as if unwilling to incur further 
responsibilities. I lay motionless, wait- 
ing for the second act of the dumb show, 
but the barking became furious, and when 
our big greyhound joined in the chorus, 
I jumped up and walked over to the 
casa. 

One of the American teamsters met me 
at the gateway. “I can’t keep them quiet, 
sir,” said he. “I was just going to take 
a look at the courtyard, or what d’ye call 
it, back there: I think there must be cats 
or thieves somewhere round here.’”’- 

We went to the north side of the casas 
and walked over a heap of débris and 
through a dilapidated building, but when 
we stepped out on the moonlit terrace at 
the opposite end, two light-footed an- 
imals leaped over the broken stones, 
whisked noiselessly across an open field 
and* disappeared like shadows in the 
night-mist. ~ 

“Coyotes: I thought so,” said the 
teamster. “I hope they won't come 
back. We had a late supper last night, 
and those long-legged thieves had smell- 
ed the bacon, I guess. I had a good mind 
to let the dogs loose, but it won’t do: we 
have to keep them tied up, or they would 
hang around the mules and get kicked 
to death.” 
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“What was it? robbers ?”. whispered 
my little bedfellow, who had picked up 
a pistol and followed us from a distance. 

“Yes, sir—six of ’em,’’ said the team- 
ster; “but they galloped away like race- 
horses when they saw you cock that six- 
shooter.” 

Ten miles south of Azatlan we crossed 
the Rio Mayo, ascended a steep ridge on 
the opposite shore, and found ourselves 
on the table-land of Sinaloa, the south- 
ern and grander portion of the Encinal. 
The rolling hill-country swells here into 
mountains and valleys, and the chapar- 
ral alternates with stately and extensive 
forests—cork-oak forests, some of them, 
and open chestnut woods that form an 
agreeable contrast to the impenetrable 
tanglewood of the Vega. Our cook had 
been still-hunting in the chaparral while 
the train crept up the ridge, and said that 
he had seen buffaloes from the summit 
of a grassy knob—a statement which 
jeopardized his reputation for veracity ; 
but our doubts were removed by an ar- 
gumentum ad hominem before noon. On 
approaching a grove of hackberry trees 
on the bank of a little mountain-creek 
whose windings the road had followed for 
some time, our greyhound gave tongue, 
and was answered by a quartet of strange 
dog-voices so much deeper and louder 
than his own that the foremost team came 
to a full stop, when a broad-shouldered 
vranchero stepped from the grove with a 
merry halloo, and bade us “Advance 
and draw our meat-rations, and bring 
all our friends along.” 

There was, indeed, meat enough to 
ration a cavalry regiment with numerous 
veterinary surgeons and attached officers 
with their respective families. On the 
shady side of the hackberry trees a 
party of hunters had hitched their horses 
and relieved them of their burden—five 
full horse-loads of fresh buffalo-meat, in- 
cluding a bagful of livers and kidneys and 
a ponderous string of tongues. They told 
us that, without firing a shot, they had 
bagged six bulls and four calves with 
the aid of their Aragon shepherd dogs, 
gaunt, shaggy and long-legged brutes 
that stood around the beef in a semi- 
circle, and leered at us as if calculating 
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the amount of meat our rump-steaks and 
livers would add to the pile. 

The Aragon hound exceeds the mas- 
tiff in size, and the greyhound in strength 
though not in swiftness, and resembles 
nothing so much as an overgrown, long- 
headed and hirsute wolf. On account 
of his ferocity he is seldom 
employed as a watch-dog, 
but his strength and his 
reckless courage make him 
a useful domestic beast of 
prey. He wil] rend a moun- 
tain-goat as a terrier would 
kill a rat, and two or three 
of them will keep a buffalo 
at bay till the hunter can 
despatch him with a lance 
or even with a long knife, 
for a trained Aragon flies 
at the throat of the strong- 
est bull and disables him 
in spite of his heavy dew- 
lap and matted mane. 

The Boss declined the 
offer with thanks, but the 
ranchero would not be fob- 
bed off, and every one of 
our teamsters had to stuff _ 
his mess-chest with gratu- 
itous beef. 

“How did you like the 
looks of those ‘shepherd- 
dogs’ ?”” asked the Boss 
when we had resumed our 
march. 

“Sheep-stealing must be 
a risky trade in these parts,” 

I replied ; ‘‘ but, now you re- 
mind me of it, I am sorry I 
did not ask them for a pup 
of that breed. In some 
of our buffalo territories such a hunt- 
ing-wolf would be worth his weight in 
silver.” 

“Yes, in a country where beef is cheap- 
er than powder, but where you have to 
pay a butcher's bill they would be ex- 


‘pensive pets: one of them eats as much 


as three hardworking blacksmiths. They 
earn their rations, no doubt; but, to say 
the truth, I would not give my greyhound 
fora dozen of them. A good venison steak 
is worth all the bull-beef in creation; and 
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I should like to see one of those lubbers 
try to catch a chaparral-buck or a cot- 
ton-tail deer. You will see Nepo (the 
greyhound) do it befere night, if I am 
not much mistaken.” 

Another steep up-grade, and we kept 
along the level ridge of a long-stretched 


THE RANCHERO. 


mountain that afforded a fine view of the 
park-like valleys below. 

“Say, Boss, here’s a chance for your 
galgo” (hound), said the cook, who had 
overheard our last conversation. “You 
see that mezquite-coppice on the slope 
down there? Those black things a little 
to the left of it are cabvas (antelopes), or 
I’m a blind-worm.” 

The Boss stopped his team. “Say, ser- 
geant!” he hailed one of his American 
teamsters: “come here a minute, will 
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you? I know you have eyes like a 
chicken-hawk: can you make out if 
those are antelopes, those black things 
near the mézquites down there? I 
should like to give Nepo a chance, but 
it’s too far to go there on a wild-goose 
chase.” 

“Yes, I see them,” said the sergeant : 
“they are cabras— genuine pronghorn 
antelopes—but it would be a wild-goose 
chase, for all- that. There’s too much 
cover here: a greyhound can’t follow 
them through the bush, you know. 
There’s timber all around, and Nepo 
couldn’t begin to overtake them before 
they got across that open prairie.” 

“He couldn’t, eh?” said the cook. 
“That's all you know about it. I tell 
you they are lost if you get him half- 
way down before they start.” 

“What do you bet on that?” 

“I bet you my cuchillo (dirk - knife) 
against a plug of tobacco that he will 
catch a cabra within ten minutes from 
the word go/” 

“Much obliged,” laughed the sergeant: 
“my old bull-sticker is getting played out. 
Who’s going to steer the pup?” 

“T leave that to his boss,” said the 
cook, “but I’m going to saddle one of 
the spare mules and get my meat-bag 
ready.” 

“You may as well get your cuchillo 
ready too.—Shall we stop the train for 
a few minutes, Mr. Davis?” 

“Well,” said the Boss, “you may pull 
slowly ahead, but don’t make any more 
noise than you can help: it wouldn’t be 
fair play, you know.—Come on, doctor: 
let us take our guns along, anyhow.” 

We kept the galgo in leash till we 
reached the lower end of a bushy ra- 
vine, at a point from where the ante- 
lopes were in plain view. There were 
eight of them—five does and three bucks, 
one of them a fat old fellow with the gray- 
ish upper neck that distinguishes the full- 
grown specimens of the Antilope amer- 
tcana—all browsing quietly and evident- 
ly unconscious of any danger, though two 
of the old does faced the ravine and seem- 
ed to look directly into our eyes when- 
ever they stretched their necks for di- 
gestive purposes. 





“Confound the dog! he hasn’t seen 
them yet,”’ said Mr. Davis; “but it's-a 


lost game if we go any nearer. Just hold — 


his head a moment.” 

Nepo had understood the meaning of 
our manceuvres for the last five minutes, 
and, fully conscious of being the cause 
of the perhaps fatal delay, had wrought 
himself into a state of nervous excite- 
ment; but after straining his neck and 
eyes in all possible directions, he still 
turned his head and looked at us in a 
helpless and deprecatory way. 

“That’s it! hold him steady,” whis- 
pered the Boss. ‘That will do now: he 
has seen them —by. Dios he as seen 
them! Now take care! keep hold of 
him till I get that leash off. That's it! 
What do you say? shall we try to get 
a little nearer? It can’t do any harm 
now. Let me go ahead.” He grabbed 
the hound by the collar and walked, or 
rather crept, toward a juniper bush some 
twenty yards farther down; and still the 
cabras browsed in profound peace. He 
reached the bush, and after a little pause 
crept around it, more slowly and surrep- 
titiously than before ; but he had, not ad- 
vanced the length of his own body when 
two, three, four sibilant snorts from the 
coppice gave the signal for the begin- 


ning of the race. One of the does led 


off with a dashing caper, and the troop 
wheeled around the coppice and went 
down the slope at a rattling gallop. 

I have seen English race-horses on the 
home-stretch and a wolf in full pursuit 
of a roe, but the career of the galgo re- 
minded me more of the rush of some 
long-necked waterfowl sweeping down a 
river with that impetus that sends it fly- 
ing through the surface-water for ten or 
twelve yards if it tries to alight. With 
his head, neck and breast stretched for- 
ward, he shot ahead in a direction that 
was well calculated to intercept the fugi- 
tives if they should try to take to the tim- 
ber on this side of the lower valley, and 
headed them off before they had passed 
the bottom of the ravine. They turned 
to the left then, now fully aware that they 
had to run for their lives, and went over 
the undulating hillocks of the opposite 
slope at a rate that would have defied the 
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pursuit of the best rider in North America. 
Hedges, gullies and rocks they cleared 
with flying leaps which only a kangaroo 
could emulate, while the greyhound had 
to break through such obstacles or get 
around them the best way he could. 
There was an extensive forest on the 
ridge of the opposite slope, and, though 
still at a distance of half a league, the 
chances seemed even that the cabras 
would get there in time. But before they 
reached it they had to cross a level pla- 
teau where neither rocks nor bushes gave 
them any advantage over the pursuer ; 
and here the race for life began in earn- 
est. The antelopes strained every nerve, 
and their flying leaps became wilder and 
more frequent, but the galgo’s chance 
had come. No intermittent flying could 
save them from that steady rush, and just 
when the foremost cabra dashed into the 
wood the troop flew asunder like a pile 
of pebbles under a sudden blow: the 
greyhound was in their midst, and a loud 
hurrah from the ridge above told us what 
we could not see from our lower stand- 
point: the cook had won his bet, and 
Nepo was throttling an antelope in the 
outskirts of the forest, which she had 
reached a second too late. The race 
had lasted a little more than ten min- 
utes, but the plug of tobacco was duly 
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PLATEAU OF ENCINAL. 


When we returned to the road the 
Boss took a détour through the coppice- 
wood, and soon after I heard the report 
of his shot-gun. 

“Look at this fellow!” said he when 
he rejoined me at the train, pulling a 
long - tailed gallinaceous bird from his 
hunting-pouch: “‘do you know any Eng- 
lish name for this kind of chicken ?” 

“It is a pheasant, isn’t it?’ said I, 
after a glance at the long neck and 
feathered tarsi of the nondescript. 

“Looks like it,”” said the Boss, “but 
a pheasant can fly, and these creatures 
can’t: at least, I never saw them do it. 
Chaparral-cocks, we call them in Texas: 
I don’t know the Latin for it, but if there 
is any word for a shy bird, that would be 
his right name. Holy smokes! can’t they 
run! They go off like a flash if they spy 
a human being in the next county. I 
tell you, where you can get one of these 
long-tails within shot-gun range, you may 
be sure that you are a long way from the 
next Methodist Episcopal church.” 

The chaparral-cock (Phasianus alector) 
inhabits the wooded highlands of North 
America from Arkansas to Yucatan, and 
is probably the shyest bird of our conti- 
nent. He caz fly, but is so sensible of 
his deficiency in that accomplishment 
that he takes to his heels at the most dis- 
tant intimation of danger, except where 
lifelong peace has made him careless. 
The sportsman who bags his first chapar- 
ral-cock may sacrifice it to A“sculapius : 
he can be sure of having escaped from 
the malady of civilization into the health- 
iest wilderness of our old planet. 

But the Encinal is a semi-tropical wil- 
derness. Wild plums (Chickasaw cher- 
ries, they call them in Texas) and mul- 
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berry trees abound along the water- 
courses, and the hill-forests are full of 
edible nuts. On southern slopes, even 
on the higher mountains, we found wild 
citron trees, now in their second bloom, 
and diffusing an aromatic atmosphere 
that swarmed with butterflies and hum- 
ming-birds. The southern Encinal is 
crossed by the twenty-seventh degree 
North—the parallel of Cashmeer and of 
the Bay of San-Lucas in Florida, where 
De Leon landed in his search for the 
Fountain of Eternal Youth. He could 
not foresee the extent of the swamps and 
the other obstacles that barred his way to 
the west, but his instinct certainly guided 
him to the right latitude, if freedom from 
such cares as hunger and frost can pro- 
long the term of our existence. The wind 
Euroclydon can never pass the northern 
bulwark of the Encinal—the main chain 
of the Sierra. Madre, that strétches its 
cloud-capt ramparts from the head-wa- 
ters of the Rio Yaqui to Eastern Durango 
and shelters the American Italy against 
the ice-winds that sweep from Labrador 
across the territory of the United States. 

“That means rain,” said the Boss 
when I called his attention to the elec- 
tric twitches in a big bank of clouds on 
the eastern horizon. “But we needn't 
mind if it does not come this way before 
sunset,” he added. ‘Now I think of it, 
there is a jolly old greaser living on the 
Cafias River, six miles ahead, and if you 
have any preference that way we might 
as well sleep under a good roof to-night.” 

“Some kind of a country inn, is it ?”’ 

“Not exactly: it is a stock-farm, but 
with our antelope and the bull-beef and 
a plug or two of tobacco we are sure to 
be welcome.” 

Hospitality is the ‘virtue of sparsely- 
settled countries, and Don Pancho Gar- 
cia, the proprietor of the Cafias stock- 
farm, received us with that hearty affabil- 
ity which mercenary politeness imitates 
in vain. “I knew there were strangers 
coming this way,” said he: “this after- 
noon I heard a shot on the Rio Moun- 
tains that did not sound to me like a 
Mexican shooting-iron.—Well, I’m glad 
you found the old place, capitano: my 
squaws are gone to a wedding at Mr. 
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Ichar’s place, and I felt kind of lonely 
this afternoon. It’s a good job for that 
boy of yours” (meaning the clerk) “that 
you did not meet them on the road: 
they would have lugged him along and 
danced him to death. But just wait: we 
are going to have a war-dance of our 
own if one of your men will help me to 
get the cider-barrel out.” 

On the pavement of the corral a fire 
was lighted: the galgo and we Amer- 
icans, as strangers Zar excellence, got 
reserved seats on the veranda, while the 
rest of the biped and quadruped guests 
formed the pit in the background of the 
corral. After supper a guitar and a keg 
of cider (the Boss had vetoed the bar- 
rel) completed the happiness of the gyp- 
sy camp, and Sefior Garcia invited us to 
make ourselves comfortable on the piaz- 
za, and set us a good example by throw- 
ing himself at full length upon a pile of 
white wool which his wife had probably 
deposited there for different purposes. 

“Mas que bien, sefior,’’ he said in re- 
ply to a complimentary remark of mine, 
“but I am afraid you would have had a 
very poor supper if it hadn’t been for 
your own cook.” 

“The cook himself,” I replied, “ pre- 
fers truth to glory, and says that your 
corn-meal is superior to the finest North- 
ern quality. Do you raise much corn on 
your hacienda?” 

“No, thank you,”’ laughed the ran- 
chero: “I get it from Trinidad, with 
the rest of my grub. I don’t believe in 
farming.” 

“It is a stock- farm,” explained the 
Boss: “‘stock-raising pays better here- 
abouts than any kind of agriculture.” 

“Yes, and it’s less trouble,” said the 
Mexican. “How many days’ work do 
you think it would take a man to raise 
a full crop of corn? Sixty or seventy at 
the very least, wouldn’t it? Now, I can 
drive my cattle to market and be back 
with a stack of provisions in less than 
sixty hours. Besides, I can get my work 
in on horseback; and that is more than 
a poor planter can say.” The sophistry 
of the unsophisticated is sometimes hard 
to answer. ; 

The Caiias Valley, we learned, is pret- 
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ty well settled. There used to be a colony 
of Confederate refugees twenty miles far- 
ther south-east—New Texas they called 
it—who lived there in a free-and-easy 
way and quite comfortably for five or 
six years; but when times got sunnier 
in Dixie they left like birds of passage, 
and their pretty cottages are now tenant- 
ed by Durango Indians. A year before 
they left a pious old Scotchman came from 
Los Angeles to buy land in the Cafias 
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Valley, and established a mule-farm— 
z. e. a stud for breeding and breaking 
mules—which he tried to work with a lot 
of imported hands, North Californians 
most of them. When he first came to 
the Cafias he was a most dignified-look- 
ing old gentleman, long-haired like a 
missionary, and remarkably choice in 
his language, but when Don Pancho saw 
him again, some nine months after, he 
had only a handful of hair left, and the 


VAL DE CANAS. 


profanity of hisremarks appalled even the 
Mexican experts. As soon as his Texas 
neighbors left he returned to California, 
a heavy loser by his rash experiment, 
though his commonplace-book had been 
enriched with two aphorisms: First, that 
Mexican mules can only be managed by 
Mexican muleteers; and, second, that un- 
der certain circumstances emphatic lan- 
guage becomes an imperative necessity. 

“Do you employ any travelling horse- 
breakers in this part of the state?’ ask- 
ed the Boss. 

“In certain cases we do,”’ said the ran- 
chero. ‘There are some brutes that defy 
all fair means of bringing them to terms ; 
but, as a rule, I try everything else first. 
There are plenty of monéeros in this coun- 
try who can break amy horse, but the 
question is how long the horse will sur- 
vive the operation. There is no word too 





ugly for the sort of tricks which some of 
them use in that business.” 

“They make a trade-secret of their 
methods, I suppose ?”’ 

“Yes: nearly every one of them has a 
system of his own, and they often man- 
age to keep it secret for a lifetime. I 
knew a fellow down in Sonora who had 
a recipe for curing runaway horses, and 
he had a monopoly of such cures for more 
than fifteen years. He would take a wild 
broncho out in the prairie, and bring him 
back as steady as a professor—nobody 
knew how till his own son betrayed the 
secret. And what do you think it was? 
He had contrived a headgear with a sort 
of copper eye-flap that shut down like a 
spring and blinded the creatures com- 
pletely. He frightened them on _ pur- 
pose, and as soon as they started he 
pulled a strap, when down came the 
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copper like a clapboard, and the wildest 
mustang came to a full stop. Then he 
opened the lid, reset the trap, and went 
through the same manceuvre till the 
brutes got satisfied that daylight de- 
pended on their behavior.” 

“ That man was a Yankee, wasn’t he ?”’ 

“No, sefior—a native, homebred Mex- 
ican; but you are right in supposing that 
the Americanos of the North are hard to 
beat at such tricks. You know that our 
young bucks once in a while manage to 
lariat a buffalo—just for fun, of course, for 
St. Samson himself could not tame an old 
buffalo bull—but a Yankee rancher near 
Mazatlan showed us that you can make 
them behave for a day, anyhow. His 
vaqueros captured a monster of an old 
bull and dragged him to the hacienda, 
where they chained him to a tree, but 
the length of the chain just showed ex- 
actly how near a man could come to that 
tree without losing his life. But Don 
Yankee was too much for him. He got 
four lariats around him, and made his 
men hold him steady for a while, and 
then went to work and hitched one end 
of a rawhide strap to his tail and the 
other to his horns, and then tightened 
the strap. Now, you know a bull can- 
not gore you without lowering his head 
.first; and in the fix he was this one 
couldn’t nod without pulling his own 
tail out of—the place where it belongs.” 

Our little clerk, whose knowledge of 
Spanish was confined to the written: lan- 
guage, had fallen asleep on the hard 
boards of the veranda; but before the 
ranchero retired he put an armful of 
wool under his head and covered him 
up with a knee-high stratum of the same 
material. 

Toward morning the long - expected 
rain began with a chilly gust, but with- 
out any of tlie electric phenomena which 
usually accompany a transient shower in 
the tropics, and after a short council of 
war we anticipated the ranchero’s per- 
mission to take refuge in the interior of 
his house. He met us in the hall with 
excuses and a lighted candle, a cera san- 
ta, remarkable for its odoriferous rather 
than illuminative qualities. These can- 
dles, composed of a mixture of beeswax 





and frankincense, are prepared by the 
Mexican ladies for the exclusive use of 
the Church; and after a confession to 
that effect Don Pancho ushered us into 
the next room, shut the windows and 
left the ecclesiastic candle on the table. 

The residence of the average ranchero 
is one story, and contains four apartments 


—the bedroom (reserved for the mem- ~ 


bers of the family); the kitchen, used 
also as a dining- and sitting-room; the 
almacén, or larder; and the s¢//eria, or 
harness-room, where the ranchero keeps 
his saddle, his tools, and often his dogs. 
Strangers sleep in their own blankets— 
in fair weather on the portico, in stormy 
nights in the sitting-room. Besides the 
long dining -table and kitchen furniture, 
the apartment contained a clothes-press, 
and upon it a cage full of turtle-doves, 
the favorite pet of the Mexican farmer; 
two looms, a spinning-wheel and a con- 
trivance that would have created a gen- 
eral sensation in a Northern industrial 
fair—a combination of concentric cud- 
gels, not unlike a forty-legged saw-horse, 
which the Mexican women use in the 
manufacture of polychromatic ponchos 
and bandannas. They entwine thé arms 
of the wooden Briareus with as many 
different patterns of woollen yarn, and 
need only to twirl the implement to get 
any desired shade uppermost and handy 
for immediate use. The cera santa be- 
gan to fill the room with a resinous odor 
of sanctity, but every now and then it 
sputtered like a blazing sausage; so we 
put it out. 

Before we left the stock-farm the kind 
ranchero presented us with:a bagful of 
wild pineapples which his daughters had 
gathered in the sierra, and had already 
commenced the valedictory handshak- 
ing when he remembered that one of his 
sheepwalks up on the river needed look- 
ing after, so that he might as well ac- 
company us for a couple of miles. We 
followed the windings of the Cafias Val- 
ley for some distance, and then turned 
to the right into a deep mountain-gorge 
at a point where a wayside tavern dis- 
played its red-and-white flag as a sign 
that the Zosadero had pulgue (aloe-sap) 
for sale. But good wine needs no bush, 
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and the gayest pulque-flag cannot re- 
deem the reputation of the vender of an 
inferior article ; so we took the ranchero’s 
hint and pursued our road, which led us 
gradually up hill and back to the main 
plateau of the Encinal. 

“You never feed those hogs, do you?” 


‘asked the Boss, apropos of a sow that 


hastened across the road with her litter 
of pigs. 

“TI don’t, for one good reason: I have 
nothing to give them,” laughed the Mex- 
ican; “but they find all they want in the 
woods and creeks the year round. Crea- 
tures that can digest snakes need not 
starve in this country.” 

“If I may ask, sefior, have you ever 
ascertained if it is true that only d/ack 
hogs can eat poisonous snakes with im- 
punity ?” 

“It’s strange now, isn’t it?’ said the 
Mexican. “I suppose you heard that in 


* your own country, and the same belief 


is very common in many parts of Mex- 
ico. The truth is, that a// full-grown 
hogs are snake-proof: the thickness of 
their hide and bacon protects them, for 
snakes do not bite very deep — anyhow, 
not deep enough to penetrate the callous 
upper skin of a pig. But it is true that 
black hogs are more active as a general 
thing: the white ones, you may have 
noticed, have reddish eyes: they are a 
sort of Aallotes (albinoes), I think, and 
not very quick-witted; but catch a live 
rattlesnake and throw it right in front 
of a white hog, and you will see if he 
doesn’t make short work of it. A dog 
or horse in such a case would jump aside 
as if it had seen the devil.” 

“Are there any wild hogs in the sierra?” 

“No hogs, but you find plenty of wild 
goats in any of the mountains around 
here.” 

“Cabras (antelopes), you mean ?” 

“No, sefior—cabras reales, genuine 
bearded white goats: I shot five of them 
last winter.” 

“They must have run wild—descend- 
ed from our common domestic goat, I 
mean.” 

“I think so, but it must have been long 
ago. I remember my father telling about 
his dogs killing them by dozens in the 
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Altar Mountains. They are not very 
different from our domestic goats, but 
they run like deer if they get sight of a 
human being.” 

“Would it not pay to hunt them for 
their hides ?’’ asked the Boss. 

“Hardly, unless you have a tannery 
of your own; but I tell you what does 
pay first rate—wolf-hunting. The gov- 
ernment pays five Zesos for every wolf- 
scalp and two for every coyote, and 
before they abolished the state bounty 
aman could ‘kill vermin for his liveli- 
hood.’”’ 

“You don’t use strychnine, do you?” 

“No: that can only be done in a free 
country like yours: our people cannot 
buy or sell any kind of poison without a 
special permit. Jt would make matters 
too easy for our dear squaws,— That's 
my sheepwalk, gentleman,” said the 
ranchero, pointing to a black-and-white 
dotted slope on a neighboring mountain- 
side. “I must leave you where that road 
turns off to the right.” 

“T wonder,” said I, “if English prize- 
sheep could ever get up that mountain? 
Just .look at these fat monsters, caba- 
llero,” handing him a copy of the ///us- 
trated London News: ‘‘have you ever 
seen the like in this part of the world ?” 
- While he inspected the paper I nudged 
my companion and whispered in his ear, 
“Try to make him accept some compen- 
sation.” 

“He wouldn't do it.” 

“Try, anyhow.” 

“The English would take our weth- 
ers for antelopes, if that’s what they call 
sheep,”’ laughed the ranchero. ‘Here is 
your paper, sir.” 

“Caballero,” said the wagonmaster, 
“would you do me a favor?” 

“Tf I can.” 

“You know I am a tradesman, and I 
should like to establish a market for our 
smoking-tobacco in this part of the coun- 
try: would you oblige me by accepting 
this sample?” offering him a four-pound 
package. ‘Please keep it, and let your 
neighbors try it, and let me know how 
they like it if I come this way again.” 

“What is it worth?” asked the ran- 
chero. 
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“I don’t remember just now, but I 
shall let you know before Christmas. 
Prices are changing continually, you 
know. Please keep it in the mean 
while.” 

“No, that would not do, sefior. Be 
kind enough to tell me the average 
price. This is nearly five pounds, I 
should say?” 

“Oh, that package you mean? Why, 
that’s a sample: they are always free to 
reliable parties.” 

Don Pancho’s eyes twinkled under his 
broad-brimmed sombrero. ‘“‘ You are very 
kind, sir,”’ said he. “ Well,” with a good- 
humored smile, “ you may always ve/y on 
one thing—that my old house-door will 
be open whenever you or your compan- 
ions return to the Val de Cafias. Let me 
get another one of those apples into your 
lunch -‘basket.: Thank you; and now 
good-bye, amigos.” 

He shook hands all round, and made 
us a respectful parting bow, as if we had 
put him under some great obligation, in- 
stead of having been feasted and lodged 
—at his expense, for when he was gone 
we found the four-pound package in the 
lunch-basket. 

The horizon cleared up before night, 
and when we reached a mulberry-grove 
on the bank of the Rio Fuerte the sun 
set behind a streak of that fleecy white 
mist which is a surer presage of fair 
weather than a perfectly cloudless sky. 
I do not know if the cicadas of ancient 
Greece were identical with the West 
Mexican species, but the enthusiasm of 
the classic poets would appear less in- 
explicable if the locust orchestras of their 
woods were not quite so monotonous as 
the katydid concerts of our Northern 
summer nights. I think I distinguish- 
ed a dozen different notes in the insect- 
music that came from the treetops of our 
mulberry-grove —the well-known chirp 
of the locust proper, a long-drawn whir, 
a twang, a low whistle, a singular bell- 
like ring, a combination of a click and 
a squeak, and a variety of insect-diph- 





thongs for which the English alphabet 
yields no equivalent. Singly repeated, 
they would have been tiresome, but their 
combined effect was quite entertaining. 
The smallest of the Mexican tree-locusts 
( Cicada dryas), a thing about as large as 
a castor-bean, chirps louder than a spar- 
row; and if it is true that it produces 
those sounds by rubbing its hind legs 
against the edge of its wings, the energy 
of the tiny fiddler is truly astonishing: 

I could not help admiring the wisdom 
of a merciful Creator, who has not in- 
creased the vocal power of animals in 
proportion to their size, when the over- 
ture of a coyote serenade sounded over 
the hills about an hour after sunset. It 
commenced with a slow crescendo, so ir- 
resistibly lugubrious that two of our dogs 
at once raised their heads and swelled 
their voices into a responsive tremolo, 
which may have been heard and ap- 
preciated by their distant relatives. A 
kick brought their antiphones to an ab- 
rupt finale, but every now and then their 
irrepressible feelings found vent in a low 
whine. 

It cannot be hunger that makes the 
Mexican coyotes howl, for the forests of 
the Encinal are inexhaustible storehouses 
of animal food, and the occasional disap- 
pointments which may attend their pre- 
datory enterprises would hardly furnish 
an excuse for such loud and protracted 
laments. It is rather an elegiac tenden- 
cy, which manifests itself in all the va- 
rieties of the genus Canis, for even the 
dingo, the voiceless dog of the Austra- 
lian wilderness, breaks forth into sympa- 
thetic grunts if he hears a puppy whine. 
It is the one touch of Nature which makes 
all canines kin, and has probably been in- 
herited from their common ancestor, the 
wolf, once “a mighty hunter before the 
Lord,” but who may have learned to 
howl when his business declined under 
the competition of Nimrod & Co., till the 
hunter became the hunted, unless he pre- 
ferred to enter the service of his rival at 
dog-wages. Fevix L. Oswap. 
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WE say “ Stratford-on -the-Sound,” 
because Stratford Point juts sharp- 
ly out into Long Island Sound, and its 
rocky promontory and soft silver beach 
feel the beat of the sea. “Stratford 
Light,” ever rising and setting like some 
swiftly -circling star at night, is watched 
for by all the pilots of the Sound steam- 
ers when shaping their eastward course 
after passing through the Narrows. The 
town is also called “Stratford-on-the- 
Housatonic,” and in colonial days was 
known as “Stratford - in - Connecticut.” 
Which one of the many English Strat- 
fords it was originally named for is a 
matter involving conjecture perhaps, 
but little doubt. The prophetic souls of 
its first settlers, “dreaming on things to 
come,” must have foreseen the tranquil 
beauty of the place, with its long avenues 
Vor. XXIV.—2 





of trees, its velvety turf, its picturesque 
rural scenery, and named it after Shake- 
speare’s town. 

Our Stratford, if not a place of pilgrim- 
age or fame, has advantages and charms 
which are not to be summed up in a sin- 
gle sentence. Nor has it committed itself 
to any fixed ideas or exhausted its strength 
in any one direction. The place is unique, 
with a character and ways of its own: it 
has the flavor of wealth without the tur- 
moil of commerce or manufactures; the 
flavor of exclusiveness without the pre- 
tences of fashion; the flavor of culture 
without any tinge of pedantry. It is rural, 
yet neither primitive nor crude; easily ac- 
cessible, yet isolated by its contrast to its 
surroundings ; picturesque, though it offers 
little to the seeker of wild and romantic 
scenery; a place of “summer resort,” 
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yet affording no facilities to the vulgar 
tourist. It is in New England, yet curi- 
ously unlike New England in most of its 
characteristics, while its quiet, mellow 
tone, tending to soothe the mind and 
inspire contentment, generally suggests 
the remark that it is “so English.” 
“Stratford,” wrote Dr. Samuel Peters 
in his General History of Connecticut, 
published in London in 1781, “lies on 


FIRST EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN CONNECTICUT. 


the west bank of the Osootonic River, 
having the sea or Sound on the south. 
There are three streets running north 
and south, and two east and west. The 
best is one mile long. On the centre 
square stands a meeting-house with stee- 
ple and bell, and a church with steeple, 
bell, clock and organ. It is a beautiful 
place, and from the water has an appear- 
ance not inferior to Canterbury. The peo- 
ple are said to be the most polite of any 
in the colony.” 

Ahundred years have rolled away since 
this was written, yet the description has 
been little contradicted by any changes. 
The Congregational church on Meeting- 
house Hill was burned down early in the 
century and replaced by the academy. 
A new Episcopal church has taken the 
place of the colonial edifice, and there 








have been other trifling concessions to a 
progressive age. But none of the charac- 
teristics of the sketch have been obscured. 
The village has never been stirred by 
those uneasy activities which overturn 
other New England towns, or if an im- 
pulse so little akin to its habits and tra- 
ditions has been felt, it was sure to result 
in disintegration, and Stratford has cast 
off its unruly suburbs, with their enter- 
prises and industries 
andambitions. Our 
Stratford has known no 
bustles, no excitements, 
no competitions: no 
coarse stimulus has in- 
truded into its life. The 
motto of the place and 
the expression of its re- 
pose has been from the 
beginning, “Surtout 
point de séle.” 

Hence one feels more 
than one sees in the old 
town. Its wide grass- 
bordered streets—al- 
most lawns in them- 
selves—its immeniorial 
elms, which arch above 

_ the silent walks, its 
glimpses of the wide 
majestic river, the har- 
bor and Sound, with 
the blue shores of Long 

Island on the far horizon, —all have as 

many suggestions to the mind and the 
imagination as to the senses, and the 
happiness one gains in the place has its 
roots in the finest perceptions. Main 
street, canopied by a leafy dome of elms, 
runs the entire length of the town: after 
passing the “Upper Green” it becomes 
no longer a village street, but a pictu- 
resque country road, wending through 
wooded nooks and along the banks of the 

Housatonic into the shadows and silence 

of the forests. Thus on the north Strat- 
ford merges its genuine characteristics in 

New England hill- and river-scenery, but 

on the south stretches a lazy length to 
listen to the murmur of the sea. Below 
the Neck are the broad salt-meadows, 
scarcely above the sea-line, levelling 
away to the horizons, through which 
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wind creeks, the water level with the 
banks at high tide, while at the ebb the 
sides are left perpendicular, black and 
bare. Here grows the salt-grass, dry, 
stiff, glistening, drowned twice a day by 
the sea and scorched by the suns, until 
the farmers cut it and carry it home in 
great thrifty-looking loads, which creep, 
a monotonous procession, through the 
quiet streets under the long shadows to- 
ward sunset on September days. Then 
the meadows, green before, take on mel- 
low autumn tints—warm browns, russet, 
orange, crimson—and, traversed by wan- 
dering shadows on autumn days, these 
wide monotonous spaces have a beauty 
and a poetry of their own. 

The chief streets of the village were 
originally laid out sixteen rods wide: 
each generation has encroached a little 
on the broad stretches of greensward, 


but they still remain of wonderful width, | 


and, played over by the shadows and 
the sunshine which flickers through the 
branches of the lofty trees, give an im- 
pression of illimitable distances and mas- 
sive repose. Stratford set out to bea city, 
and was carefully surveyed and laid out 
in squares; and it is a melancholy thought 
that instead of fulfilling its destiny, a city 
it might have become except for the lucky 
accident that its harbor was neither so 
broad nor so deep as that of Bridgeport, 
which lies a few miles westward. Asa 
city it might have been surpassed by 
others, and the distinction of the strange 
soft charm which now wins the eye and 
fixes the place in the heart would have 
been lost. 

The Housatonic River widens at its 
outlet, and makes the beautiful bay which 
is called “the Harbor.” The river de- 
serves more than a passing word. Un- 
til its waters near the sea they flowthrough 
a picturesque mountainous region which 
contains some of the most charming sce- 
nery of New England. But by the time 
it begins to feel the languid pulse of the 
tide it spreads its waters, washing banks 
rich in all pastoral beauties, and seeming 
no longer a river, but an arm of the sea. 
The apparent breadth of the bay is di- 
minished by the low-lying sedgy banks 
of Nell’s Island, and to the east Milford 
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Beach runs down its long white taper fin- 
ger, fringed with glistening shoals. Then 
open the far horizons of the Sound, spread- 
ing into distances of deep pure color ex- 
cept in the farthest verges, where Long 
Island shows, or the illimitable waste 
merges into pale, misty opal tints. 
Whatever commerce once came into 
Stratford harbor has almost passed away, 
and except for a few sloops and schoon- 
ers discharging cargoes of coal, and an 
occasional obstreperous steam-tug, it is 
now less devoted to the larger maritime 
enterprises than to pleasure-parties and 
amateur fishermen. Yachts and sail- 
boats, clean-cut sharpeys, and catama- 
rans suggesting phantoms of a wreck, 
chase each other up and down the bay 


MEETING-HOUSE HILL, WITH ACADEMY. 


on a summer’s day, cross and recross, 
tacking, jibing, careening from morning 
till night. Then in the oyster-season a 
brisk traffic is carried on, and the wa- 
ters are covered with a flotilla of odd- 
looking craft buying up loads of baby 
oysters for bedding. 

Stratford may be said to resemble a 
happy woman, inasmuch as it has no 
history. The original township was ten 
miles square, and was purchased in 1639 
by a gentleman of the name of Thomas 
Fairchild, who came out from England 
and was the first civil officer of the town. 
The Indians after selling their lands re- 
tired to their two reservations— one at 
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Golden Hill, Bridgeport, and the other 
at Coram, on the borders of Huntington. 
The names of some of the early settlers 
were Judson, Wilcoxson, Hawley, Nell, 
Welles, Birdsey, etc., all of whom had 
large families, and whose descendants 


LIGHTHOUSE POINT. 


still belong to Stratford. Mr. Birdsey 
removed here from Milford in 1649, and 
tradition lends a sort of romance to his 
hegira. Milford was renowned for its 
orthodoxy, and the “Blue Laws,” both 
written and unwritten, were rigidly en- 
forced. One of these insisted that no 
man should kiss his wife on Sunday. 
Mr. Birdsey, having been caught offend- 
ing in this particular, was on Monday 
sentenced to a certain number of lashes: 
he escaped from the town-officers, howev- 
er, ran to the river, swam it, and once on 
the Stratford shore shook his fists in his 
pursuers’ faces. His wife followed him, 
as in duty bound, and his children in- 
creased and his grandchildren multiplied 
until now the Birdsey pedigree is the cen- 
tral stem of all Stratford genealogies. 
Another curious story is told about one 
of these descendants, who from his pa- 
triarchal tendencies is generally called 
“Grandfather Birdsey.”” One summer 
more than a hundred years ago a terri- 
ble drouth occurred, and not only all the 
cisterns, but the very wells, ran dry, and 
the live-stock on all the farms in the lo- 
cality suffered for want of water. In this 
extremity of need Grandfather Birdsey 
went out upon his place, and, kneeling 
down in a retired spot, prayed earnestly 
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for water. Rising from his knees, he 
saw before him a tuft.of green herbage, 
which caught his eye, contrasted as it 
was with the universal brown of the 
parched earth. He put down his hand, 
and, feeling the ground cool and moist 
beneath it, took a spade and removed 
the soil, when a spring trickled up and 
overflowed the place. In all the centu- 
ry since this fountain has never run dry, 
and it is still pointed out as ‘‘ Grandfather 
Birdsey’s Spring.” 

But to return to the infant colony. 
Naturally, its first troubles arose from 
schisms in the churches. Those good 
old. questions of church membership and 
discipline, infant baptism and the sort 
and degree of everlasting damnation for 
the unregenerate and the backsliding, 
arose, were discussed, and resulted in 
separation. The chief schismatics in 
Stratford church left the settlement and 
colonized Woodbury. But it may as 
well be confessed that Puritan rigors 
never gained full sway over Stratford. 
There was from the start a strong con- 
servative element in the town, and no- 
where in New England was felt’ more 
early the reaction from the strifes of Con- 
gregationalism. The first Episcopal so- 
ciety in Connecticut colony was founded 
in Stratford in the year 1707, and main- 
tained a struggling existence until 1722, 
when a mission was established. From 
1723, Christ Church of Stratford has a 
clear record and an important history. 
At that time Mr. Samuel Johnson,* hav- 
ing returned from England, where he 
had spent a year and taken holy orders, 
was settled as pastor, and until 1754, 
when he became president of King’s 
(now Columbia) College in New. York, 
he gave all his powerful abilities to the 
advancement of the parish. During his 
long pastorate there were some lively 


* Born in Guilford, Connecticut, 1696; Congrega- 
tional minister and tutor at Yale College, where he 
became converted to Episcopacy at the same time 
that other ministers and professors changed their 
religious views. This event caused a great commo- 
tion. ‘‘I suppose,’ said President Woolsey in an 
historical address, ‘‘ that greater alarm would scarce- 
ly be awakened in Yale College now if the theological 
faculty were to declare for the Church of Rome, 
avow their belief in transubstantiation, and pray to 
the Virgin Mary.” 
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breezes of doctrinal and social differ- 
ences between the rival religious bodies. 
The Rev. Hezekiah Gold, the Congrega-. 
tional minister, was in 

the habit of saying that 

Dr. Johnson had never 

been truly converted, 

and of intimating with 

somewhat obtrusive 

frankness that his 

Episcopal brother was 

a thief and a robber of 

churches, and that the 

doors of his sanctuary 

stood open to all mis- 

chief and wickedness. 

But these little trou- 

bles finally righted 

themselves, and the 

two religious bodies 

began to look upon 

each other as Chris- 

tian brethren as their 

bells rang out togeth- 

er. The first Congre- 

gational bell was shrill 

and thin in tone, while 

the bell of the Episco- 

pal church was deep 

and heavy. In a later generation a 
village wit used to say, “The Congre- 
gational bell goes— 





O - rig-in-al sin! O - rig-in-al sin! O - rig-in-al sin! 


and the Episcopal bell goes— 


ee cie ceeeeeeeaeee | 
Good old English roast-beef ! Good old English roast-beef !’’ 


In 1743 the second Christ Church was 
erected on the village green at the foot 
of Meeting-house Hill, where it stood 
until 1858. It was to this church that 
Dr. Peters admiringly alluded, and on 
the top of its steéple was a proud and 
dominant cock, which has to this day 
faced the tempest. The bell was given 
by Dr. Johnson, and the glass for its 
many windows by another well-wisher, 
who, however, when he came to pay 
the bill, is said to have expressed some 
regrets for his over-lavish generosity, 
declaring with irritation that the church 
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must all have been made of glass. The 


organ was the first instrument of its kind 
used in a place of public worship in Con- 


UP THE RIVER. 


necticut, and was purchased in 1756 by 
thirty-three persons, who “bound them- 
selves to Mr. Gilbert Doblois of Boston, 
merchant, in the aggregate sum of sixty 
pounds sterling, to be paid within six years 
in six equal payments of ten pounds ster- 
ling per annum, without demand of in- 
terest.” 

The Revolution brought fresh causes 
of difference between the churches. The 
Episcopal ministers, whose strength lay 
in traditional authority, naturally took 
the side of England. Having prayed so 
long for “our excellent King George,” 
they found it almost impossible to leave 
off such supplications. One of them ut- 
tered this prayer by inadvertence after 
the war began: then, seeing a threaten- 
ing movement in his congregation, he 
corrected himself, shouting frantically, 
“O Lord, I mean George Washington !” 
In Stratford church the old prayers were 
cut short by an arbitrary patriot, who had 
no notion of uttering “amen” to such 
heresies. “ My grandfather,” so Captain 
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Pulaski Benjamin has told me, “went to 
church the Sunday after the battle of 
Lexington, and when Mr. Kneeland (the 
clergyman) read out the prayer for the 
royal family, he stood up in his pew and 
declared that no such prayers must be 
uttered in Stratford — that the name of 
George III. was the name of the worst 
enemy of every one in the colony. Mr. 
Kneeland rose from his knees, shut his 
prayer-book, raised his hand and pro- 
nounced the benediction, and the church 
was closed until the end of the war. . . 
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them no freedom, and would not even 
permit them to visit parishioners with- 
out leave from the civil authorities. Mr. 
Kneeland, pastor of Christ Church, “thus 
died a prisoner to the patriots in his own 
house in Stratford, April 17, 1777.” 
Stratford gave its proportion of men 
and money to the patriot cause. Gene- 
ral Wooster shines conspicuously among 
the officers who belonged to the town. 
It was more fortunate than other towns 
and villages along the coast, which were 
attacked and burned, but the inhabitants 
passed through 
plenty of terrors 
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and vicissitudes. 
One hour of heart- 
quake and hopeless 
suspense still tells 
its story: on a pane 
of glass preserved 
in a fine old house 
in Elm street are 
these words scratch- 
ed with a diamond: 
““Peace, hush this 
dismal din of arms! 
Jan. 17,1777.” We 
can hear the wo- 
man’s sigh all 
through the long 
=| century. 

il The only military 
unsusrss} engagement which 








‘‘ PARADISE.” 


We were good patriots, we were,” Cap- 
tain Benjamin went on, “but we had one 
staunch Tory and churchman in our fam- 
ily. Afterthe church was closed my grand- 
father’s family used to attend Presbyte- 
rian meeting on the hill, close by the 
place where the academy now stands, 
but their old dog Duke would never go 
past the church when he followed his 
master out on Sunday mornings. He 
would not go to Presbyterian meeting 
with rebels—not he! He stretched him- 
self on the great millstone before the 
closed church-door and waited until ser- 
vice was over.” The patriots all over 
New England carried some rampant Pu- 
ritanism into their treatment of the unpa- 
triotic Episcopal ministers: they allowed 








ever took place 

within town -limits 
occurred in the war of 1812. There had 
been for some time rumors that the Brit- 
ish were preparing to devastate the coasts 
of Connecticut, and when one of the en- 
emy’s men-of-war anchored off Stratford 
lighthouse a thrill of terror ran through 
the entire town. The authorities met, and 
it was decided to take instant measures 
for safety, to post a militia guard near 
the Point, which should keep watch for 
the invaders, detect their manceuvres, 
and oppose them if they attempted to 
land. A sergeant and sixteen men were 
selected for this dangerous task. “Not a 
drum was heard” as the armed company 
with great caution and secrecy proceed- 
ed to their post, every man sworn to do 
his duty. The shades of night never de- 
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scended more heavily than upon this 
band of devoted patriots, who felt that 
not only the destinies of Stratford de- 
pended upon their bravery, but the fate 
of their wives and children as well. The 


ers: unaccountable gleams were seen 
overhead. Inspired by a belief that the 
enemy might be at hand, the sergeant 
valiantly crept along the sands, climbed 
a low slope, stretched himself flat on the 
ground, and waited. For a time all was 
still: then all at once he saw clearly that 
something moved. It moved again, and 
yet again! There could be no doubt but 
what the British were upon them. “Sca¢- 
ter, men | SCATTER!” he cried frantically 
at the top of his voice, and his men, faith- 
ful to the least word of their commander, 
scattered. -As daylight gradually made 
the situation visible, the valiant warriors 
crawled out of their various hiding-places 
and looked each other in the face. The 
British man-of-war was nowhere to be 
seen: all that remained to show what 
the dangers of their midnight encounter 
had been were the three mullein-stalks 
which the sergeant had seen waving in 
the wind. The comrades swore a sacred 


ELM STREET, 
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night was black, a driving wind tore the 
clouds overhead, and the breakers roar- 
ed against the lighthouse rocks. Strange 
sounds were heard, which awoke the 
direst consternation among the watch- 





oath, and declared they would keep it 
with an equal mind, that the story of the 
night’s adventure should never be told; 
and with that veil drawn over the secret 
the conquering heroes returned home to 
their breakfasts. Two hours afterward, 
as the sergeant was chopping wood in 
his dooryard, one of his neighbors, who 
had not served on military duty, looked 
over the fence, and said with a grim 
smile, “Scatter, men! scatter!” The 
story was too good to keep. 

These historical vicissitudes past, Strat- 
ford settled down into a long sleep. Co- 
lonial and religious excitements had died 
out: the periodical excitements of politics 
were taken mildly, as if between the ex- 
tremes of parties might be found a mid- 
dle ground of toleration where men might 
dwell together. If I could but summon 
up the old postmaster, David Brooks, as a 
witness of the good feeling that kept him 
in office half a century, secure in the af- 
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fection of friend and adversary, we should 
see that Presidential elections might be 
robbed of half their terrors. Is there any- 
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fierceness of his look and attitude, one 
might have supposed that he regarded 
the claimant of a letter as an intruder 
on his own rights. 
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BUSINESS CENTRE. 


where now in the land such a post-office 
as he kept in a little store, where the sun- 
niest and pleasantest corner was provid- 
ed with cushioned seats for the comfort 
of the venerable men who “most did 
congregate’’ to meet the arriving post- 
bag? This generation knows nothing of 
the pleasurable excitement of having a 
mail come in. There are nimble fingers 
and miraculous methods now-a-days, 
and papers and letters are whisked into 
boxes which show one at a glance what 
is in store. No such convenient and un- 
dignified proceedings were possible when 
Mr. Brooks was in power. From the mo- 
ment his trembling old hands grasped the 
bag and slowly inserted the key until a 
litter of letters and papers from East and 
West and North and South was spread 
on the counter before him, he gradually 
swelled with importance and solemnity. 
His was no careless guardianship: mar- 
vellous precautions would he take lest 
the letters should get into wrong hands 
when they left his own; in fact, from the 





Gathering the pack- 
ets into his hand and 
expanding his lungs 
to their fullest, he 
would begin (often 
’ interrupting: himself 
by truculent observa- 
tions on bad ink and 
“ bad writing) to read 
off the names, peer- 
ing. at each © super- 
scription through his 
heavy-bowecl specta- 
cles, holding the mis- 
sive first at arm’s 
- length, then directly 
under his nose. The 
happy recipient on 
hearing his name 
called would shout 

“Here!” when the 

old postmaster, after 

indignantly survey- 

ing the aspirant from 

head to foot, evident- 
ly longing to pronounce him an impostor, 
would make a reluctant surrender. 

Wealth naturally flowed into Stratford 
thmough many channels, although the 
larger industries were not pursued: 
“stores"’ there were in plenty, which 
drove a thriving, if a languid, trade. 
One of these stores, whose extraordi- 
nary collection of goods defied analyza- 
tion and classification, was declared to 
contain every salable article on the face 
of the earth. This was made the subject 
of a wager, and the challenger proceed- 
ed to the store and asked its proprietor 
if he had a fulpit/ He lost his money, 
for the shopkeeper blandly replied that 
he happened to have a pulpit, a very 
good pulpit indeed—the old Methodist 
pulpit! 

Stratford, like most places on the coast, 
has had plenty of sailors and plenty of 
captains—captains of fishing-boats, cap- 
tains of coast-schooners, captains of East 
India ships. The captain Jar eminence 
of Stratford has long been Captain Pu- 
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laski. Benjamin. ‘Other captains of ‘his 
day and. generation are old men, their 
strength and prime, their ability and en- 
ergy, wasted in long cruises, and for the 
remainder of their lives they are obliged 
to be contented with.a chair tilted against 
the wall at a convenient angle, and orac- 
ular silences unless in the mood for some 
briny old sea-story which has few listen- 
ers and fewer believers. Captain Ben- 
jamin, on the other hand, after crowd- 
ing his sea-career with interest, entered 
upon a new lease of pleasant existence 





of Ghent was being signed. Afterward 
he was in the China and Liverpool trade : 
he carried, first or last, all sorts of pre- 
cious cargoes, but no matter what rich 
merchandise freighted his ships in the 
old days, it is a matter of certainty that 
his present sailboat, which cuts the blue 
waters of Stratford harbor on a summer’s 
day, contains treasures yet more price- 
less. The Adele is noted for its pretty 
crews, and, surrounded by bright eyes, 
rosy cheeks and girlish figures, the last 
Dartmoor prisoner enjoys a different sort 
of captivity. 

Few lives have been so quiet and 
blissful as to have known no break, no 
harsh interruption of their repose. One 


such episode gave Stratford for a time an 
! 





THE LAST DARTMOOR PRISONER. 





as a landsman. The Prince de Ligne 
thought the most desirable fate was to 
be a woman till thirty, a soldier till fif- 
ty, and a monk the rest of one’s life; 
but our captain, improving on that, was 
asailor till fifty, and during the other 
half of his life has been the most delight- 
ful:of young men. He now’remains the 
last survivor of the Dartmoor prisoners. 
He can.be eloquent concerning his long- . 
past ‘imprisonment, and has an interest- 


.ing story to teli#6f the brutal massacre 


at Dattmoor at the very time the treaty 
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uneviable fame. Some of my readers 
will call up without any effort of memory 
the strange and mysterious history of the 
“Stratford Knockings,”’ which began in 
March, 1850. One is tempted to believe 
that the spirit of Goody Bassett, hanged 
in 1651 for divers witchlike arts, was 
never fairly laid, and now, after an un- 
quiet term of one hundred and ninety- 
nine years, returned to walk the earth. 
Or it may be that the dust of those early 
settlers, over whose graves the lofty trees 
of Elm street were planted and now ex- 
tend their leafy aisles, rose for a sort of 
earthly judgment-day and took possession 
of the nearest habitation. Evil-minded or 
angry spirits they must have been who 
ransacked, pounded, knocked and al- 
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most overturned the quiet, decorous 
house known in later years as the Strat- 
ford Institute. During the early period 
of this unearthly possession the entire 
village was convulsed with excitement 
and lost its character for sobriety ; crowds 
poured hither by every train ; editors, re- 
porters, Spiritualists, sceptics explored, 


HOUSE WHERE THE “STRATFORD. KNOCKINGS’’ OCCURRED. 


watched, investigated and interrogated, 
and gave an unwelcome publicity to the 
scandalous details. The single village 
hackman throve amidst the universal 
decline and fall of Stratford: so many 
were the visitors that he was obliged to 
set up a huge yellow omnibus, which 
traversed the streets night and day with 
a sign in huge capitals which made the 
village disgrace only too legible: “ Mys- 
terious Stratford Knockings.” 

The “knockings”’ began in the house 
of Dr. A. Phelps, who had resided in the 
place, with his wife and children, for two 
or three years. The day was Sunday. 
When Dr. Phelps’s family returned from 
church they found their door hung with 
crape, and-on entering the house saw 
signs of strange disturbance during their 
absence, while in one of the rooms was 
discovered a figure laid out and shroud- 
ed for the grave. From this moment 
the house was taken possession of by 
the ‘‘spirits’’ or some other unseen agen- 
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cies, that continued to run riot for the 

ensuing eight months or more. Every 

trick, device, horror, absurdity, imperti- 

nence ever pressed into the service of 

ghost, hobgoblin, witch or modern “‘spir- 

it’ was now turned against the peace and 

respectability of this unfortunate family. 

There were rappings— not merely rap- 

pings, but thumpings, 

and thumpings, too, 

as if a giant’s strength 

were behind them; 

there were marvel- 

lous noises, with re- 

verberations like 

thunder up and down 

the staircases and 

along the halls ; there 

were apparitions, 

strange figures in 

strange places; there 

were messages from 

the unseen land of 

the spirits, not only 

iii} spelled out in hard 

hill knocks and vibrations 

io —~ on headboards of 

Becumeae beds, on ceilings, 

doors and floors, but 

written out fairly on 

slips of paper, which floated down from 

the invisible like the leaves of the Cu- 

mzean Sibyl: the very vegetables from 

the cellar on being pared and sliced 

were found to be written over with indel- 

ible characters. There were apparently 

whole legions of spirits hard at work, as 

if all the tormented souls from one of 

Dante’s lowest circles had been delivered 

from their pain to communicate certain 

tidings to all who entered Dr. Phelps’s 

house, then, finding no interpreter, grew 

angry and waged war upon the unbeliev- 

ers who rejected them. Their ammu- 

nition showed a dearth of all suitable 

spiritual artillery: flat-irons, large junk 

ink - bottles, scuttles of coals, pokers, 

bricks, and even toilet-brushes, were the 

weapons made use of; scissors too, since 

one of the daily performances was cut- 

ting into ribbons the clothes of the son 
and heir of the house. 

These things may seem incredible, 

but they were not done in a corner, and 
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the eyes of all men were turned to see 
what would be the end of it. The un- 
happy master of the house courted inves- 
tigation, and for four months everything 
was investigated and the most widely- 
differing conclusions were reached. Elm 
street — haughty, exclusive, aristocratic 
Elm street—echoed to the tread of hun- 
dreds who came to find some clew to 
the strange “Stratford knockings.”” First 
of all was Parson Weed, startled out of 
his study-chair by the tidings of these 


en and earth not reached by their little 
foot- measure of philosophy. Strange 
things were enacted before clear-sighted 
and reasonable men, two of whom, sit- 
ting alone in a room with two doors— 
one opening into the hall, and the other 
into a clothes-press— heard knockings 
on the inside of the closet-door, which 
on opening they found to proceed from 
vacancy: as soon as the door was again 
closed the knockings proceeded, not only 
with a loud noise, but so vigorously that 
the very panels shook under their eyes. 
Sitting before the fire, they beheld the or- 
naments on the mantelpiece spring from 
their places to alight unbroken on the 
floor; bricks started out of thin air and 
were hurled across the room; pokers 
jumped up of their own accord and went 
crashing through the windows; on lift- 
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DINING-ROOM OF WILLIAM SAMUEL JOHNSON, ESQ. 














doings of the Evil One in the very midst 
of the faithful, still wearing his gown and 
slippers, his luminous eyes bent on space 
as he strode indignantly forward, eager to 
encounter and vanquish the adversary. 
Other divines followed him, but all the 
light of their orthodoxy could not illu- 
minate the darkness of these manifesta- 
tions. Some of those who came to sug- 
gest an easy remedy for cheap and ob- 
vious impostures remained mute, deci- 
ding that there might be things in heav- 
















ing a lighted candle they saw the flame 
expand to four times its usual circumfer- 
ence, circle round the wick, then shrink 
and hang blue and tremulous above, and 
finally resume its feeble flicker. These 
sights, and a thousand others as unusual, 
are related by the most credible witnesses 
among outsiders. The family themselves 
were compelled to endure personal dem- 
onstrations of ghosts or hobgoblins, who 
when clasped in the arms of flesh and 
blood vanished, leaving nothing behind 
save sheets from the domestic linen- 
chest. 

Life in Stratford was not an amuse- 
ment to the worthy Dr. Phelps. Sur- 
rounded apparently by a band of hos- 
tile forces which threatened flesh and 
blood, haunted, waylaid and pursued by 
spectres, girt about by a sea of mystery 
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which separated him from: his fellow- 
creatures, and, worse than all, forced to 
have his misfortunes become a show, 
a coarse stimulus for sensationalists, he 
saw no resource but to flee from his trou- 
bles, and he accordingly left the place. 
The spirits went with him, or back to their 
forgotten God’s Acre, or into the witch’s 
unmarked burial-place. There are those 
who still shake their heads over the Strat- 


ON THE ROAD. 


ford knockings, maintaining that they 
were never in any degree explained, 
while others find them as easy of solu- 
tion as the jokes in a last year’s almanac. 

Stratford has never been provincial in 
its manners, fashions or modes. Certain 
traits of elegance, of agreeable manners, 
of the best fashions of doing things, it 
may as well be conceded without ques- 
tion, belonged to the place from the be- 
ginning. Dr. Peters a hundred years ago 
made special mention of this, and as- 
cribed it to the constant attrition with 
people from the mother-country and so- 
journers from the islands and Southern 
sections. Every place has its characteris- 
tic people, and Stratford of course has had 
its generations of men and women whose 
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characteristics stand out, or seem to stand 
out, more strongly marked in individual- 
ity than those of to-day. Some of the 
names which still testify to the long-con- 
tinued prosperity of the piace — Ben-: 
jamin, Nicoll, Poore, Walker, Tomlin- 
son, Gorham, Thompson, Wetmore, 
Plant, Judson, Shelton, Wheeler, Booth 
—seem to be more largely represented 
in the quiet graveyards which lie one on 
the right and the oth- 
er on the left than in 
the homes of the liv- 
ing. Among the fam- 
ilies whose genealo- 
gies enrich the history 
of Stratford, the John- 
sons are ‘pre-eminent. 
Some suggestion of Dr. 
Samuel Johnson’s use- 
ful career has already 
been given. After re- 
tiring from the pres- 
idency of King’s Col- 
lege he ended his days 
quietly in this place in 
1772. His son, Wil- 
liam Samuel Johnson, 
was a man of perhaps 
more brilliant abilities, 
and his life embraced 
the widest range of 
opportunities for dis- 
tinction and culture: 
his profession was 
the law, and he held 
everywhere high places of honor and 
trust.. In 1766 he was appointed agent 
to England, and resided there for five 
years: later in life he was one of the 
ratifiers of the Constitution of the United 
States, was sent Senator to Washington, 
and succeeded his father as president of 
Columbia College. The Johnson connec- 
tion is interesting from the fact of its in- 
cluding many eminent presidents of col- 
leges: besides Dr. Johnson and his son 
may be. mentioned Presidents Jonathan 
Edwards, first and second, Rev. Aaron 
Burr, Timothy Dwight, Sereno Dwight, 
Theodorus Dwight Woolsey and Daniel 
C. Gilman. The house of the present Wil- 
liam Samuel Johnson, the great-grand- 
son of Dr. Samuel Johnson, is full of 
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memorials of the vanished generations. 
The dining-room is hung with family 
portraits, and above the fireplace may 
be seen the refined, beautiful face of 
Jonathan Edwards, which little suggests 
his character as a fiery zealot and rigid 
doctrinaire. The autograph letters pre- 
served in the family archives are of ster- 
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‘sented by letters, and there is at least 


ling’ value and interest, and show fre- 
quent intercourse with many of the lead- 
ing minds of the eighteenth century. Dr. 
Johnson and Bishop Berkeley were life- 
long correspondents, and many of the 
bishop’s theories were discussed between 
them: Dr. Franklin is also well repre- 
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one from the pen of Dr. Samuel John- 
son the lexicographer. He met his name- 
sake in London, and the acquaintance 
was sufficiently intimate and cordial to 
occasion the presentation of a splendid 
folio copy of the famous Dictionary and 
also a portrait of himself; both of which 
are still preserved.. The following letter 
hangs framed against the wall of the 
Johnsons’ library : 


“To Dr. JOHNSON :—S1R,—Of all those 
whom the various accidents of life have 
brought within my notice, there is scarce 
any one whose acquaintance I have more 
desired to cultivate than yours. I can- 
not indeed charge you with neglecting 
me, yet our mutual inclination could 





‘““WHAT IS ONE AMONG SO MANY?” 
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scarce gratify itself with opportunities ; 
the current of the day always bore us 
away from one another, and now the 
Atlantic is between us. 

“Whether you carried away an im- 
pression of me as pleasing as that 
which you left me of yourself, I know 
not: if you did, you have not forgot- 
ten me, and will be glad that I do not 
forget you. Merely to be remembered 
is indeed a barren pleasure, but it is 
one of the pleasures which is more 
sensibly felt as human nature is more 
exalted. 

“To make you wish that I should have 
you in my, mind, I would be glad to tell 


-you something which you do not know, 


but all public affairs are printed; and as 
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you and I had no common friends, I can 
tell you no private history. 

“The Government I think grows strong- 
er, but Iam afraid the next general elec- 
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tion will be a time of uncommon turbu- 


lence, violence and outrage. 
“Of Literature no great product has 
appeared, or is expected; the attention 


TOO LITTLE ROMEO. 


of the people has for some years been 
otherwise employed. 

“T was told two days ago of a design 
which must excite some curiosity. Two 
ships are in preparation, which are un- 
der the command of Captain Constan- 
tine Phipps, to explore the Northern 
ocean, not to seek the North-east or the 
North-west passage, but to sail directly 
north as near the pole as they can go. 
They hope to find an open ocean, but I 
suspect it is one mass of perpetual con- 
gelation. I do not much wish well to dis- 
coveries, for I am always afraid they will 
end in conquest and robbery. 

“T have been out of order this winter, 
but am grown better. Can I ever hope 





to see you again, or must I always be 
content to tell you that in another hemi- 
sphere, 

“IT am, Sir, your most humble servant, 

““SAMUEL JOHNSON? 
‘* Jounson’s Court, Fleet street, ny 
March 4» 1773.” 

The old Johnson house was removed 
a few years ago, much to the regret of 
all lovers of old colonial mansions curi- 
ous in tiles and carved work. Thehouse 
at present occupied by the family dates 
from 179g. The Nicoll place, which dates 
from the first half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, has fallen into the hands of lineal 
descendants of Jonathan Edwards, and 
the rooms are hung with family por- 














traits, among which are those of Aaron 
Burr and his beautiful but most ill-fated 
daughter, Theodosia. Opposite Colonel 
Burr, confronting his enemy unto death, 
is a rare and valuable statuette of Alex- 
ander Hamilton. It is a strange con- 
junction for the quiet parlor in the old 
house: one might suspect that Colonel 
Burr, with his penetrating eyes, straight, 
clear features and subtle indrawn smile, 
must blush a little under that pale gaze, 
and that sometimes in ghostly dawns the 
two must unclose their 
lips and mutter to each 
other about the old 
insults and the old 
wrongs. 

This house stands on 
Elm street, which is a 
little more beautiful, 
a little more choice, 
than any other of Strat- 
ford streets, with its 
three rows of trees 
which canopy a para- 
dise of emerald-enam- 
elled lawns— pleasant 
places all played over 
by the changing sun- 
light of summer days. 
Elm street might. well 
be made a theme by 
itself; and if we could 
make the pageantry 
of its bygone festivals 
reappear and people 


the long colonnades “oN THE PIAZZA” (HOUSE OF FREDERICK A. BENJAMIN, ESQ.). 


with all the figures 

which have paced up and down —the 
pretty girls, the lovers arm in arm, riders 
on white horses, groups of party - goers 
and croquet - players —and thus mirror 
the shadows of the old life, plenty of ra- 
diance would be thrown over Stratford, 
and all its brilliant points be brought 
out in bold relief. 

On Elm street stands the house of Miss 
E. L. Linsley, which contains the collec- 
tion of her father, James H. Linsley, the 
most noted of Connecticut naturalists; 
and the residence of Alfred Beach, of the 
Scientific American, is opposite. One of 
the most attractive and striking places in 
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min, Esq., whose stately house and pleas- 
ant grounds are-associated with the most 
delightful of all Stratford hospitalities. 
Mention might be made of other houses— 
that of John C. Bach, rich in works of art 
and bric-a-brac, and that of Mrs. Judson, 
containing beautiful and historical pieces 
of furniture dating back to Elizabethan 
times. We might go on enumerating 
special features of interest, including 
Mr. Hubbell’s ‘“‘model farm,” which has 
raised the standard of all the farmers 





in two. counties, and changed the old- 
fashioned breed of red cows into the 
beautiful-eyed Alderneys. 

But the people—not the houses, be 
they costly and palatial as some of them 
are—are what give the place its tone and 
render it peculiarly habitable. The gates 
swing wide in Stratford; the hostesses are 
charming; no cares intrude; the chance 
of an interchange of intellectual sym- 
pathies is constant; smiles and warm 
grasps of the hand invite a countless rep- 
etition of friendly visitings. It is a sin- 
cere, unartificial, and at the same time 
a highly-civilized, life one may lead in 


the town belongs to Frederick A. Benja- | Stratford. It has its amusements, of 
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course, on sea and shore and under the 
widespread foliage. Croquet seemed to 
have been by a fine fitness created for the 
special needs of Stratford life, and who- 
ever has played it there under the wil- 
lows and elms has found his ideal of 
what an out-of-doors diversion may be- 
come fully answered: the game is prop- 
erly played nowhere else. Besides cro- 
quet there is archery, while another form 
of entertainment unique in pleasantness 
and peculiar to the place is “tea on the 
beach,”’ when a crowd of happy people 
drive through the pleasant lanes to the 
shore of Long Beach, and eat supper with 
the accompaniment of the music of the 
sad sea-waves. 

Charming women are of course the 
natural product of a mellow civilization 
like that of Stratford: the town has the 
reputation of having “turned out more 
brilliant women than any place between 
New York and Boston.” It has some- 
times been suggested that here, as else- 
where, these lovely creatures have not 
their full deserts, and that there is plen- 
ty of balcony, but very little Romeo. 
But that is a crying evi] in all places 
outside the great marts of the world, and 
Eve lives alone in many a Paradise, 
while Adam makes money in purgatory. 
But young men are not needed to.add 
picturesqueness to the charming glimpses 
which pique and flatter the eye on every 
hand—of girls loitering along the broad 
walks beneath the elms, driving in low 
phaetons, grouping on piazzas or under 
the willows. The sole use of the mascu- 
line sex is naturally to offer incense, and 
to furnish enough piquancy to the situa- 
tion to give food for gossip; and so much 
may be safely counted upon anywhere 
outside of a nunnery. Whole genera- 
tions of belles, married with the éclat of 
a “Stratford wedding,” attest the fact that 
men come and go and lay their hearts at 
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the feet of the pretty girls who begin by 
complaining of a lack of Romeos. 

True Stratforders are of two classes; 
the first are those intimately connected 
with the place by associations and tra- 
ditions, whose ancestors settled here and 
gave their earthly substance to the soil, 
so that the very dust became sacred to 
the generations which followed in the 
footsteps of these forefathers. The sec- 
ond are those who are Stratforders by 
instinct—by destiny, as it were: not hav- 
ing known Stratford, they might have 
been happy living and dying in some 
less favored spot of the wide earth; hav- 
ing seen it, it becomes to them a posses- 
sion, it may be —if not, then a hope, a 
dream of the future. These true Strat- 
forders — and we want no others—love © 
the place, not for its advantages, not for 
its desirability as a place of residence, 
not wholly for its beauty, but for the 
tone, the feeling, which is at the begin- 
ning defnitely struck and gives it for 
ever after a distinct place in their con- 
sciousness. They may confess a certain 
stagnation, a lack of turbulent life; they 
may be more diverted in localities where 
events move on with a livelier tread and 
the play of the passions is more exciting 
and adventure more dramatic ; they may 
go away and live for a time, fancying 
from idle whim or from necessity that 
transplantation from the mother soil 
suits them; but the tyranny of filial sen- 
timent holds them in thrall; they feel 
an infinite home-sickness : they return— 
they must return—drawn back by invis- 
ible leading - strings. This instinct is 
planted deep in all true Stratforders, 
and among the village worthies gossip- 
ing at.the corner stores no more sévere 
animadversion can be passed upon those 
transient families who remain for a sea- 
son or two, then return no more, than 
“They never took to Stratford.” 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 


FELT not a little solicitude concern- 

ing Harry. Frank Woolsey’s words 
had but quickened my dawning premo- 
nitions that something was going terri- 
bly wrong with him. From the moment 
he had made frank confession of his need 
of money I had been uneasy about him. 
To be in debt was, for Harry, to have al- 
tered all the ideas of his life, all the in- 
stincts which had been trained in him by 
the Holts. I was at a loss to guess how 
he could spend his money. He was no 
coxcomb: the appointments of his studio 
were plain even toshabbiness. The old 
rococo splendors, which it had been his 
ambition to collect during his early ca- 
reer as an artist and during his travels in 
the East, and with which he had deck- 
ed his atelier when he first came to New 
York, hung tattered and piecemeal now. 
He was no sensualist, no reveller. Could 
I had asked my- 


it be that he gambled ? 
self this question over and over again 
before Frank suggested a new solution 
of the problem. 

I went to his studio the morning after 
the events mentioned in the last chapter, 


and found the door locked. I suspected 
that he was within, as I caught the scent 
of a cigar, and pushed my card beneath 
the door and waited, but no answer came 
to my demand for admittance. Next day 
I repeated my visit, armed this time with 
my latch-key, which I had kept, without 
any particular object in doing so, ever 
since my winter in New York three years 
before. The door was merely locked, not 
bolted, yet I entered a little shamefaced 
at my intrusion. 

Harry was there, as I knew he was, 
lying on his sofa. I put a laughing face 
upon the matter, told him how badly he 
had used me, and that such slights em- 
bittered friendship. He had not spoken 
a word, but raised himself on one arm as 
I entered and looked at me. He was un-, 
shaven, his eyes were bloodshot, his dress 


disordered, but he smiled, and, reaching 
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out his slippered foot, drew a chair close 
beside him. 

“IT was a beast to lock you out, old 
fellow,” said he. 

“Are you sick, Harry?” 

“No,” he replied, “I’m not sick.” 
Something in his tone forbade my 
pressing him with inquiries. 

““Well,’’ I observed, sitting down, “if 
you are not sick, you are a pretty-look- 
ing object for this time of day. When 
did you eat anything ?” 

- He pulled out his watch. “One o'clock,” 
saidhe. “I believe I ate breakfast yester- 
day morning.” 

“Not since ?”” 

“T have not been out since.” 

But he had drunk heavily. On the 
table beside him was an empty bottle 
labelled cognac and a drained glass. I 
started up, opened the window and. threw 
the bottle into an ash-barrel. 

“Got any more of this stuff?’ I asked. 

“No: I wanted more, but hadn’t it.” 
* His tone was not reckless, merely 
apathetic. 

I.went up to him and put my hand 
on his shoulder. “Get up, Harry,” said 
I gently, “wash your face, brush your 
hair, button your vest, and we will go 
out and lunch together.” 

“T want nothing,” he answered me 
hoarsely. ‘You mean well, Floyd, but 
you'd better go and leave me to my- 
self.” 

“Did you ever care for me, Harry ?” 

His lips quivered. “I used to care,” 
he muttered. ‘There was a time when 
I had a heart and soul, and had not sunk 
to the level of a brute.”’ 

“If you ever cared for me get up and 
come out with me, Harry, into the sun- 
shine.” 

A spasm crossed his face. He rose, 
perhaps at first more with an intention 
of concealing his weakness than to oblige 
me, and went into his bedroom. I sat still 
and waited, and then, observing closely 
every sign of his late occupation of the 
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room, I perceived that from the edge 
of the sofa- pillow where he had been 
lying—a delicate affair of silk and beads 
and embroidery—protruded the muzzle 
of a pistol. He must have been holding 
it while I talked with him, for I remem- 
bered the way his hand was closed over 
the place. I took it and put it in my 
own pocket after uncocking it. 

A few minutes more and he emerged 
from his dressing-closet, less dishevelled, 
yet still so pale and haggard that his face 
was a prophecy of evil. 

“Come on,’ said he. “In the name 
of our old friendship let us go out and 
have one more feast together. You 
must be the Amphitryon: I have not 
a stiver in my pocket.” 

We went out of the door and down the 
stairs. I noticed that he trod cautiously 
and held the rail in his hand, and when 
we reached the street he accepted my 
arm and leaned on me heavily, faint 
from want of food, to say nothing of the 
effect of the brandy he had drunk. 

It was one of those sweet days which 
often come toward the end of winter, 
when for a few hours one feels all the 
rapture of the coming spring. The floy- 
ists had filled their pavements with pots 
of blossoming plants; girls stood at the 
corners of the street and offered us bou- 
quets of violets and rosebuds ; the streets 
were full of people basking in the joy of 
the warm veiled sunshine: everything 
about the prosaic square had a festival 
air. A little dark-eyed flower-girl espied 

_Harry, and running after him thrust a 
bunch of English violets into his hand, 
laughing in his face meanwhile. 

“Ah, Pansy!’ he cried, “is that you?” 
He put his fingers in his waistcoat-pock- 
et, drew out a bank-bill and gave it to the 
child. 

“It was my last five dollars in the 
world,” said he: “it belongs to my 
laundress, but never mind.” 

Pansy stood thunderstruck at the for- 
tune which had descended so unexpect- 
edly upon her. 

“Ts she not a beauty?” he asked ina 
thick, monotonous voice. ‘She was al- 
ways fond of me.” 

“All children love you, Harry,” said 
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I. “How I long to see you with your 
own children!” 

A strange look crossed his face. “I 
shall never have a wife,” said he simply : 
“no child will ever call me father.” | 

We had reached Delmonico’s, and 
went in and sat down at a table near 
a window. I ordered luncheon, while 
he leaned back in his chair looking at 
his violets and smelling them as he 
held them in one hand, while with the 
other he thrummed on the casement. I 
knew his tastes, and studied the ménu 
with a view of gratifying them. When 
the meal was served he ate ravenously 
and in perfect silence, drinking claret 
and soda thirstily all the time. We fin- 
ished with coffee, and then he began to 
talk, almost startling me by the energy 
of his rebound from the terrible depres- 
sion in which I had found him plunged. 
It was not conversation: it was the ut- 
terance of excited reverie. Old mem- 
ories of our boyhood moved him: he re- 
hearsed incidents of our school-days—the 
death of a boy who was struck down as 
he played among us; the tragedy we 
acted, finding an insatiable delight in 
the glowing rhetoric and stately Shake- 
spearian cadence; the old aspirations 
which enkindled us’ when we used to 
climb the hills and run over the flow- 
er-covered meadows—when every day 
brought its miracles, when we had noth- 
ing, and yet everything, because we had 
our future glowing before us, and felt the 
wild delight of the race with the garlands 
beckoning us toward the goal. 

While he poured out this fiery tumult 
of words his great eyes shot wild glances 
at me, his face alternately glowed or shone 
with a deathly pallor. I let him exhaust 
himself. 

“What was it,” said he after an abrupt 
pause, “that you and I used to say to 
each other in Fulius Cesar, hanging 
upon each other’s necks, just before 
Philippi? Oh, I have it! I have it!” 
And he repeated with tenderness the 
words of that sublime parting of heroes. 
The other night at the play I heard them 
with a heavy heart: I write them now 
with the sting of a never-healed grief 
renewed : 
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Brutus. And whether we shall meet again I know 
not. 

Therefore our everlasting farewell take: 

For ever and for ever, farewell, Cassius ! 

If we do meet again, why, we shall smile: 

If not, why then, this parting was well made. 
Cassius. For ever and for ever farewell, Brutus ! 

If we do meet again, we’ll smile indeed : 

If not, ’tis true this parting was weil made. 


“I remember our tragedy of Fudlius 
Cesar well,” I returned. “Jack was 
cast for Brutus, but preferred to take 
Czesar’s part, because there was little to 
be said. Old things are realities to you 
to-day, Harry: what is, vanishes—what 
has been, remains clear,” 

I had broken the spell. His head 
sank moodily upon his breast. “Yes,” 
he sighed heavily. 

“Let us talk quietly together,” said I. 
“Shall we do it here or at my house?” 

“Come back to my studio,” he ex- 
claimed, rising abruptly; and we went 
out together and retraced our steps along 
Fourteenth street. 

“You spoke about realities,’’ said he 
after a time, taking his cigar from his 
lips: “I no longer know what is false- 
hood or what reality.” 

I did not answer him. I wanted him 
to confide in me fully, and would not 
diminish the impression my attitude of 
expectation might make upon him by 
any utterance of commonplace. I knew 
with a terrible misgiving at my heart that 
he was in deep waters, yet the frenzy he 
had passed through did not appall me, 
for I knew well enough what ravages a 
fixed idea of despondency may produce 
in a brain fired by brandy and remorse 
combined. I was certain that he was in 
some trouble about a woman. It is not 
an honorable position for a man to hold, 
that of being entangled in a liaison when 
he is engaged to marry a sweet, noble, 
good woman who loves him. But I was 
sufficiently experienced in life to feel that 
I must not constitute myself his judge; 
that many a man has dragged all that 
is best in his heart and soul through the 
mire, yet atoned for it at last; that com- 
plications in their relative positions to 
two or three women at a time form the 
largest share of the perplexities of many 
of our sex, God help us! With some 
consciences such evils are borne with 
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surprising equanimity. I loved Harry 
the better for his remorse, his terrible 
despair, and I believed that an ample 
confession to me might clear him yet. 

We reached the studio, entered and 
locked the door. The room was stifling 
after the sweet air outside, and Harry 
threw open the windows. On the sills 
were pots of blossoming hyacinths and 
primroses: they were wilting in the sun- 
shine, and with a womanish solicitude he 
flew to his ewer and brought water to 
them in a carafe, bending over them 
with real concern. “I forgot all about 
the poor things,” he said in a tone of 
sorrow. 

“IT want you to tell me, Harry,” said 
I, putting my hands on his shoulder and 
looking into his face, “what has gone 
wrong with you. Has Margaret Knight 
broken her engagement ?”’ 

His expression grew grim and he look- 
ed at me half angrily, then went over to 
his sofa and hunted under afghan and 
pillow for an open letter, which he 
brought to me. “Read that,” said he. 

I read the letter. Margaret was free 


at last. Bessy Winslow was dead, and — 


was sleeping with Keats and Shelley in 
the English cemetery at Rome. Mar- 
garet was free, and had written frankly 
and nobly to Harry, asking him what 
she was now to do. She had evidently 
suspected that he was in somes trouble. 
“Dear friend,” she wrote, ‘‘ whatever has 
happened to you, have faith in me. Say to 
yourself, ‘I have one friend on earth who 
will help me. That is Margaret: she is 
sure as Heaven is sure.’ Let me do some- 
thing for you, Harry. Something must 
lie within my power. If you need me, 
take me; if you need money, take mine; 
if, above all, you need another woman 
to make you happy, give me up without 
a thought that you have done me any 
wrong. I love you so, dear friend, that 
I want you to have just what is worthiest 
and best for you.” 

“What do you think of the letter ?” 
asked Harry as I looked up at him. 
His face was dreadful, and his harsh 
voice was keyed to the discords which 
untuned him heart and mind. 

“Tt is a noble letter —just like Mar- 
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garet. She will never fail you. I trust 
you are not torturing that generous heart 
because you on your side are thinking of 
renouncing your engagement ?”’ 

“Men never wholly renounce heaven, 
I suppose,” he answered moodily, “ yet 
plenty of them go down into hell.” 

“Where you were last night.” 

“Yes, I was there—I was there. Again 
and again, Floyd, I had a mind to end it 
all.” 

“Harry,” said I, “you and I were boys 
together. We loved heroism and purity 
with the ardor of youth. We found great 
thoughts in books, and we resolved to 
set our lives to just such a spirit of high 
attainment. We used to declare what 
our future was to be. It would have 
seemed possible to neither of us then 
that we could tread in doubtful paths. 
Now we are older: we know the power 
of temptation better, we know ourselves 
better, yet I hope we hate vileness just the 
same.” 

“TI wish to God,” he cried out, “that I 
had died years ago! Do you remember, 
Floyd, when we were twelve years old, as 
we were swimming in the river, a cramp 
seized me, and you pulled me to the 
bank by my hair, which you seized with 
one hand while with the other you fought 
off my touch, which threatened to throttle 
you in my death-agony? Why did you 
not leave me to drown?” 

“Harry,” said I resolutely, “answer 
me: are you engaged to marry another 
woman besides Margaret ?”’ 

“No,” he returned with a look of deep, 
dreary self-abasement. 

“Have you any ties you cannot shake 
off?” 

He flinched-under my look, and walk- 
ed to the window. He stood there a mo- 
ment in silence, then brought his clench- 
ed fist down on the casement. “Damn 
her!’’ said he. 

“You have not answered my question. 
A man’s honor is sometimes concerned 
in dishonor. Is this woman a person 
whom you could marry —whom it is 
your duty to provide for?” 

“No,” was his response. 

“Then, for God’s sake, give up this 
sinful, cursed infatuation which is’ ruin- 
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ing your life. Shake off the influence 
which is destroying you body and soul. 
Nothing is as yet irreparable. You are 
bound to a woman whom you love with’ 
all your better nature by a close tie, 
made sacred by a thousand promises. 
Whatever has shaken your fidelity has 
no moral weight with you: you confess 
that you are under no obligations to 
continue in your present course. Your 
whole future life depends upon your 
rising out of this abyss.” 

“You can say nothing to me,” he cried 
impatiently, “that I have not a thousand 
times said to myself. Show me the way 
to be a better man: I ask so much 
of you. What I need is to be led—led 
just like a little child.” His voice broke. 
“Last night there seemed no way out 
of my troubles except into my grave: 
to-day you and your friendship seem to 
have sweetened life for me.” 

“Will you promise to do what I tell 
you to do, Harry?” 

“Yes,” said he, facing me: “go on! 
go on!” 

“Sail for Europe on Saturday.. Go to 
Rome and marry Margaret, and settle 
down there.” 

His face kindled as I spoke, then all 
the color died out of it. “Iam unwor- 
thy of her,” he groaned. “Let me tell 
you everything, Floyd, and you your- 
self will say I am unworthy of her.” 

“You have degraded yourself by an 
ignoble passion,” I broke out sharply; 
“you have debased your intellect with 
drunkenness; you have, I dare say, 
flung away your money at the gam- 
bling-table. What else?” 

“Is not that enough?” 

“She loves you, she believes in you: 
she will redeem you from your bondage 
to sin. Tell her everything. She will 
make life sweet again for you—an in- 
estimable gift. Once I thought you too 
young for her: now I rejoice that you 
have a heart stronger, more experi- 
enced, more disciplined, than your own 
to lean upon.” 

“‘ Experienced ?”’ he repeated thought- 
fully. ‘Margaret is as inexperienced as 
a child concerning evil.” 

“Do you then believe acquaintance 
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with sin is experience? If so, I differ 
with you. Margaret is strong where you 
are weak. Promise me to go.” 

“I have no money,” he muttered, 
flushing as he spoke. 

“There shall be no question about 
money —none. Either Jack or I will 
advance you all the money you need.” 

He clutched my arm fiercely. ‘ Not 
Jack!’ he cried sharply—“ not Jack! I 
will take anything from you, Floyd, but 
not a penny from Jack.” 

“ All right!” I returned. ‘ Make your 
plans at once: there shall be no ques- 
tion about money. I will go down to- 
day and engage your passage in Satur- 
day’s steamer.” 

A knock came at the door. Harry 
unlocked it and turned the handle, and 
who should come in but Holt himself! 

“Why, how are you both ?” said he in 
his quiet, genial way. — “It occurred to 
me, Harry, that you might like a drive 
out to Fordham. My horses are at the 
door: bring your bag, for you will need 
your dress-clothes to dine with us and 
take Georgy and her friends to the opera 
afterward. — As you are a married man, 
Randolph, you can’t go out on such easy 
terms as bachelors.” 

Harry looked at me with a white- 
drawn face, as if to ask my consent. I 
was glad to have him spend his time 
reputably for the next forty-eight hours, 
and I urged him to accept without doubt. 
Had it been possible, I would so have 
contrived that he should have no chance 
to see, hear or think of the unknown wo- 
man who had almost blighted his career 
already. 

“Harry has just made up his mind to 
sail for Europe on Saturday,” I remark- 
ed to Holt, “and has nothing to do now 
but to make visits our prendre congé, as 
they are the last he will pay before his 
marriage.” ; 

“Ts that so ?”’ exclaimed Holt.—“ Why, 
Harry, ‘tis the best news I have heard 
of you for many a day! I thought there 
was something amiss with you; and no 
wonder. Getting married is the event of 
a man’s life, let other things happen as 
they will. Well! well! shall you bring 
your bride back with you at once?” 








“T don’t know,” responded Harry, who 
was cramming his things into a bag. ‘I 
am not married yet. There is no telling 
what Margaret will say to me. Indeed, 
tis Floyd's affair.” 

There was a little dryness in his tone, 
as if he wished that I had left him to 
make his own explanations, but I had 
not intended so much to meddle as to 
make facts seem imperative. 

Jack had taken gut his cheque-book, 
and now went to the table and filled in 
a blank cheque: he folded it up and 
handed it to Harry with a smile. “I 
have not yet paid you for Bessy’s por- 
trait,’ said he kindly. “It will come in 
nicely as a wedding-present for Mrs. 
Harry Dart.” 

“ Thanks,” returned Harry curtly, but 
the color leaped to his face. “Go on, 
Jack,”’ he added, “and I will be with you 
in a moment: I have a little matter to set- 
tle with Floyd.” 

Holt shook hands with me and ran 
down stairs. Harry still held the cheque 
in his hand, and now opened it and held 
it up to me. It was for five thousand 
dollars. 

“I prefer to give the picture to Jack,” 
said he in a thick, choked voice, and tore 
the cheque twice across, threw it into the 
grate and raked the coals over it. 


CHAPTER XL. 


I ACCOMPANIED Helen to the opera 
that evening. Her box was on the right 
side of the grand tier, while Mrs. Holt’s 
was almost in the centre, and I saw the 
party enter late— Harry and Mrs. Holt 
and two young ladies whom Georgy was 
chaperoning. Something in Harry’s face 
and mien that night reminded me of the 
man who had lost his unclean spirit. I 
could see as I levelled my glass at him 
what ravages the past few weeks had 
made in his handsome face: his eyes 
were unnaturally large, and great hol- 
lows showed under his cheek - bones. 
Certainly, in whatever dubious paths he 
had been treading, he could have gath- 
ered few roses. I should have known 
that-an imperious passion would hurt 
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Harry, but he must have suffered horri- 
bly to be worn down like this. 

Yes, I did believe the unclean spirit 
had gone out of him. I did not pursue 
the parable to myself, and fancy that 
the expelled devil, seeking rest and find- 
ing none, might take seven other spirits 
more wicked than himself and go back. 
He looked to my eyes purified and hum- 
bled: there was an exaltation in his face, 
his eyes were shining; his lips tremulous 
as if with some spent emotion. 

He looked at Mrs. Holt from time to 
time as they sat listening to the second 
act of Eyzani, but she was wrapped in 
her proudest state, and vouchsafed him 
neither glance nor smile. Between the 
acts other gentlemen approached the box, 
and Dart rose, bowed and gave up his 
seat. I met him presently in the lobby. 

He shook hands with me warmly, and 
we looked into each other’s faces, yet said 
nothing. For my own part at least, the 
chords of feeling for my old friend had 
vibrated too strongly to-day to bear any 
hiore utterance of the thoughts which 
controlled me most. 

“Is your wife here ?’”’ he asked. 

‘ “Yes, go and see her: she is anxious 
to talk with ybu. Woolsey is with her, 
I believe, but turn him out.” 

I walked about, talking first to one 
acquaintance and then to another, and 
presently saw Mrs. Holt beckoning to 
me. She asked me to sit down, but was 
at first too much out of spirits or temper 
to make any effort to do more than keep 
me, that, apparently, my presence might 
drive away the other men. Accordingly, 
I sat beside her phlegmatically through 
the third act, waiting to see if she had 
anything to say tome. She had recov- 
ered her spirits or temper in the interim, 
and now regained her smiles and her 
sparkling glances. She began to talk 
about the women in the boxes, and was 
so witty that the variegated feathers on 
her winged darts impressed me more 
than her spitefulness in throwing them. 
Yet spiteful she was, and every shaft 
was envenomed. She told me one was 
badly painted; that another was a little 
too rapid in the changes of the color of 
her hair to be quite artistic; that a third 





was always hideous enough, but that the 
endowments of an unstinting Providence 
in the direction of natural ugliness were 
to-night enhanced and set off by a dress 
outlandish enough to have come fro 
Japan. 

“But Helen is handsome,’ she re- 
marked finally, surveying my fair young 
wife through her glasses. “ Jack admires 
her so much, and wishes me to dress 
like her—plainly, with severe simplicity, 
as becomes a matron. I tell him that her 
preference of elegance to ostentation costs 
more than my extravagance, and that his 
purse would be no gainer by my imitat- 
ing Mrs. Randolph.” 

“Mrs. Holt could gain little by imi- 
tating any one,” I rejoined with my 
happiest air. 

She laughed. “ You put me in good-hu- 
mor,” said she; and indeed her brow did 
unbend after my little speech, in which 
certainly there was but a small modicum 
of flattery, for Georgy in all her life had 
never looked more regal than to-night. 

“Frank Woolsey and Helen seem 
quite aux fetits soins,’ she observed. 
“You are not jealous of him?” 

“Not in the least.” 

“But a little jealousy is never out of 
place,”’ she pursued with a peculiar smile. 
‘Let a man be denied the sport he wants, 
he turns poacher.” 

“‘ Frank fishes in such shallow waters, it 
makes little difference which side of the 
fence he is on. Shall I also be jealous 
of Harry, who at this moment, it must be 
confessed, is engaging my wife’s attention 
in the most provoking manner ?” 

“Oh, as to Harry,” she rejoined with 
some acerbity in her tone, “this is, as 
the theatres advertise, his last night but 
one. Hetells me he sails for Europe on 
Saturday.” 

“He does: I engaged his passage to- 
day.” 

“You seem intimately concerned in 
his affairs.” 

“Are we not old friends? Then I am 
much interested in his prospects of mar- 
riage. I dare say that Helen is entrust- 
ing him with all sorts of messages to Miss 
Knight: they have what you would call 
a tendresse for each other.” 
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“You know more of Mr. Dart’s busi- 
ness in Europe than I do. Is he to be 
married, then? He has told me noth- 
ing of the sort.” 

“You are aware of his engagement ?”’ 

“T have heard that there was some 
foolish arrangement of the kind: se- 
verely platonic must his feelings have 
been to allow him to stay away from 
her for three years.”’ 

There seemed to be no particular rea- 
son why I should endure her transparent 
ill- humor: accordingly, I brought my 
sitting to a speedy close, and went back 
to Helen. I liked to sit by her and hear 
the melodious passion of the opera. In- 
deed, at this time what did I not finda 
charm in when beside her? 

I no longer tried to conceal from my- 
self that I loved her dearly. I held a 
curb over my heart, as I held a restraint 
upon my tongue, and would not allow 
such feelings to control me. But I did 
love her. How could I help it? And 
it sometimes seemed to me that were I 
free to try to win her love, I might at 
last be rewarded by it. But my wish for 
the slightest advance was held in check 
by the remembrance of the insults she 
had heaped upon mein the past. Time 
and kindness and the habits of our daily 
life had in part obliterated the pain she 
had given me: the wounds were cica- 
trized, but the scars were there, and they 
taught me the lesson I needed many and 
manyatime. We stood in too near a re- 
lation to allow me to feel free to make 
any effort to win her: she had no one else 
in the world except the husband upon 
whom she had been thrust in such un- 
seemly haste, and I felt tender and mag- 
nanimous enough toward her to let her 
live on in the negative peace and quiet- 
ude she seemed to desire. Besides, my 
experience in life had given me all the 
misery, but none of the consolations, of 
an unquenchable pride. I had nothing 
to offer her, I told myself, except a ten- 
derness which she had not been slow to 
confess to me she absolutely rejected. I 
had nothing, I had never had anything 
—no personal gifts to win her eye, since 
I was the inferior of the most insignifi- 
cant man she knew by my lifelong lame- 
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ness; no talents to dazzle her, no art to 
shine, no power to make her like me. I 
wondered sometimes, with a growing bit- 
terness of heart, what craze had possessed 
me when Mr. Floyd and I put our heads 
together and laid our plans that I was to 
stretch out my hand and win this proud, 
imperious little girl, who, instead of-the 
cooing dove I asked for, had turned out 
an eaglet. 

I spent the next morning after my 
evening at the opera with Harry in his 
studio. He was busy, and I set to work 
with him in settling up his affairs, and 
the hours passed with few words between 
us. He was irritable and morose, but I 
did not wonder at his mood or at his oc- 
casional bursts of temper. I asked him 
no questions, but went on by routine, and 
by three o’clock that afternoon he was 
packed and ready for his voyage: his 
circular letters were in his wallet, his 
arrangements made for a complete Eu- 
ropean tour, and I had telegraphed to 
Margaret Knight that he was on the 
point of setting out, and that she must 
be ready to see him two weeks later. 

I would have remained longer with 
him, but feared to impose myself upon 
his privacy. He was to dine with us, 
and now threw himself down on his 
lounge and declared his intention of 
sleeping until six o’clock. Accordingly, 
I left him and went home, remembering 
that I had told Helen I would go to a 
reception with her after luncheon. I 
went directly to my room to dress, and, 
emerging presently, drawing on my 
gloves, I found Helen standing before 
the fireplace in my study looking at the 
picture Harry had painted of us both. 
She did not hear the swing of the baize 
door which separated my book - room 
from my sleeping apartment, and I re- 
mained motionless on the threshold 
gazing at her. She was sumptuously 
dressed in velvet and fur and costly 
silk, and as she looked up at the little 
picture her face expressed passionate 
sadness. She sighed heavily, and turn- 
ed, and in turning saw me. 

“Oh, Floyd,” she cried like a frighten- 
ed child caught in a trespass, “I thought 
you were out.” 
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I laughed and went up to her: “So 
you are looking at my picture? Do you 
like it any better than you did the other 
night2” 

“TI think the girl looks very disagree- 
able,” she returned—‘‘as if nothing on 
earth could content her. Is that the 
point of her resemblance to me?’ She 
smiled her peculiar ironical smile. “Are 
you really coming to Mrs. Crooke’s with 
me?” she asked. “I am so glad!” 

“IT am so pleased to find you here!” 
I ventured with my usual awkwardness. 
“This is only the second visit you have 
paid me, Helen. Come again.” 

“Thanks,” she drawled in her sweet- 
est tone. “The carriage is waiting, I 
believe. When you were not here at 
luncheon I quite gave you up.” 

It was a perfect day, so summer-like 
that the wise predicted a storm on the 
morrow. 

“Tis really spring,” said Helen as we 
drove along the streets. ‘I am getting 
homesick for the country, but I suppose 
you will not wish to go to The Headlands 
for months yet?” 

“I shall be glad to go. But it is not 
spring yet, and you will be terribly lone- 
ly there, Helen. Black days of storm and 
tempest will be frequent enough for six 
weeks to come.” 

“I know,” she said pensively, ‘you 
do not like The Headlands.” 

“Do not like The Headlands? You 
err—err very much, my dear. You have 
a false theory of many likes and dislikes 
of mine. Who ever told you I did not 
like your country-place ?”’ 

“T have heard you say you hated it.” 

“T remember nothing of the kind. I 
have suffered there deeply, but many 
of the happiest days of my life have 
been spent there. Let us go if you will, 
but the house is very large and very si- 
lent, and you will find it full of painful 
memories.” 

“T have them everywhere,” she an- 
swered with a calm, straight glance at 
me. “I have lost a great deal in life, and 
cannot easily forget it all. But I am a 
thorough country-girl, and find all my 
consolations there. Let me go soon, 
please. I have no pleasures in New 
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York, but I will not cut you off from 
yours. You need not follow me until 
you choose. It is so long since I have 
had any of the old familiar spring sights 
and sounds. I want to watch the waves 
break on the rocks; I want to see the 
crocuses springing up out of.the beds 
under the south windows; I want to go 
down to the farmyard and hear the calves 
lowing and see the little downy ducks and 
chickens peeping out from beneath their 
mothers’ wings.” 

‘And may I not go with you, Helen?” 

“Tam never sure of what you really 
wish,”’ she said kindly, looking up in my 
face as I helped her out of the carriage. 
“You are so good to me that I am al- 
ways afraid of imposing upon you.” 

I had no time to answer her, for we 
were already admitted to the house. It 
was the reception of an old lady belong- 
ing to my wife’s connection. She lived 
in her family -place on an old half-for- 
gotten street with her two sons: she be- 
longed to old New York, and took kind- 
ly to few innovations of the new metrop- 
olis which had grown up about her. Her 
receptions were perfectly dull, but it was 
a distinction to be invited to one: why, 
only a woman versed in social mysteries 
and subtleties could define. But she drew 
her lines rigidly, and one might feel an 
exaggerated gratitude for her favor if one 
but understood the wheels within wheels 
of delicate social machinery. 

Mrs. Raymond was there of course. 
The Charles Raymonds had all the good 
things of life, and it was generally be- 
lieved that their good fortune here did 
not jeopardize their rewards hereafter, 
and that their mild superiority to things 
in general would even extend to the 
next world. 

The moment Mrs. Raymond address- 
ed me I knew that she had a secret which 
weighed upon her, and which she pined 
tocommunicate tome. ‘Mrs. Holt is not 
here,”’ she whispered. 

“What of that?” I asked. 

She gave me that patient look with 
which women regard the stupidity and 
inferiority of men. “She was not invited,” 
she said with a shake of the head. ‘‘ Had 
I had the slightest suspicion of the fact 
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that Mrs. Crooke was to drop her, noth- 
ing should have induced me to allow Jo- 
sephine and Ella to go to the opera with 
her last night. But—poor girls !-—Charles 
could not afford a box this season.” 

I confess the matter seemed to me un- 
important, and I enjoyed some internal 
amusement over my fancy of what Geor- 
gy herself would say about her exclusion 
from this coterie. Mrs. Crooke was a 
small woman, almost eighty years old, 
with white hair done up in a little knot, 
a feather on her head, a dingy black silk 
gown of a bygone fashion, and a general 
aspect of ancient respectability. But no- 
body looking in her face and hearing her 
perfect voice could laugh at her. Helen 
sat down beside her and talked for a time: 
then her curiosity was gratified, and her 
insatiable desire for novelty demanding 
something fresher, I was called to take 
the place of my wife, who had been sent 
into the conservatory with Christopher 
Crooke. 

“T’ve been talking to your wife, Mr. 
Randolph,” said she. “She is the pret- 
tiest young woman in New York.” 

“T quite agree with you,” I returned. 

She stared at me. ‘Why have you 
not been.to see me before?’’ she in- 
quired. “You ought to have called on 
me months ago. But you young men 
have no manners. I don’t like many of 
you, yet I confess you prepossess me. 
You look calm and grave. I hear you 
do notiaffect society, and are bookish in 
your tastes, but you must come and see 
me. I knew your mother when she first 
entered the world, a beautiful young girl, 
thirty years ago.” 

I regarded her with interest. 

“T only remember her as I remember 
a thousand other impressions of a happy 
time,” she pursued. “I am seventy-nine 
years old, and have seen many things, 
but have forgotten nothing. At times I 
long to renew the fair associations of that 
vanished time: I experience a craving to 
see some one whom I knew when I was 
young, that I may say, ‘Do you remem- 
ber this? do you recall that day?’ But 
where can I turn? who can answer me? 
I am the only one left of my day and 
generation, and at times I feel the weight 
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of an awful silence. Did you ever know 
Helen's grandfather? He was the first 
young man with whom I ever danced.” 

“I knew Mr. Raymond very well.” 

“What is this story that I hear of 
you ?” she asked, her little withered face 
peering into mine. “They say you and 
your wife are not on good terms; that 
you married her only for her money; 
that her father urged the match because 
she had been writing letters to another 
man; that you were in love with some- 
body else; and that you counted out 
Helen’s millions carefully before you 
took her.” 

“You have lived so long,” I returned, 
“that you must have learned that there 
is plenty of falsehood in the world. I 
love my wife with all my heart. I only 
wish she had not been a rich woman, so 
that I might have had the happiness of 
working for her as a man loves to work 
for his wife.” 

“T will tell you where the story comes 
from,”’ said Mrs. Crooke with a wicked 
little laugh. “’Tis the beautiful Mrs. 
Holt who goes about with it. ‘She hates 
your wife: I advise Helen to drop her. 
So it is all a fabrication? And you love 
your wife ?”” 

“T love my wife ardently.” 

“Well! well! I believe you, for few 
men have the grace to blush so prettily 
at your age. Don’t be too fashionable a 
husband. They say Frank Woolsey ad- 
mires your wife.” 

“T hope he does.” 

“Well! well! don’t get angry. I am 
only an old woman, and say just what I 
please. Now run away: I have already 
talked to you too long, and everybody is 
jealous.” ° 

I went over to Helen, who stood under 
the chandelier with Christopher Crooke 
listening to a vivacious little woman who 
was saying, “Oh, proper enough, I as- 
sure you—almost a prude.” 

Everybody burst out laughing. 

“T assure you,” she continued, “that 
I can prove it. A week ago, at Mrs. 
Jones’s reception, she went down to get 
into her carriage. It was raining buck- 
etsful, Charley King said as he put her 
in the carriage, ‘Oh, what a night for a 
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poor devil like me! I shall ruin my new 
dress - clothes.” —‘ Jump in,’ said she, 
‘and I will drop you at your rooms.’ So 
the man shut the door, and off the car- 
riage went through the streets, which ran 
like a river. Charley, of course, alone 
with a pretty woman, felt it proper to 
make advances, so put his arm about 
her and—kissed her! She at once pull- 
ed the check, and the man opened the 
door. ‘Mr. King will get out, Thomas,’ 
said she ; and—think of it !—Charley djd 
have to get out in the middle of Fifth 
avenue and walk home in the rain !.4° 

The story was certainly a good one, 
and neatly told, and it was followed by 
a medley of pretty screams interspersed 
with masculine chuckles. , 

Christopher Crooke, a chaste bachelor 
of almost sixty, however, stood looking at 
the audacious vaconteuse transfixed with 
horror. “He must have been a very 
enterprising man,”’ he ejaculated with 
naive awe, mingled with a sort of ad- 
miration of such prowess. 

I doubt if the blameless Christopher 
ever knew why everybody laughed more 
loudly than before. 

We took our leave. 

“That was droll, was it not ?”’ said Hel- 
en as we drove away: “I mean that Mr. 
Crooke’s genuine amazement at such en- 
terprise was very droll.” 

“Yes: I do not believe he ever had to 
walk home in the rain for any similar 
trespass. But did you know of whom 
they were talking?” 

“Of Georgy,”’ Helen returned, flushing 
painfully—“of Mrs. John Holt.” 

“Good God!’ I exclaimed. “Has it 
come to that? Why, it would almost 
ktll Jack to have such a story on the 
rounds. There will be no end to the 
jokes upon it.” 

“TI was very sorry,” said Helen depre- 
catingly. ‘Had I been a little older I 
would have silenced them—I would in- 
deed. But there was Mrs. Raymond, 
and Mrs. Benjamin Crooke is first cou- 
sin to Georgy, and old enough to be 
my mother.” 

“The more shame to them all for 
such gossip! But I am glad you did 
not open your lips, Helen. Georgy has 
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been telling stories about us: she says 
I married you for your money.” 

We exchanged a dreary smile, then 
sank into silence. We were driving to- 
ward the Park: the carriage was open, 
and it was an occupation merely to an- 
swer bows as we met the steady stream 
of equipages attracted out by the fine 
day. 

“There is Frank,” I remarked: “he 
is trying hard to induce you to look at 
him, Helen.” 

She made a slight inclination of her 
head toward my cousin, and her color 
rose. 

“Floyd,” said she suddenly, “there is 
something I want to speak to you about.” 

“Well, I am all attention.” 

“Tt is hard for me to express myself,” 
she went on, coloring afresh with an air 
of vexation, “but you will understand 
me. You—that is—I—’’ She broke 
off in confusion. 

“I cannot think what it is,’’ I said, 
perplexed. 

“Simply this,’ she remarked, regain- 
ing her equanimity, and a touch of dis- 
dain besides. ‘‘We are married: we 
are not perhaps on just the same terms 
on which married people generally are.” 
She looked straight ahead with a proud 
air. 

“Most certainly not,’’ I rejoined suc- 
cinctly. 

“We do not, however, wish people to 
talk about us,” she pursued with a sort 
of reckless composure : “we do not wish 
to become a subject for speculation 
among our friends.” 

I gazed at her in wonder. 
she about to propose to me? 

“T think,” she murmured, the struggle 
for coolness becoming more and more 
evident, “that we excite comment. Mr. 
Woolsey has said—” 

“What has Woolsey said-?”’ 

“He is clever, and I think makes a 
study of everybody he knows. He is 
curious about us—not impertinently so, 
but he thinks that you—that I—’”’ She 
had shielded her face from me with 
her muff, but I could see that the little 
ear next tome was pink asa rose. Her 
voice had quite died away, but she re- 
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gained it with her usual force of will, 
and went on, speaking indifferently. 
* “He thinks,” she now added explicitly, 
“that you are indifferent to me, and that 
I suffer in consequence. Of course ’’— 
and she laughed shrilly—‘‘ nothing was 
ever so utterly absurd. Not your indiffer- 
ence, that is, but that a sort of dreariness 
I have at times is connected with you in 
the remotest degree.”’ 

“T assure you, Helen, 1 am in no dan- 
ger of becoming puffed up with conceit 
in that particular,” I struck in dryly. 
“But what is it you wish me to do?” 

“Make pretence that you care about 
me,” said ‘she, her face still hidden by 
her muff. “You can easily convince 
him that you like me a little. I mean 
you can behave as if you liked me a lit- 
tle. I do not care about the réle of femme 
incomprise, nor that of a neglected wife.”’ 

Her request was not without piquancy, 
and it was impossible for me to repress a 
smile. 

She saw it, although I should have 
said she was looking in any direction 
save toward ine. “ Don’t laugh at me,” 
she cried passionately. ‘* Remember that 
although I have asked little I may yet 
have some’ small requirements. I am 
exposed to surmises and suspicions un- 
less you protect me carefully. Former- 
ly, I did not understand this: I am wiser 
now. Mr. Woolsey has said not a word 
to which you could object, but—”’ 

“T understand perfectly,” I replied 
gravely. “I had not the smallest in- 
tention of laughing at you. If I smiled, 
dear, 'twas at the timidity with which 
you proffered a request I am but too 
eager to accede to.” 

She looked at me as if afraid that I did 
not understand her. But on some mat- 
ters where ignorance is bliss 'tis such 
consummate suicide to be wise that I 
asked no explanations. 


CHAPTER XLI. 

Harry had promised to dine with us, 
but he did not come. Helen had made 
herself a little daintier than usual — on 
his account, perhaps—and wore a tea 
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rose in her hair and another at her throat, 
but her decorations were not wasted ‘upon 
me, for I felt her beauty to the tips of my 
fingers, and hoped that Woolsey would 
be in to-night. And he did come. Hel- 
en had not been up stairs five minutes 
before the bell rang, and I, looking out 
to see if it were Harry after all, caught 
a glimpse of Frank in his usual faultless 
evening-costume lounging up the stair- 
way. I smiled the cruel smile of the foe- 
man who espies his victim and decides 
on the stroke which isto slay him. I had 
not an atom of jealousy where Frank was 
concerned: he was a little sentimental, 
and prided himself on his insight.where 
women were the subjects of his analysis. 
If he had done more than pique Helen’s 
sensitiveness, she could never have wish- 
ed me to play the loving husband before 
him. 

I lingered in the dining-room as long 
as usual: then I too went up into the 
parlors. The evening was warm, and 
the heat of the house was so oppressive 
that the glass doors of the conservatory 
were wide open, and the masses of cool 
greenery, in which the blossoming aza- 
leas and camellias showed starlike here 
and there, made a background for the 
pleasant, bright drawing-room, where 
Helen was sitting with my cousin. 

“* How are you, Frank?” said I, shak- 
ing hands indifferently with him. ‘What 
is the news ?”’ 

“IT know of none,” he replied with 
equal languor, ‘“‘except that Dart sails 
for Europe to-morrow, and that I hear 
he is going to be married. I had not 
dreamed of such a thing.” 

“But many things in earth and heav- 
en are not dreamt of in your philosophy, 
Frank. Now, Helen and I knew all about 
it.” 

“I don’t pretend,” retorted Woolsey, 
“to be au courant of heavenly affairs, 
but as a rule I am tolerably well inform- 
ed as to what goes on upon earth; and, © 
as I say, I had not thought that Dart was 
what one calls a marrying man. Of 
course, however, I knew he was en- 
gaged.” 

“Well,” cried Helen, “does not that 
mean that he is a marrying man?” 
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Frank shrugged his shoulders with 
such an air of superior knowingness 
that I hated him. 

“Tam so glad that he is going to be 
married!’ pursued Helen fervently. ‘I 
am quite happy about it.” 

“T can’t explain why it is,” said Frank 
with some petulance, “that such an out- 
cry is made over a man’s marriage, and 
that it is regarded as such a whitewashing 
process that the very blackest of sheep be- 
comes spotless as snow. No matter what 
sort of a wife he has, no matter what need 
he has of a wife, no matter what influence 
his marriage may promise to exert upon 
his career, ’tis allthe same. Everybody, 
and particularly women, shout hallelujahs 
of thanksgiving over him.” 

I was standing behind Helen's sofa. 
“There, my dear,”’ said I, ‘‘is an oppor- 
tunity for you. Tell this wretched old 
bachelor what good-fortune it is for a 
man to marry any woman under the 
sun.” As I spoke I put my hand upon 
her sleek braids and ventured to read- 
just the creamy rose there: once or twice 
I touched the little ear. 

“What are you doing, Floyd?’ she 
asked, turning and looking up at me, 
with a brilliant color leaping to her 
cheeks. 

“No harm in life,” I returned. “Go 
on talking. Frank has a subject. Make 
him give you his ideas concerning the wo- 
man he wants to marry.” 

But Frank was more occupied in watch- 
ing meas I continued to play with the rose. 
If Helen was at first restless, she calmed 
down and went on talking in her usual 
manner, but after a time remarked to 
me with a peculiar gleam in her eyes 
that I had not read the evening papers. 

‘Oh, what can I find in them as pleas- 
ant as this?’’ said I. ‘Battles, murders, 
sudden deaths and all other things from 
which we beg to be delivered. I prefer 
to sit down here.” 

I smiled in her face audaciously, and sat 
down close beside her. “ Frank knows,” I 
wenton, ‘that I have very pretty company 
manners when I choose to use them. But, 
after all, he is my cousin: then, besides, 
I generally hear every word he says in the 
next room.” 
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“Every word I say ?” cried Woolsey. 
“T thought I understood the art of talk- 
ing to one person.” 

“Tam a married man,” said I, laugh- 
ing, “and understand the art of listening 
to what handsome young fellows say to 
my wife.” 

“But,” rejoined Frank with rising in- 
terest, ‘‘your chief art consists in dis- 
guising your alertness under a mask 
of indifference.” 

“You don’t begin to suspect what a 
capacity for artifice there is in me.” 

Helen did not relish the subject, and 
began telling him about Mrs. Crooke's 
reception. My arm was upon the rail 
of the sofa, but it sank lower and lower 
until it touched her shoulder : three long 
lustrous curls hung from her braids, and 


I coiled and uncoiled them in my fingers. 


She put up her hand to ward me off, but 
I took possession of the little hand and 
held it as atrophy. No bird caught for 
the first time and detained ever pulsed 
more restlessly or fluttered more fierce- 
ly in its attempts to get away, but I would 
not let it go. Why should I, when it was 
joy to keep it, and when I was making 
such an impression upon Frank that 
his very voice stiffened as he talked? 

He rose an hour earlier than usual. 

“I must go,” said he. “My mother 
has some musical people to-night, and 
I promised her not to be too late to 
hear her protégée sing.— Come round 
with me, Floyd.” 

I was on my way down the stairs with 
him. 

“Oh, I cannot leave Helen all alone,” 
I returned. 

He made no answer until we both stood 
on the steps outside, looking up at the 
sky. The weather had changed, and 
the vault above showed but one or 
two stars amid the wild chaos of flying 
clouds. 

“It will rain to-morrow,” I remarked. 
“But spring is here, and Helen and I 
are going into the country.” 

“‘Good-night,” said he, shaking hands 
with me. “I say, Floyd, what —— good 
luck some men have!” 

“Who, for instance ?”’ 

“Yourself. You were born lucky.” 
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“Was I, though ?”’ I retorted savagely. 
“TI don’t think so.” 

‘I wonder what you need to make you 
believeinit?’’ saidhe. “Well, good-night. 
I thank Heaven that Dart is going: for 
some time I have foreseen trouble ahead 
for somebody.” 

I listened as if in a dream: my head 
swam, my blood seemed on fire in my 
veins. I went in, shut the door and ran 
up to the parlors and looked through the 
rooms for Helen, fearing that she had al- 
ready gone up stairs, but I found her in 
the conservatory. She was kneeling be- 
side the little fountain around which were 
banked ferns and mosses and calla lilies. 
One globe-light hung above, half light- 
ing the dimness. She rose as I approach- 
ed. AsI met her eyes I encountered the 
glance she gave me with a distinct shock 
of feeling. Isawthat she was angry with 
me, and I at once grew defiant and reck- 
less. 

“You attached a strange meaning to 
my request,” said she in a low, clear 
tone, “if you mean it to explain your 
conduct to-night.” 

I looked at her steadily, maintaining 
a strict silence. 

“T feel humiliated before you,’’ she 
cried fiercely. ‘I am ashamed to look 
you in the face. How dared you?” 

“How dared I?” I returned coolly. 
“How dared I what? How dared I put 
my own meaning to your words? Or 
how dared I clasp your waist, hold your 
hand? I swear, Helen, if you talk of 
daring, I dare do a great many things.” 

I put my arms about her, drew her to 
my breast and kissed her again and 
again. She was powerless to release 
herself, and remained struggling within 
my clasp until I was willing to let her 
go. She stood before me then, trem- 
bling frem head to foot, with a flushed 
face and averted eyes. 

“T will never forgive you—never !”” she 
murmured in a voice little raised above 
a whisper. “I was never insulted before. 
I have forgiven you many things, but 
this—” 

I confess that I was ashamed of my- 
self: still, I repented nothing. I had 
passed through a crisis of feeling, and 
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had at last sounded the depth of my 
own heart. 

“You must forgive me,’”’ I answered 
her softly. “If you knew everything 
you would overlook an impulse which 
may have seemed to you an indelicacy.” 

“I will never forgive you,” she repeat- 
ed inflexibly, with an indescribable flash 
in her eyes. 

““Good God!’ I cried, “what do you 
expect of me? Would you have me be 
a statue? I am made of the stuff of 
which other men are made. But wo- 
men, I believe, assume it to be a noble 
and beautiful achievement for a man to 
become a stoic. A stoic is a very pretty 
fiction of the imagination: he exists no- 
where else, I assure you.” 

We stood looking at each other. My 
love for her had broken down my pride, 
and the words were on my lips with which 
to arraign her for her perverse, unac- 
countable, inconsistent treatment of me. 
A little more and I should have told her 
all that man can tell the woman that he 
loves, and the veil that clouded to each 
of us the meaning of the actions of the 
other might have been withdrawn. But 
while we stood silent, the door-bell, which 
we rarely heard in the parlors, suddenly 
pealed an alarm through the house, and 
the chance of our better understanding 
was swallowed up in the vortex of a ter- 
rible emergency. 

“What can it be?” cried Helen, moved 
to fear, as all of us, once having tasted 
trouble, dread its renewal at any recur- 
rence of phenomena. 

I sprang through the rooms into the 
hall, gained the landing and looked 
down the staircase. Mills was just open- 
ing the door. Not a word was spoken, 
but a man strode in wrapped in a cloak 
and carrying a large bundle in his arms. 
He brushed past the servant as if he 
did not see him, and began to ascend 
the stairs. I stared at the intruder with- 
out recognition, then at last exclaimed 
doubtfully, “Jack Holt?” 

“It is I,” he answered curtly. “ Where 
is your wife ?” 

“She is here,” I returned, utterly be- 
wildered. ‘‘But what is the matter?” 
He passed me as he had passed Mills 
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at the door, and went on into the parlor, 
where Helen stood with a white face, 
waiting. 

“Mrs. Randolph,” said he in a strong, 
harsh voice bearing no resemblance to 
his usual tones, “I have brought you 
my little girl: she has no mother.” 

Helen had opened her arms to receive 
the burden he resigned to her. She car- 
ried it to the sofa, laid it down and undid 
the wrappings, disclosing little Bessy, 
flushed in rosy sleep, in her night-clothes 
just as she had been snatched from her 
bed. My wife knelt beside her: she 
seemed to have forgotten everything of 
the meaning which Jack’s words sug- 
gested; she seemed to have forgotten 
him and me, and remembered nothing 
but this sight of exquisite innocence 
and helplessness. 

“T will put her in my own bed,” she 
said softly, and raising the child in her 
young strong arms carried her up stairs. 

I experienced a tumult of excitement 
beyond power of words to express. I 
seemed never to have tasted the pos- 
sible bitterness of life before. I follow- 
ed Helen to the door, closed it and all 
the doors, then went up to Holt, who 
still stood where he had resigned his 
child into my wife’s arms, and looked 
him in the face long and silently. It 
was Jack, and yet not Jack. There 
were the large, heavy features, the light, 
deep-sunken eyes, the square contours. 
I had never known the face except as 
instinct with kindness: now it was som- 
bre, menacing, combative. The eyes 
were fixed and inevitable as Fate: some- 
thing lay behind them, not slumbering, 
but as if waiting: he looked like a man 
not to be trifled with. 

I brought down my hand hard upon his 
shoulder to draw his attention. ‘What 
has happened?’ I demanded. 

His face did not alter, except that the 
meaning in his eyes grew. “ My wife is 
false to me,”’ said he. 

I shuddered, yet it seemed no news to 
me, and what I wanted to learn I waited 
for still with a terrible dread: ‘“ Who is 
the man?” 

He raised his clenched fists in the 
air, then brought them down, his eyes 














raised: “My mortal enemy is my near- 
est friend.” 

Great shiverings shook him. He stag- 
gered to achair and sat down, leaning 
his head on the arm. 

“Is this suspicion?” I asked, “or are 
you sure of it?” It seemed so horrible 
a dream. I longed to hear that he was 
quaking at a fiction of his own imag- 
ining. 

He lifted his head and disclosed a 
dreadful face. ‘I am sure,” he answer- 
ed me briefly. 

An ominous stillness brooded over the 
room for a time, unbroken by any sound 
save the plashing of the fountain in the 
conservatory. 

“What have you done?” I asked final- 


ly, overcome by a fresh dread that there | 


had been violence. 

“T have done nothing,” he replied 
sullenly. “I went out after dinner, leav- 
ing Harry there. I came back an hour 
later—’’ He looked up: I saw the veins 
in his forehead knot and stand out like 
whip-cords. ‘The clasp of her arms 
about his neck throttles me!’’ he burst 
out with the agonized cry of a madman, 
and springing up he paced the room, to 
and fro, to and fro, staggering at times 
like a drunken man, and almost falling. 
Presently he stopped close beside me. 
“TI will try to control myself,” said he 
gently. ‘Forgive me, but I am in the 
midst of deep waters.” He looked at 
me fixedly, then went on: ‘“ You ask me 
what I did. 1 looked at them a moment: 
then I went up, got Bessy and came here 
to you.” 

I took his hand. “ You came to loving 
friends, Jack,” I cried out, utterly con- 
vulsed with grief, which was yet not all 
for him: “you came to true friends, Jack. 
You have deserved better than this. I 
would rather have died than have heard 
this thing.” 

His grip was like a visé. ‘‘ You knew 
nothing of this, Floyd,’ said he—‘you 
knew nothing of. this when you persuad- 
ed him to go to Europe?” 

“Before God, I knew nothing! I guess- 
ed that he was mixed up in some trouble 
with a woman—he confessed as much— 
but that it was your wife—” 
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His lip trembled. “I felt sure of you,” 
he said, and began pacing the floor stead- 
ily and monotonously. “Did she seem 
to you an unhappy woman, Floyd?’ he 
asked me after a long silence. 

“I considered her one of the happiest 
of women, Jack.” : 

“What did she want more than I gave 
her?’ he pursued, as if in meditation. 
“IT loved her—all my life long I have 
loved her. I never kissed another wo- 
man except my mother. How have I 
failed her? What have I done to es- 
trange her? But,” he burst out abrupt- 
ly, the recollection of his loss suddenly 
stinging him like a red-hot iron, “she is 
not estranged, Floyd.” He took out his 
watch and showed me the hour: it was 
a little past eleven. “At six o’clock to- 
night — five hours ago—she sat upon 
my knee with her head upon my breast. 
We were in her dressing-room, ready for 
dinner, and only waiting for Bessy to 
be brought in, for 1 have been teaching 
her lately to say a little prayer after me. 
And the child came in in her night-gown 
and knelt down and put her head upon 
our knees, and while she was repeating 
the words I prompted, I too lifted my 
heart in prayer and thanksgiving to Al- 
mighty God and thanked Him for all His 
mercies.’ His voice died away in sobs. 

“You must give me a bed,” he said 
presently. “I have neither house nor 
home to-night, and cannot have until 
she has gone out of it.” 

“But where can she go?” I asked, for 
his face had convulsed and his eye grown 
hard and cruel. 

“Into the gutters, if she will,” he an- 
swered: “her fate no longer concerns 
me.” 

I knew him well. He was the sweetest 
man I ever met until exasperated, when 
he threw off every trace of softness, and, 
the yoke of gentleness and kindly feeling 
which had controlled him felt no longer, 
he gave way to rage—not in lawless im- 
pulses, but in a steady, concentrated, 
growing resentment. F 

I took him up stairs to a bedroom 
Opening out of mine, turned on the heat 
and passed to and fro, bringing him what- 
ever seemed essential for his comfort. 
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But of my hospitable cares he took no 
notice, having at once sat down in an 
arm-chair by the bedside and become 
immersed in thought. I knew that his 
mind was actively engaged in recalling 
every trivial incident which his sudden 
enlightenment could now invest with 
hideous meaning, for his features wore 
that look of subdued passion and ac- 
tivity which accompanies a mental sur- 
vey of a new and startling position. He 
was not an imaginative man, and only 
battled with incontrovertible and exist- 
ing facts, but now, I could easily predict, 
his mind would grasp a broad field, and 
all his relations to Georgy would sud- 
denly be analyzed by the inexorable 
test of his terrible knowledge of her 
fault. He had, as I have already said, 
no imagination, and his sympathy was 
without the highest quality of intuitive 
perception, born of kindliness, not of in- 
sight. His code was an honorable one, 
but it was formed on narrow principles. 
Right was right with him, and clear as 
heaven’s own light: wrong was wrong, 
and stained with the hues of hell. 

I could readily believe, now that his 
eyes were once opened, that the gloom 
of the present must cast its shadows back 
and cloud the fairest scenes of his his- 
tory —that this shame must strip “the 
rose from the fair forehead of an inno- 
cent love,” and displace every recollec- 
tion of the sacred raptures of his early 
married life with an accursed doubt. In- 
deed, what was left to him of all that 
fond, proud, manly security which had 
made him move so assuredly among 
men but yesterday ? 

““Good-night,” I said at last, putting 
my hand on his shoulder. “If I could 
do you any good, Jack,:I would gladly 
keep watch with you to-night.” 

He turned his dulled eyes upon me. 
“Thank you,” said he kindly, “thank 
you. , But you use a strange term—' keep 
watch with me,’ as if I were sitting up 
with the dead. I wish it were so,’ he 
cried out—“I wish it were so! If she 
had died to-day, what a little sorrow it 
would have been! I should have miss- 
ed her—oh yes, my life would have been 
dark without her—but it would only have 



















































been Georgy I had lost—her beauty, her 
smile, her glance, her touch. Nothing 
else would have gone into the tomb. 
But now!” He jumped up and took a 
turn across the room. ‘Nothing is left 
me,”’ said he in a broken voice. “ What 
have I to remember in which she is 
not bound up in close, intimate asso- 
ciation?’ He controlled himself with a 
strong effort, held out his hand to me and 
said good-night. “I am better alone,”’ 
he added, . 

I left him: what could Ido for him? 
What remains for a man tortured by such 
visions, besieged by such spectres, as con- 
fronted Jack? He must fight them alone. 
Besides, with all my sympathy for him, 
with all my horror at the calamity which 
had overtaken him, he knew as well as 
I that there was a difference in the way 
the catastrophe had struck us. To me 
it was a double one. I had not yet had 
time to realize it all, and he had gen- 
erously spared me all denunciation of 
Harry. 

I sat down in my study for a moment: 
then it occurred to me that Helen must 
yet be suffering torture in her conjectures 
as to the revelations of the night. I went 
up stairs on tiptoe, paused outside her 
door and heard her moving within. 

I tapped gently. “Let-me in, Hel- 
en,” said I: “I wish to speak to youa 
moment.” 

She opened the door: she had re- 
moved her dress, and wore a white robe 
of some sort. She had been crying, and 
her hair was loose and disordered, her 
lips tremulous and her eyes shining. 

“Oh, Floyd,” she cried, “I hoped you 
would come and tell me what it was.” 

I followed her in, shut the door and 
sat down on the bedside by little Bessy, 
who was slumbering there. I stooped 
and kissed her, and she kissed me back 
in her sleep, poor little mite! so used had 
she been to tender midnight caresses all 
her life. 

“Do not waken her,” said Helen jeal- 
ously. 

“Must I tell you everything, Helen ?”’ 
I asked with a dread of taking up the 
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subject. “Cannot you guess what has 
happened ?”” 

“I don’t know,” she answered with a 
shiver. ‘I suppose Georgy has done 
wrong in some way.” 

I plunged into the story, and she lis- 
tened with startled, affrighted eyes. It 
was evident enough that her fancy had 
not suggested the half, and at the hor- 
ror, the wickedness, of the sin which had 
broken.up a happy home and made an 
outcast of a beautiful woman whom the 
world delighted to honor, my little wife 
burst out into a terrible sobbing and fell 
upon her knees. “‘Oh, God forgive her!" 
she cried—“‘God forgive her! Oh; how 
could she? and when she had this beau- 
tiful little child!’ and she covered the 
sleeping Bessy with her wild caresses 
and her pure girlish tears. 

And then—I needed comfort so much 
—I told her my own miserable story of 
half-knowledge which it seemed to me 
now the smallest amount of penetration 
could have made acertainty. My heart 
was bursting at the remembrance of the 
talk I had had with Harry, his despair, 
his repentance, his willingness ‘to tear 
himself away from the imperious pas- 
sion which had overmastered him. I felt 
myself to have been blind not to have 
understood .at once the nature of the en- 
tanglement which he had kept such a 
secret from me, when all his life he had 
been absolutely candid even when most 
in error. I cursed my dulness that I had 
not guessed what elements combined to 
cause him that struggle of remorse which 
had almost ended his life. In truth, in 
these hours of bewilderment and pain I 
felt as if I too were guilty, inasmuch as 
I had had the chance to wrest this omi- 
nous secret from him and prevent the 
exposure. 

I needed comfort, I say, but I found 
none in Helen: she was sad, disheart- 
ened, but she had no words for me. I 
was angry with myself for expecting any- 
thing from such coldness and reserve, 
and I started up abruptly and left her. 

ELLEN W. OLNEY. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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JEFFERSON AND RIP VAN WINKLE. 


JEFFERSON IN HIS STUDIO, 


F all the great geniuses of Art, it is 
only the actor who cannot leave 

even a distorted copy of his work be- 
hind him which shall outlast a single 
generation of imitators: his fame must 
rest solely upon the written testimony or 
the verbal gossip of his contemporaries. 
We know how nobly Titian painted, with 
what wondrous beauty Praxiteles model- 
led, with what grandeur Angelo builded, 
and how heroically Homer sang, for of 
their work we still have the convincing 
evidence of our senses. But of the art 
of the great artists who strutted and fret- 
ted their brief hours upon the stage less 
than a century ago we have only hints 
and suggestions or descriptions that call 
up no definite image. A few biographies, 


a few essays by lovers of the old actors, 
Vor. XXVI.—4 





like Lamb, some hurried criticisms writ- 
ten over night by Hazlitt, or a reference 
here and there to an old favorite, tell us 
something of them, or of the effects they 
produced or the enthusiasm they evoked, 
but of the trick of their “so potent art,”’ 
or how they wrought it out to such noble 
conclusions, little that is intelligible has 
come down to us. 

The actors of still earlier days are 
even more dim to us, though their fame 
is cherished by every loving playgoer. 
We do not know that it has ever been 
remarked how short is the chain and 
how few the links between the earliest 
worthies of the English stage and the 
latest, but it is worth remarking. Tay- 
lor was the actor whom Shakespeare in- 
structed in the part of Ham'et; Dave- 
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nant saw Taylor play it, and imparted his 
manner of doing it to Betterton; Macklin, 
if he did not act with Betterton, at least 
must have seen him act, for he was more 
than twenty years old when Betterton re- 
tired; Mrs. Siddons played with Mack- 
lin; and Mrs, Frances Ann Kemble saw 
Mrs. Siddons play Lady Macbeth. Mrs. 
Kemble is still living, rejoicing in a hale 
and vigorous old age, but she can only 
give us Old Woman's Gossip about that 
marvellous genius, Sarah Siddons, and 
beyond her there is only tradition and 
—more gossip. 

Of Taylor, the original Hamlet, we 
know little or nothing; of Betterton we get 
occasional glimpses through the eyes of 
that great coxcomb Colley Cibber, whom 
Pope pilloried unjustly, for he was a most 
admirable dramatist, manager and actor, 
and by another’s aid we get very close 
to him one night when he is playing the 
Dane. When Hamlet exclaims, ‘’Tis 
not alone my inky cloak, good mother,” 
a great stillness falls upon the house, 
and old Pepys leans over and whispers 
to his unknown neighbor in the pit, “It’s 
beyond imagination !’’ and the neighbor 
hisses under his breath, ‘Hush!’ After 
the play some one objects that Betterton 
is not original, and Pepys replies : “I only 
know that Mr. Betterton is the best actor 
in the world.” 

Of Macklin there are anecdotes and 
gossip enough, even outside his autobi- 
ography, but the most important of them 
all is that he was the first actor who 
played Shylock as a serious part; that 
Doggett, who had played it with general 
favor as a low-comedy part, was in the 
front row of stalls and witnessed the 
overwhelming triumph of the daring in- 
novation; and that Pope, who was in the 
house that night, declared this to be the 
very Jew that Shakespeare drew. It was 
a wonderfully active, prolonged life, and 
he who bore it saw five sovereigns and 
twenty administrations come and go, and 
played Shylock to good Miss Pope’s Por- 
tia in his hundredth year. 

About Mrs. Siddons and her wondrous 
art not much is known. Hazlitt’s picture 
of her is the best: he said, “She raised 
Tragedy to the skies, or brought it down 





from thence. It was something above 
Nature. We can conceive of nothing 
grander. She embodied to our imag- 
ination the fables of mythology, of the 
heroic and deified mortals of elder time. 
She was not less than a goddess, or than 
a prophetess inspired by the gods. Pow- 
er was seated on her brow, passion em- 
anated from her breast as from a shrine. 
She was Tragedy personified. ‘She was 
the stateliest ornament of the public 
mind.” Such things are all very fine, 
but—they do not show us how Betterton 
spoke the line, ‘’Tis not alone my inky 
cloak, good mother,” the manner of 
which seemed to old Pepys ‘beyond 
imagination,” or how Macklin played 
the Jew, or how Mrs. Siddons was “ Trag- 
edy personified.” The methods of the 
great actors, and some of their “ points,” 
have become stage traditions — “‘stale, 
flat and unprofitable’ at second - hand 
—but the real secrets of their art are as 
impossible to seize and hold as shadows 
on the face of the moon. 

But the players who die and leave no 
copy are not without recompense. If 
their work dies with them, and their fame 
is held by the frail tenure of greenroom 
gossip after death, their living triumphs 
exceed those of all other artists. The 
crowded house swept by hurricanes of ap- 
plause, drowned in tears or shaken with 
laughter, is reward that follows swift as 
lightning upon the earning of it, and is 
worth a thousand years of posthumous 
praise spoken above their graves. If 
Shakespeare got from his audience at 
the Globe one hearty round of applause 
as the Ghost—and maybe he got none, 
for he was accounted an indifferent ac- 
tor—doubtless it was sweeter music to 
his quick ears than all the pzeans that 
have since been chanted above his bones 
at Stratford. 

To many minds there is no other liter- 
ature so interesting as that of the thea- 
tre, and the biographies of the favorites 
of the stage prove by their number their 
popularity. Anecdotes of the old play- 
ers are treasured, their memories are em- 
balmed, and the idlest gossip about the 
living or the dead for ever finds eager lis- 
teners. Hazlittsays, speaking of the actors 
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of his own time: “There is such an air 
of romance about the players that it is 
pleasanter to see them, even in their own 
persons, than any of thethree learned pro- 
fessions. We feel more respect for John 
Kemble in a plain coat than for the lord 
chancellor on the woolsack. He is sur- 
rounded, to our eyes, with a greater num- 
ber of imposing recollections: he is a 
more revered piece of formality, a more 
complicated tissue of costume. We do 
not know whether to look upon this ac- 
complished actor as Pierre, or King John, 
or Coriolanus, or Cato, or Leontes, or the 
Stranger. But we see in him a stately 
hieroglyphic of humanity ; a living mon- 
ument of departed greatness; a sombre 
comment on the rise and fall of kings. 
We look after him till he is out of sight, 
as we listen to a story of one of Ossian’s 
heroes, to a tale of other times.” 

The world has not changed in this re- 
spect since Siddons, Kemble and Kean 
acted, and Hazlitt and Lamb criticised 
them. We never think unkindly of the 
face of one we have seen upon the stage ; 
we still greet the general favorite with an 


unspoken welcome when he comes be- 
fore the floats; after he has gone we still 
gratefully remember the pleasure he has 


given us. We see him upon the stage, 
yield ourselves captive to his genius, or 
question the manner of it, or try to find 
its secret spring. But if he be a true 
genius the trick shall escape our quest, 
and while the power of his art remains to 
charm and cheat us, the art itself will be 
too subtle and fine for the coarser grasp 
of our analysis. 

“Are we so soon forgot when we are 
gone?’ You that heard those words in 
that thronged, hushed theatre last night, 
or any night since they were first spoken 
by that admirable actor, Joseph Jeffer- 
son, try to speak them: again, and yet 
again many times, try to do it, and, 
though you reiterate them for ever, what 
chance is there that you will bring home 
to those who hear you the pathos of the 
original utterance? Ordinarily, all men 
except ourselves are mortal: for us, wesay, 
death shall wait; but when that question 
falls upon our quaking souls in the low, 
grave, half-self-pitying, half-reproachful 
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tones of that sorely-abused old man, our 
eyes are opened as they perhaps never 
were before to the full meaning of death, 
and the sense of our own mortality is beat- 
en down upon us as by a savage blow. 
There is something in the situation. Yes, 
that is granted; but how much more is 
there in that thoughtful actor whose ge- 
nius makes spells of mere words with 
which to enthrall our senses, or uses 
them as rods that strike down to the 
bed-rock of our humanity! 

The Peter Klaus of the original Ger- 
man legend, or the Rip of Irving’s ad- 
aptation, is a mere individual man, who 
drank up his goodly substance, wander- 
ed away from his home, was lost in the 
mountains, slept a sleep of twenty years, 
and then awoke to find that the world 
had gone past, leaving him an alien 
among the sheaves of his own fields. 
The Rip of Joseph Jefferson is not an 
individual, but a type: he does not stand 
for a man so much as for mankind. We 
crowd the theatre when he is on the stage 
neither to witness the vagaries of a drunk- 
en good-for-nothing nor to grow maudlin 
with him in his cups. We go there rather 
to see ourselves as we might be, for he is 
but our better or worser part, dressed in 
the livery of our natures: his thoughts are 
our thoughts — his joys, passions, griefs, 
triumphs, ours. We see the possibilities 
of our own lives reflected as in a mirror 
which he holds up to us. We do not all 
drink nor waste our substance in riotous 
living, but we all have weaknesses, yield- 
ed to or overcome, of which his are but 
the subtle suggestions. We all have tri- 
fled with our lives, flung our loves away 
or trampled them under foot in our hot, 
wasteful youth—have felt the bitter hurt, 
and in advancing years have gone grop- 
ing about for that loving recognition 
which once we cast aside for baser 
things. He has found a better love at 
the end than that which he lost at the 
beginning, and the hope that his good 
fortune may be ours is a mighty influ- 
ence drawing us to him. Within the 
limits of two short hours the story of 
life is told us, and it is because we recog- 
nize.in it the story of our own lives that it 
so holds and charms us. Joseph Jeffer- 
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son has told it to crowded theatres for 
twenty years in every land where the 
English language is spoken, and always 
with the same marvellous effect. If its 
meaning had been narrower, his jour- 
neys and voyages would have been few- 
er and shorter, and already the play of 
kip Van Winkle would have become a 
mere local stage tradition. But its sweet 
and gracious humanity is not all of it, for 
the story appeals to men through those 
elements of superstition underlying all 
natures. Their existence may be denied, 
yet they do exist, and the preternatural 
scenes and characters of the drama take 
hold upon the imagination, leading it 
captive to the heights of the Kaatskills. 

It has recently been contended that 
the original legend dates far back of 
that upon which Irving built his sketch, 
and that in many countries and through 
many centuries it has found favor. But 
it is comparatively new to the stage, 
though who first dramatized it we can- 
not discover: possibly it was Mr. J. H. 
Hackett. The earliest record we can 
find of it is that of an old playbill of the 
Chestnut Street Theatre, which, after an- 
nouncing the last appearance of Mr. and 
Mrs. Hackett, says that “on Friday even- 
ing, December 31, 1830, will be present- 
ed the Drama of Zhe Hypocrite, after 
which the second act of the Drama of 
kip Van Winkle; or, The Legend of the 
Kaatskill Mountains, as altered by Mr. 
Hackett from a piece written and per- 
formed in London, and founded on 
Washington Irving’s well-known tale 
of that name.” The history of the Lon- 
don stage of that period makes no men- 
tion of such a piece being written and 
produced by an English author, and it is 
- most likely that Hackett himself adapt- 
ed it from the Sketch- Book, and pro- 
duced it at Covent Garden when in 1827 
he played a brief unsuccessful engage- 
ment there, or at the Surrey Theatre, 
where he also failed during the same 
visit to England. His reasons for not 
owning its paternity may have been that 
it was of no great excellence, and that 
he thought a play of English origin, with 
the real London stamp upon it, would be 
more acceptable to an American audi- 





ence than one of confessed domestic or- 
igin. Certainly, Mr. Hackett was the first 
actor to put the play upon our stage, which 
he did at the Old Park Theatre in New 
York on the 22d of April, 1830. His per- 
formance of the part was pronounced by 
the critics of the day to be very fine, “true 
to Nature throughout, and most touching- 
ly pathetic.”” The play itself must have 
been badly constructed, however, for Mr. 
Hackett subsequently abandoned it alto- 
gether, adopting and playing that made 
from Irving's story by Charles Burke. 

Playgoers of the last generation will 
pause tenderly and reverently over that 
name, for it was borne with great hon- 
or by a very gentle gentleman, and, say 
some, by the greatest comedian that our 
stage ever knew. Those who remem- 
ber him and his matchless art speak of 
him always with singular affection and 
respect, contending that no actor ever 
held more complete control over an au- 
dience or commanded more completely 
the admiration of the judicious. He was 
the son of Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Burke, 
and was born in Philadelphia March 27, 
1822. His early appearances upon the 
stage were as a singer of comic songs 
between the acts or between the play 
and farce —a feature of the theatrical 
performances of his day which is now 
obsolete. Even asa youth his drollery 
in such light business as that indicated 
was pronounced inimitable. Mr. Burke 
was tall and slender, almost emaciated in 
form, with a countenance that he could 
render most ]udicrously grotesque or pain- 
fully sad. So great was his control of it 
that, in the long line of characters which 
he played, it seemed like the faces of 
many men, each expressing a different 
individuality. In the wide range of his 
parts there were both gay and grave, and 
in all of them the same artistic qualities 
were paramount. 

Mr. Burke’s drama of Rip Van Winkle 
was originally produced at the Arch Street 
Theatre, Philadelphia, in the year 1850, 
with the adapter as Rip, and his half- 
brother, Joseph Jefferson, then twenty 
years old, as Seth the innkeeper. In 
1855, Hackett substituted this version 
for his own, playing it at the Broadway 
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Theatre, New York, for the first time. 
It was this adaptation, in some degree 
altered by him, that Joseph Jefferson 
originally played at the , 
old Winter Garden, New 
York, and later in oth- 
er cities of the United 
States in 1858 or 1859, 
and in which he appear- 
ed in all the British Aus- 
tralasian colonies a year 
or two after, and prior 
to his début in London 
in ‘the present. version. 
The latter is essentially 
different from Burke's 
play, which follows more 
closely the story of the 
Sketch- Book, and lacks 
altogether the sweet, 
tender humanity and 
the weird spirituality 
which pervade the com- 
bined work of Jefferson 
and Boucicault: it 
makes nothing of the 
parting from or the 
meeting with the child 
Meenie, but much of 
the dialogue, which was 
Burke’s own, has been 
wisely retained. The 
speech containing the 
notable line, ‘“‘Are we 
so soon forgot when we 
are gone?” is Burke’s, 
not Boucicault’s, though Jefferson has 
transposed and altered it for the better. 
It is introduced in the original when Rip, 
returning to his old home, is told that if 
he be Rip, and not an impostor, some 
one of his old cronies will surely recog- 
nize him. He answers, “To be sure dey 
will! Every one knows me in Kaats- 
kill. (Ad gather around him and shake 
their heads.) No, no, 1 don’t know dese 
peoples— dey don’t know me neither; 
and yesterday dere was not a dog in the 
village but would have wagged his tail 
at me: now dey bark. Dere was nota 
child but would have scrambled on my 
knees: now dey run from me. Are we 
so soon forgotten when we are gone? 
Already dere is no one wot knows poor 
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Rip Van Winkle.” We never saw 
Charles Burke play this part, though we 
have seen him play many others, and 
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“ ARE WE SO SOON FORGOT WHEN WE ARE GONE?” 


can testify to the greatness of his genius 
and the perfection of his art —if it were 
art, for to those who happily saw it it 
seemed Nature itself. How he spoke 
that speech, however, we have been told 
by John Sleeper Clarke, our truant come- 
dian, who is so just a man and so free 
from professional jealousy that he could 
not, if he would, praise the dead at the 
expense of the living. Mr. Clarke says 
that in the delivery of these lines no oth- 
er actor has ever disturbed the impres- 
sion that the profound pathos of Burke's 
voice, face and gesture created: it fell 
upon the senses like the culmination of 
all mortal despair, and the actor's figure, 
as the low sweet tones died away, sym- 
bolized more the ruin of the representa- 
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tive of a race than the sufferings of an 
individual: his awful loss and loneliness 
~ seemed to clothe him with a supernat- 
ural dignity and grandeur which com- 
manded the sympathy and awe of his 
audience. Mr. Clarke played Seth with 
Mr. Burke for many consecutive nights, 
and he relates that on each succeeding 
night, though he was always aware of 
what was coming, even. watching for it, 
when those lines were spoken his heart 
seemed to rise in his throat, choking him, 
and his cheeks were wet with tears; for 
Burke’s manner of pronouncing them 
was so tender and pathetic that not only 
the audience, but even the actors on the 
stage, were affected by it. Mr. Jefferson, 
remembering ow his brother spoke that 
speech, has adopted a different mode: 
“It is possible that I might speak it as 
he did, but—’’ He leaves the sentence 
unfinished, the reason untold, but it is 
an open secret to those who know how 
deep is the reverence of the living Rip 
for the dead one: they know that there 
are tones of Charles Burke’s voice even 
which are held in too sacred memory 


by his brother ever to be recalled by 


him upon the stage. In speaking of 
him only a few months ago, Mr. Jeffer- 
son said: “Charles Burke was to acting 
what Mendelssohn was to music. He 
did not have to work for his effects, as 
I do: he was not analytical, as I am. 
Whatever he did came to him naturally, 
as grass grows or water runs: it was not 
talent that informed his art, but genius.” 

Between these half- brothers, Burke 
and Jefferson, there was a feeling of fel- 
lowship, a something stronger than fra- 
ternal attachment —a degree of affec- 
tionate devotion which has passed into 
a Stage tradition, and as man or artist 
Charles Burke had no warmer eulogist 
than Joseph Jefferson. We can still re- 
member Charles Burke standing at the 
wing nervously absorbed in the acting 
of Mrs. Jefferson, a lady of generous 
culture, sweetness and loveliness, but 
in those early days lacking force in her 
art. His love for Joe was extended to 
all that belonged to Joe, and sometimes, 
when the little lady was speaking her 
lines too quietly for good effect, Burke in 
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his eagerness for her success would hiss 
out to her, so as to be heard beyond the 
footlights, “More fire, more fire, Mar- 
garet!”” And doubtless as he watched 
over those early efforts of Joe’s wife he 
watched over those of Joe when they two 
were loving comrades together upon the 
stage. Charles Burke died in New York, 
November 10, 1854, at the early age of 
thirty-two, and in his death the stage 
lost one of the noblest artists that ever 
adorned it. 

Actors of such excellence as Joseph Jef- 
ferson arenotonly phenomenal, but préd- 
ucts of the growth and culture of many 
generations. He comes of an illustrious 
race of players, of men and women of 
gentle, refined natures, whose fame sheds 
lustre upon the stage of two countries. 
His father was an actor: so was his fa- 
ther, and again Ads father. There the 
record stops, or rather there it begins. 
From 1755 to 1776, Jefferson the First 
was at Drury Lane, during which time 
he appeared in fifty-seven important 
parts, many of which he created, and in 
all which he won.renown. He married 
a daughter of Captain May of the royal 
Navy, under a penalty of five hundred 
pounds that she should never appear 
upon the stage. In Victor's Secret His- 
tory of the Stage he appears in another 
character than that of Benedick—as a 
lover of the beautiful Mrs. Abington, 
whom Horace Walpole welcomed more 
warmly to Strawberry Hill than an ordi- 
nary princess, but hoped that Kitty Clive 
would not hear of it. Victor says: ‘“ Mrs. . 
Abington now resolved to separate her 
lovers into two different classes—the first, 
those whose liberality might enable her 
to live in splendor; and the second, those 
whom her humors pitched upon. For this 
purpose she had various houses in town 
for her various admirers: her meetings 
with Mr. Jefferson, formerly of Drury 
Lane, were at a house near Tottenham 
Court road." We get a better idea of his 
character from genial Tom Weston’s will, 
in which is the following: “ITEM, I have 
played under the managementof Mr. Jef- 
ferson at Richmond, and received from 
him every politeness. I therefore leave 
him all my stock of prudence, it being 
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the only good quality I think he stands 
in need of.” 

What a noble company it was at Dru- 
ry Lane! and what noble audiences they 
played before! Of the former there were 
Mistress Abington, Susanna Cibber, Mrs. 
Oldfield, Kitty Clive, and Garrick, Bar- 
ry, Foote, Wilkinson : of the latter, to be 
seen in pit or boxes, there were Lord 
Chancellor Camden, Lord Chief-Justice 
Mansfield, Hogarth, Churchill, Burke, 
Gibbon, Goldsmith, Walpole, Selwyn, 
Reynolds and Johnson. Drury Lane was 
at the height of its glory then, both as to 
actors and audiences, and it was a good 
place for an artist to rise from. 

But let us pass from Jefferson the First 
to Jefferson the Second. There are men 
still living among us who vividly remem- 
ber him, and, contending for his fame 
against all actors since, dispute the su- 
periority of this “ young man” whom we 
call “ Rip.”” He must have been a great 
artist and a man to command respect 
and love. Wemyss in his Theatrical Bi- 
ography says of him: “ Mr. Joseph Jef- 
ferson was an actor formed in Nature's 
merriest mood, a genuine son of Momus. 
There was a vein of rich humor running 
through all he did, which forced you to 
laugh despite yourself. He discarded 
grimace as unworthy of him, although 
no actor possessed a greater command 
over the muscles of his own face or the 
faces of his audience, compelling you to 
laugh or cry at his pleasure. His excel- 
lent personation of old men acquired for 
him before he had reached the meridian 
of life the title of Old Jefferson. . . . His 
versatility was astonishing — light com- 
edy, old men, pantomime, low comedy, 
and occasionally juvenile tragedy. .. . 
He was the reigning favorite of the Phil- 
adelphia theatre for a longer period than 
any other actor ever attached to the city, 
and left it with a reputation all might 
envy. In his social relations he was the 
model of what a gentleman should be— 
a kind husband, an affectionate father, 
a warm friend and a truly honest man. 
He died at Harrisburg. . . . But nostone 
marks the spot where moulder the re- 
mains of one of the highest ornaments 
of his profession. Alas, poor Yorick!” 
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Wemyss was wrong in this, for only a 
little while after Jefferson’s death, by 
and with the consent of his son, there 
was placed above the grave of the great 
comedian, by Chief- Justice Gibson of 
the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, 
and Judge Rogers, his, associate, a fit- 
ting monument, bearing from Gibson's 
hand an epitaph of which the follow- 
ing is part: 
*¢ Beneath this Marble 
Are deposited the remains of 
JoserH JEFFERSON, 
An Actor whose unrivalled powers 
Took in the whole range of Comic Character, 
From Pathos to soul-shaking Mirth. 
His coloring of the part was that of Nature, 
Warm, pure and fresh ; 

But of Nature enriched with the finest conception 
of Genius. 
* * * * * * 

With an unblemished reputation as a man 

He closed a career of professional success 
In calamity and affliction, 
At this place, 
In the year 1832. 

‘I knew him, Horatio: a fellow of infinite jest, of 

most excellent fancy.’ ”’ 

Joseph Jefferson the Third was born 
at Philadelphia in the year 1804, and 
died in 1842. He early displayed talent 
as a painter, and while a youth became 
a student of Engle, the celebrated Eng- 
lish scenic artist. But descended from il- 
lustrious actors, working for and among 
them, the stage had irresistible attrac- 
tions for him, and he became, by de- 
sign, a manager, and subsequently, by 
accident, a player. All his life long he 
was a curiously sensitive, diffident, gen- 
tle-natured man, and, though aspiring 
to be an actor, long lacked the courage 
to face an audience even after he had 
thoroughly studied and rehearsed several 
parts. The time came, however, when he 
was forced either to act or to disappoint 
a large and brilliant audience assembled 
at his theatre in Washington: when the 
curtain rose on that occasion it was dis- 
covered that the comedian of his com- 
pany was not in the house. The part 
he was to play was one of those Mr. Jef- 
ferson had studied: he shrank from the 
terrible ordeal of facing an audience for 
the first time, but, determined to keep 
faith with it, he went on, played the part, 
and was fairly successful in it. He be- 
gan too late and died too early, however, 
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to make a great reputation as an actor, 
though he was accounted a fair one. He 
was too much of an artist, had too little 
of the money-making faculty, to be a suc- 
cessful manager, and, though he worked 
hard, painting scenery by day and acting 
at night, he utterly failed, and thereafter 
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ACT I.— I’VE SWORE OFF.” 


he strolled, acting and painting, suffering 
always, and sometimes wellnigh starving. 
Love of his art ruined him, and love of 
his art sustained him in his ruin. 

In tracing the history of this distinguish- 
ed family of actors it has been most cu- 
rious to perceive in what a remarkable 
degree its physical, mental and social 
characteristics, as well as its artistic pe- 
culiarities, have been transmitted from 








one to the other. Here, for instance, is 
a story about Jefferson the Third which 
suggests the nature out of which some- 
thing of Rip grew into the soul as well as 
into the art of Jefferson the Fourth: A 
friend and schoolfellow, hearing of his 
misfortunes, called at his house to con- 
dole with him, and 
was informed by 
Mrs. Jefferson that 
Joseph had gone to 
the river: fearing 
thatJefferson meant 
to do harm to him- 
self, the friend in- 
quired what direc- 
tion he had taken, 
and being informed 
departed quickly in 
search of him. He 
found him sitting 
on the bank of the 
Brandywine Creek, 
with his fishing-rod 
at his feet, hamming 
anair pleasantly 
while he sketched 
the ruins of an old 
mill on the opposite 
bank, which should 
have plunged him 
into despair, being 
so suggestive of his 
own ruined condi- 
tion. “Jefferson,” 
said his friend, ‘I 
do not understand. 
How can you thus 
devote yourself to 
the pleasures of art 
when your misfor- 
tunes should drive 
you to despera- 
tion ?’’—‘* You have 
answered the question yourself,” was the 
reply. ‘I am so poor that I can’t even 
afford the luxury of being miserable.” 
It was before making that reply that he 
once walked from Baltimore to Wash- 
ington, over the rough turnpike-road, be- 
cause he had no money to pay for.a place 
in the stage - coach, and after making it 
that he began strolling up and down the 
Mississippi River as manager, actor, art- 
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ist, suffering, with his son and faithful, 
beautiful and talented wife, all the stings 
and hurts of poverty. 

That lady, Cornelia Frances Jefferson, 
was the widow of Thomas Burke and the 
mother of Charles Burke when Mr. Jef- 
ferson married her. She was born on 
the island of San Do- 
mingo in 1796, her fa- 
ther—whose name was 
Thomas—being a 
wealthy but unfortu- 
nate planter there, ut- 
terly ruined by the 
great insurrection of 
the blacks. Father 
and daughter — she 
then less than a year 
old—escaped to sea in 
an open boat, and were 
picked up by a vessel 
belonging to Stephen 
Girard of Philadel- 
phia, and carried into 
Charleston, South Car- 
olina. In their hurried, 
dangerous flight they 
took with them only 
enough to sustain ex- 
istence, and when res- 
cued they had little 
else left them. He're- 
mained in Charleston, 
beginning life again as 
a dealer in fruit, but 
presently failed in that 
pursuit, and was glad 
to accept a position in~ 
the front of the theatre, 
in which he made his 
home up among the 
flies. In that way his 
daughter was intro- 
duced to the stage, at 
first playing children’s 
parts, and later singing. In 1816 she 
married Thomas Burke, the Irish come- 
dian, who died in 1824 at Baltimore: 
two years later she married Mr. Jeffer- 
son at Philadelphia, by whom she had 
two children, Joseph and Cornelia. As 
a comic actress she possessed more than 
a fair share of ability: her face and per- 
son were pleasing, her voice was said by 
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contemporary critics to be unsurpassed in 
power, purity and sweetness, she eclipsed 
all rivals in vocalism, and until the ad- 
vent of the more highly-cultivated Italian 
singers was considered to be the model 
of excellence. 

The life of Joseph Jefferson, the liv- 


ACT II.—*GET ON: LL FOLLOW YOU.” 


ing representative of that name upon the 
stage, and the one that we believe will 
most adorn its annals, was begun in a 
home where great affection battled daily 
with poverty and suffering; and before 
the clouds lifted there were long years of 
heroic struggle; but the brave endeavor, 
the patient endurance, the hard work, the 
indomitable will, and, above all, the ge- 
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nius which was his inheritance, and which 
no bitter circumstance could defeat, won 
in the end. His earliest years were pass- 
ed in his father’s paint-room, where he 
had to fetch and carry, grind the colors, 
wash the brushes, or go upon the stage 
in children’s parts, for he played Rolla’s 
child when only three years old: idle- 
ness had no chance to spoil him, for he 
was always too busy for idleness to catch 
up with him. One of the most vigorous 
and original thinkers we ever knew, one 
of the most brilliant and impressive talk- 
ers we ever listened to, with a mind curi- 
ously cultured, and in certain directions 
profoundly so, with a taste in art and lit- 
erature-refined and beautiful, Joseph Jef- 
ferson never had more than three months 
of what we call “schooling.” His father 
and mother, pursuing their profession, 
were wandering up and down the Mis- 
sissippi River with their littlé company 
of players, and were seldom more than 
a few days in any one place: once, how- 
ever, ill-fortune stranded them at Mo- 
bile, and there for a quarter of a year 
Joe was sent to school: there he was ma- 
triculated, there graduated. His parents 
were gentle, loving folk, fond enough of 
their boy, but work for them and him 
was a necessity, and when they could 
gain the time they taught him as best 
they could. 

In Ireland’s Records of the New York 
Stage we find this entry: ‘‘ Master Titus, 
whose songs and dances were much 
applauded, took a benefit on the 30th” 
(August, 1837, National Theatre), “when 
he appeared with Master Joseph Jeffer- 
son in a celebrated combat, being the 
latter’s first appearance out of the juve- 
nile supernumerary ranks.” What suc- 
cess he achieved on that night Ireland 
does not say, but it was several years 
thereafter before the boy again emerged 
from the ranks of the infant supernume- 
raries. It was at the St. Louis Theatre, 
and he was then in his fourteenth year. 
The occasion was a patriotic one, prob- 
ably a Fourth-of-July celebration, and 
Mr. Field, a member of the company 
and father of the sparkling writer and 
indifferent actress Miss Kate Field of 
eur day, had written and set to the mu- 
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sic of ‘“‘ The Star-Spangled Banner” an 
appropriate ode in parts, which were 
assigned to the various actors and ac- 
tresses, and one of which was given to 
young Jefferson. His name was honor- 
ed with a place on that night's bill, and 
opposite to it were the words, “ His first 
appearance on any stage.”’ The part as- 
signed him was not a great one, but he 
had an exquisitely beautiful voice (even 
now some of its ordinary speaking tones 
are far above singing) : his mother—and 
she was a widow—had trained him in the 
music, words and business of the ode for 
weeks, and both hoped that the début 
would be successful. They were very 
poor, and—she loved the boy after the 
fashion of mothers. The night came, the 
curtain went up, and he took his place 
upon the stage, facing the crowded house, 
more dead than alive with fright. He be- 
came conscious that his mother was 
watching him, and, though half blinded 
with fear, he saw her hands tremble up 
to her mouth, saw the tears filling her 
eyes, and saw her trying to smile en- 
couragement to him through them; yet 
after the first line or two he broke down 
utterly, and amid a storm of patriotic 
hisses he tottered off at the wing, to which 
his mother was clinging for support, so 
great was her distress. He flung him- 
self into her arms, crying out through 
his sobs and hers that he had failed— 
that he should never succeed. We have 
sat before the portrait of that lovely lady 
and loving mother, and, recalling the bit- 
terness to her of those wretched days of 
struggling widowhood and of that night’s 
failure, we have wished that she could 
have lived longer — long enough to wit- 
ness and share the success that has come 
to her boy, and to sit down with him in 
that beautiful home in an atmosphere of 
affection, where instead only her portrait 
hangs in an atmosphere of reverent and 
tender recollections. 

After that there followed more years of 
strolling West and South for the mother 
and son, and in 1848 they were in Phil- 
adelphia, he at Peale’s Museum, which 
stood in Chestnut street on the site of 
the old Masonic Hall. It was there that 
we first saw him and our first play, 7he 
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Maid and the Magpie—a piece in which 
his grandfather had won renown as Mar- 
tin. Charles Burke was also in the cast, 
and Mrs. Russell—now Mrs. John Hoey, 
who is still remembered by playgoers as 
the reigning queen of Wallack's stage. 
We may have been incompetent critics, 
or no critics at all, but we saw in him 
then the promise of all his present ex- 
cellence: he had then as now absolute 
command over the tears and smiles of 
his audience, and in all that he did there 
was the same masterly force, grace and 
delicacy which now so distinguish his art. 

In 1849 he was in New York at the 
National Theatre, where Charles Burke 
was manager, and in the company was 
Miss Margaret Lockyer, a young Eng- 
lish girl of pleasing face and form and 
of a most lovely and winsome nature. 
During the next season they were mar- 
ried, but in the fulness of their happi- 
ness there came great sorrow to them 
in the death of his mother, who had re- 
tired from the stage to be tenderly cared 
for by her children. Later, in the same 
year Mr. Jefferson entered into partner- 
ship with John Ellsler to take a company 
over the Southern circuit, which includ- 
ed all cities south of Richmond between 
the Atlantic and the Gulf. Now it was 
that Hard Times ceased knocking at his 
door, and for the first time in his life he 
began to gather in money faster than 
butcher and baker could take it from 
him. At Macon, Georgia, Charles, his 
first child, was born, and his wife's ill- 
ness detaining him there, he seriously 
contemplated building a theatre—in a 
town which even now would not pay a 
manager all the year through for the 
oil of the footlights. Twenty years after- 
ward, while on a tour of the Southern 
States, playing Rip Van Winkle under 
the management of J. T. Ford, Esq., of 
Baltimore, he revisited Macon, and he 
then took Mr. Ford to view the site of 
his intended youthful folly. His return 
to the South after so prolonged an ab- 
sence was made a sort of triumphant 
pageant to him, so many people remem- 
bered him and rejoiced in the great pe- 
cuniary prosperity and artistic triumphs 
he had won. The change in his circum- 
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stances had certainly been great, and 
in contrast with the enormous financial 
success achieved by him then was the 
amount realized by him and his friend, 
Mr. J. Sleeper Clarke, from a perform- 
ance at the end of his Baltimore season 
in 1856. He and Clarke agreed to star 
in the country towns, and their first ap- 
pearance was made at Oakland, Mary- 
land, a summer resort on the summit of 
the Blue Ridge. These two great actors 
—as great then as now, we think —ap- 
peared in Zhe Rough Diamond, and Mr. 
Clarke in a farce afterward. Jefferson 
played Cousin Joe, and Clarke Sir Wil- 
liam Evergreen, with pretty Josie Parker 
as Margery. The total receipts were just 
twelve dollars. Dividing that sum fairly 
between them, they ended their starring- 
tour in the bucolic highlands. Mr. Clarke, 
in relating this experience, always adds 
that Jefferson beguiled him to Oakland, 
not because he thought there was an au- 
dience there, but because he knew there 
were trout-streams adjacent, for Jefferson 
loves fishing better than playing or mak- 
ing money. Some natures are of such 
sturdy girth and grain that poverty, with 
all its blows and storms, cannot injure 
‘them, and the long years of toil and 
want which this man bravely, patiently 
struggled through to wealth and fame 
helped not hurt him. What he suffer- 
ed in those dark days of strolling and 
wretchedness has had the effect of mak- 
ing him in these happier days generous to 
and thoughtful of all those to whom For- 
tune refuses her smiles. His wealth is 
servant to him, not he to it, and we know 
of no more liberal or judicious giver than 
he. To the worn-out veterans of the stage, 
to the struggling neophyte, to all deserv- 
ing folk, whoever they may be, his char- 
ity flows like a tide that has no ebb. 
From 1852 until 1856, Mr. Jefferson 
was in Baltimore, first at the Holiday 
Street Theatre, then at the Museum: the 
next year he was in New York, at Laura 
Keene's Theatre, opening the season for 
her as Dr. Pangloss, and before it closed 
saving the fortunes of the house by the 
production of Zhe Sea of Ice, which at 
once began to fill the long empty treas- 
ury. But his thorough recognition by the 
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public as a great and original artist of 
comedy was delayed in that city until the 
next season, when, on October 18, 1858, 
was produced for the first time on any 
stage Tom Taylor’s play of Our Ameri- 
can Cousin. The cast was a remarkable 
one, embracing the names of Jefferson, 
Sothern, Couldock and Peters, and Lau- 
ra Keene, Mary Wells, Effie Germon and 
Sarah Stevens. These werealltrue artists, 
but the burden of the piece fell upon Mr. 
Jefferson, and he bore it so well and grace- 
fully that his place was for ever after es- 
tablished. In creating the part of Asa 
Trenchard, Mr. Jefferson discarded all 
the traditions’of the theatre, and pre- 
sented to the audience a Yankee entire- 
ly new tothem. The traditional Down- 
Easter wore long hair and short trousers, 
and talked through his nose: Mr. Jeffer- 
son’s Yankee wore long trousers and 
short hair, and talked from ‘his mouth. 
The innovation was so successful that it 
for ever banished the old-time stage Yan- 
kee from the boards. 

In 1859 he was still in New York, and 
four children had been born to him, when 
his wife, gentle Margaret Lockyer, died. 
During the next year he was starring over 
the country, and for the first time, we be- 
lieve, playing Rip, from Burke's version. 
When the Southern troubles began he 
was prophetic, telling his lifelong friend, 
John T. Ford, that Mr. Seward’s predic- 
tion of a three-months’ struggle was fol- 
ly; that war once begun between men 
of such courage and determination as 
his countrymen would last for years; 
and that, for himself, he would have no 
part or share in it: he would not fight 
with brother against brother. He was 
in Baltimore in 1861, when the Massa- 
chusetts troops were fired upon by the 
mob, and he then resolved to go abroad 
and remain there as long as the fratri- 
cidal conflict lasted. Speaking of it af- 
terward, he said: “I felt myself growing 
very old in those dreadful years.” He 
went to California, and thence sailed for 
Australia, visiting before his return all 
the Australasian colonies. At Hobart 
Town, in Tasmania, he produced for the 
first time in any of those distant British 
dependencies Tom Taylor's Zicket-of- 
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Leave Man, having among his audience 
over six hundred men bearing tickets of 
leave. Throughout all those English 
provinces there is in the large towns 
a highly cultured and refined society, 
and in none of them are the social con- 
ditions more elevated than in Hobart 
Town. Ordinarily, Mr. Jefferson’s au- 
dience there represented the best ele- 
ments of society, but on this occasion 
it was chiefly composed of as depraved 
a body of ruffians and criminals as ever 
left their country for their country’s good 
or wore their hair cropped short. They 
had gone to the theatre, nearly all of 
them, armed, prepared to resent any im- 
putation upon their class: he says they 
were the most dreadful audience he ever 
saw, and when the curtain rose he was 
appalled by their menacing scowls, re- 
marks and gestures. All he asked, how- 
ever, was a hearing, which was sullenly 
conceded him: he threw all his power 
of earnestness and pathos into the mov- 
ing scenes of this vigorous play, and as 
he proceeded he won completely the 
sympathy of his curious audience, mov- 
ing them to tears or to demonstrations 
of approval or denunciation of the sit- 
uation according to their different dis- 
positions. When at the end he repeat- 
ed the well-known tag, ‘‘ Think that there 
is some good in the ticket-of-leave man, 
after all,” the applause was so general and 
tumultuous as to threaten to lift the dome 
of the theatre from its confining walls. . 
From Melbourne, Mr. Jefferson sailed 
to Callao, on the Pacific side of South 
America, and thence to the Isthmus, with 
the intention of returning to the United 
States. But by accident there was no 
steamer there homeward bound, and to 
that circumstance it is probable he and 
the playgoing world owe the character 
of Rip Van Winkle in its present whole 
and rounded form. Unable to come di- 
rectly home, he sailed for Liverpool, and 
from there went up to London, where 
Webster offered him an engagement at 
the Adelphi Theatre if he could appear in 
a new play. He had none, but instinct- 
ively turned to zf, for he had played 
the old version of Burke’s, as altered by 
himself, with great success in the British 
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colonies. He asked Boucicault to recon- 
struct it and give it the weight of his name. 
Many of the suggestions of changes came 
from Jefferson, and one at least from— 
Shakespeare. -Boucicault shaped them 
in a week, and in the end received three 
thousand pounds for doing it; but he had 
no faith in the success 
of his work, and told Jef- 
ferson that it could not 
possibly keep the stage 
for more than a single 
month, 

While much of the 
first and third acts was 
the conception of Burke, 
part of each was Jeffer- 
son’s, though the mas- 
terly hand of Boucicault 
runs through the whole 
play. The impressive 
ending of the first act is 
wholly Boucicault’s, but 
the grand climax of the 
third—the recognition 
—is Shakespeare’s, dif- 
fering from the original 
only in the fact that in 
kip Van Winkle the 
child struggles to a rec- 
ognition of her father, 
while in Lear the father 
struggles to recognize 
his child. Compare the 
two situations, that of 
Lear and Cordelia with 
that of Meenie and Rip, 
and the source of Bou- 
cicault’s inspiration will 
be apparent; and only 
as Shakespeare is great- 
er than Boucicault is the 
end of the fourth act of 
Lear greater than the 
third act.of Rzp. It is the most beauti- 
ful of all human passions, the love be- 
tween father and child, which informs 
them both, and which makes them both 
take hold upon the heartstrings with a 
grasp of iron. The second act of Rip 
Van Winkle, which is remarkable as be- 
ing wholly a monologue, is entirely Mr. 
Jefferson’s conception. The stage is fill- 
ed with characters, but they are voice- 








less, and Rip’s voice alone is heard, 
The situation is curiously striking, and 
we believe unique in the whole range 
of the drama. 

Contrary to Mr. Boucicault’s predic- 
tion, the play was not only a great finan- 
cial, but a great artistic; success in Lon- 
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don and throughout the principal cities 
of Great Britain: in the metropolis the 
leading weekly literary and art journals, 
and such daily newspapers as the Zimes 
and ost, devoted column upon column 
of judicious criticism to the drama and 
the actor; and while his triumphs were 
still cumulative Mr. Jefferson in 1865 re- 
turned to the United States, making his 
re-entry upon our stage at the Olympic 
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Theatre, New York, as Rip Van Winkle. 
The fame of the creation had long pre- 
ceded him across the Atlantic, and long 
before the house opened every seat was 
sold. From that day to this his profes- 
sional career has been one of uninter- 
rupted prosperity, both in this country 
and during his second visit to Great Brit- 
ain, which extended over two years and 
ended in the fall of 1877. In June of 
that year, in London, his daughter was 
married to B. L. Farjeon, the English 
novelist. 

A writer in the London Spectator, wri- 
ting of the reflex effect of acting, says: 
“We have heard Americans say that 
they believed that most perfect of actors, 
Mr. Jefferson, was distinctly modified in 
character, and for the better, by his end- 
less repetitions of Rip Van Winkle; and 
certainly it is difficult to conceive how a 
man could create that character, and then 
pass his life in repeating it, without im- 
bibing in some degree its essential qual- 
ities —the spirit of humorous tolerance 
and sense of the puzzle of daily life.” 
The assumption seems a natural one 
upon general principles, but in this par- 
ticular case it could not be farther from 
the truth, for, in fact, it reverses the truth. 
It is not Rip Van Winkle that has mod- 
ified the character of Mr. Jefferson, but 
his character that has modified that of 
the hero of the Kaatskills. There came 
to him a time of physical suffering and 
trouble in which he grew weary of the 
part, and when he thought to put it and 
the stage away for ever. We wished him 
to have a new play, with a part fitted to 
him, written. “No,” he said, “that would 
notdo. I have put myself so wholly into 
Rip that in any entirely new character my 
personality would shine through, coloring 
and warming it, and my audience would 
still see only Rip in another costume, in 
other scenes, speaking other words.”’ He 
could go behind that part, into the whole 
range of English comedy or drama, and 
act Pangloss, Acres, Briarley or any of 
the characters originally played by him, 
leaving Rip out of them altogether, but 
he had acted them before that had be- 
come the most perfect growth of his 
genius. 
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Something of the man’s magnetic at- 
tractiveness may be suggested by a greet- 
ing given him as we lingered together one 
wet morning among the ruins of Holy- 
rood Castle in Edinburgh. The speaker 
was the Rev. Robert Collier of Chicago: 
he said, “ Mr. Jefferson, I wish to have 
the pleasure of presenting to you some 
English friends who have seen, admired 
and loved you on the stage.” There is 
no attractive, beautiful element in the 
character of the play that is not more 
strongly displayed in the character of 
the man, and the fine humor, gentle- 
ness and tenderness which make his au- 
dience admire and love Rip make those 
who know Jefferson admire and love him 
more. Rip’s love for children, dogs and 
Nature, his sunny temperament, his win- 
some insouciance, his poetic imagination, 
his keen artistic perception, are the very 
underpinnings of Jefferson’s being. These 
are from his art all apart, and yet they 
are to it what the sun is to the Alpine 
peaks, warmth and splendor. He chose 
his home up among the hills of the Pas- 
saic, surrounded by great forest trees, 
which he loves as Rip loved them: had 
it been already built in the valley among 
his trout - streams when he found it, he 
would have climbed up to them as Rip 
did. He is a mighty hunter and fisher; 
troops of-children are always about his 
door or scrambling on his knees; the 
dogs drowse by his hearth or lie at his 
feet, welcome guests and friends always. 
The writer in the Spectator whom we 
have quoted asks, “Is Mr. Jefferson ever 
quite sure, as he walks about, that Schnei- 
der is not at his heels?” When he is at 
home Schneider 2s always at his heels in 
the shape of a magnificent setter of purest 
blood, presented to him by a son of Hor- 
ace Howard Furness, Esq., the eminent 
Shakespearian scholar, or of a beautiful 
Scotch collie of unsullied strain, bought 
by him of a Highland shepherd as we 
fished together on the shores of Loch Lo- 
mond, or of a gigantic dun mastiff called 
Schneider, sent him by an enthusiastic ad- 
mirer. If Mr. Jefferson is fonder of any- 
thing than wife or child or dog or tree or 
running water or growing grass and corn, 
it is of flowers. They bloom everywhere 
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in, over and about his home in summer, 
and in winter they fill the long conser- 
vatories which he has built for them. A 
man of singularly sweet, gentle and sin- 
cere nature, of strong likes and dislikes, 
full of imagination colored by supersti- 
tion, of profound religious convictions— 
which are his own, and upon which we 
shall lay no coarse hand—with an un- 
derflow of shrewd thought that imper- 
ceptibly affects his art, and which shows 
itself therein to watchful eyes especially 
in Rip and Asa Trenchard, and even in 
Bob Acres. He is, in fact, all the better 
part of Rip, with all the baser part omit- 
ted. “‘ What are you teaching your boys?” 
we once asked him. “To fish and—tell 
the truth,’’ was his slow, thoughtful re- 
ply in the words of Sir Walter Scott. So 
might Rip in his shrewder moods have 
answered the same query. 

His inherent love of sincerity in art 
prevented him from playing Richelieu, 
which once he seriously thought to do. 
He studied and succeeded with the part 
to his entire satisfaction until he came to 
the great scene of “the curse,” in which 
Macready and Forrest exhibited such 
wondrous force. Then he flung the play 
aside, for to him it was all false—the feel- 
ing sham, the situations unreal, the lan- 
guage stilted, and his veracious devotion 
to Nature had no sympathy with them. 
There is no fustian in Rip Van Winkle, 
no sham passion, no tawdry sentiment, 
no untruth of any kind. Many worthy, 
sincere people constantly write to him 
demanding or praying that at the end 
of the play he-shall make Rip refuse the 
glass proffered him by Gretchen. ‘* How 
could I do that without destroying the 
unity of the character ?”’ he asks. ‘‘ They 
should understand that I am not a tem- 
perance - lecturer, but an actor, and as 
such I owe the cause of art everything, 
temperance nothing.” 

Some callow critics, who were still in 
swaddling-clothes when the ripe genius 
of Joseph Jefferson was already illumi- 
nating the whole range of the old Eng- 
lish comedies, the farces of Morton and 
the burlesques of Planche, are wont to 
speak disparagingly of him as ‘‘a one- 
part actor.”’ Mr. Jefferson plays Rip Van 
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Winkle almost exclusively, it is true— 
not, however, because he cannot play 
other parts with equal force and bril- 
liancy, but because the public demand 
that he shall play it instead of others. 
It was only last year that he appeared 
in Baltimore as Bob Acres in Sheridan’s 
fine old play of Zhe Rivals, and no more 
perfect bit of comedy-acting was ever 
seen upon the stage than his interpreta- 
tion of that character. Not only did it 
shake the house with tumultuous laugh- 
ter and evoke the warmest encomiums of 
the most censorious critics, but it called 
forth the most pleasing compliment we 
ever saw paid to an actor. Whenever 
Acres was upon the stage the actors 
who were not engaged in the scene, as 
well as the carpenters, scene - shifters 
and supernumeraries, gathered about the 
wings and pushed so far forward in their 
eagerness to catch each charmed word, 
look and gesture of the actor that they 
were in full view from the front, making 
a double audience for him to play to. 
When last in London, at the Haymarket 
Theatre, the home of English comedy in 
that great city, Mr. Jefferson played Hugh 
de Brass and Golightly in Morton's farces, 
and the most distinguished critical author- 
ities of the weekly reviews and daily jour- 
nals declared that his genius was as re- 
markable for its versatility as any other of 
its qualities, and that comedy-acting com- 
bining so much vigor, grace and refine- 
ment had never within their memory been 
witnessed upon the Britishstage. But still, 
the great public preferred him as Rip Van 
Winkle. Once referring to the subject, 
he said, ‘‘ They wanted to see me in some- 
thing else; but,’’ he added, with his mer- 
ry, contagious laugh, “after seeing me in 
something else they concluded they would 
rather have more of Rip, and I gave it to 
them, and we were both satisfied.” 

The Cambridge coterie of literary and 
artistic celebrities, upon the suggestion 
of Mrs. Stowe, urged him to play Lear. 
But, doubting his ability to properly pre- 
sent that character upon the stage, Mr. 
Jefferson refused. He said: “All my the- 
atrical training and experience has tended 
to make me a comedian: tragedy requires 
for its expression grace and dignity of 
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bearing, while every movement, gesture 
and position of mine is grotesque or shaped 
to the demands of comedy. Had I prac- 
tised when young the graceful movements 
and poses of the heroic walks of the dra- 
ma, I might now be capable of playing 
Lear, but as it is, were I to attempt the 
part the audience would laugh in the 





wrong places.” In speaking of his half- 
brother, Charles Burke, it will be re- 
membered he said, “He was not an- 
alytical, as I am.” He is always analyt- 
ical—always studying, yet always watch- 
ing himself, lest too much study steal 
away the sentient soul that informs his 
work, Whatever he does is done with 
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eminent grace and spirit, and it all ap- 
pears less like acting than the natural 
and spontaneous result of the situation 
in which he is placed. But the larger 
part of it is the happily perfected art 
which conceals art, the sequence of ex- 
haustive thought, study and trial. “I 
have always contended,” he says, “that 
all actors know how to act, but that few 
know when or why to act: acting itself 
is a natural gift, but the when and why 
are purely intellectual efforts.” With the 
Delsart system he is intolerant: its tend- 
ency, he argues, is to dwarf and make 
art mechanical by robbing it of the spirit. 
“When I first went to Europe and saw 
its effects upon the stage,” he said, “I 
shook hands with myself. Delsart as- 





sumed to imitate Nature, which cannot 
be imitated upon the stage: it must be 
suggested; and while finish may be sac- 
rificed to spirit, the spirit must never be 
sacrified to finish: In speaking on the 
stage you must be artificial. The pause 
after asking a question must be prolong- 
ed, for the question must travel to the re- 
motest corners of the house before the 
reply is given, else the two will fall upon 
the hearing simultaneously, and both 
question and answer be lost. In the sec- 
ond act of Xz the pauses are shorter, be- 
cause there is but a single speaker, the 
other characters upon the stage using 
gestures only, which are communicated 
to the brain by the eye as quickly as 
made.” 
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These are but bits and scraps of half- 
remembered talk which brightened up 
for us the rides, rambles and fishing- 
bouts we took together in the Highlands 
or on the lochs of Scotland or loiterings 
in London and Edinburgh in pleasant 
autumn days. 

In 1868, Mr. Jefferson was again mar- 
ried—to Miss Warren, a daughter of Wil- 
liam Warren, Esq., of Chicago, grand- 
daughter of Warren who with Wood for 
many years managed the Old Chestnut 
Street Theatre in Philadelphia, and a 
niece of the great comedian William 
Warren of Boston. The home to which 
he took his fair young wife is up among 
the hills of Bergen county, New Jersey, 
a mile or more beyond the little station 
onthe Erie Railroad called Hohokus. Ap- 
proaching it from the beautiful valley be- 
low—which is dotted here and there with 
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quaint old gambrel-roofed farm - houses 
of undoubted Dutch origin and Italian 
villas of unquestionable American origin 
—a picturesque old mill and waterfall 
are passed, winding brooks that babble 
loudly as they run over their rocky beds 
to the Passaic River below, lakes and 
ponds, far-stretching fields of grass and 
grain, and broad reaches of native for- 
est trees. There is restful stillness in the 
strong, pure air of these uplands, broken 
only by the song of birds, the” barking 
of dogs, the lowing of cattle or the impa- 
tient call of the driver to his tired: team 
afield. 

A queer, quaint old house, half stone, 
half timber, the original part of which 
was designed and built by a famous ar- 
chitect for his own use, and out of a most 
luxuriant and vagabondish fancy, it has 
been added to since by the great ‘comie- 


THE TROUT-PONDS. 


dian after the fashion that would best 
please the founder could he but come 
out of his narrower house to see what 
the living have been doing while he 


slept. It is a mansion that seems al- 
Voi. XXIV.—5 


ways to express the profoundest indi- 
viduality, wandering as it does at all 
sorts of irregular angles upon its foun- 
dations or: bursting out into unexpected 
projections, hiding a conservatory here 
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under masses of clinging vines, a kitchen 
there under low-branched, thick-foliaged 
pines and firs, and here, again, a library 
overrun with tangles of climbing rose- 
bushes or clustering wisterias, with broad 
porches upon which the sun falls softly 
through veils of honeysuckle; a great 
drawing-room with jutting windows in 
three sides, looking out over miles of 
hills and valleys, smooth green lawns 
and acres of blooming flowers, stately 
evergreens and giant oaks and birches. 

A house full of guest-chambers which 
are always filled—pervaded always, too, 
by an atmosphere of quiet elegance, re- 
finement, home-comfort— by the merry 
voices of a happy mother and her chil- 
dren, the soft, slow step of dogs, the talk 
and laughter of men and women of rare 
culture, grace and gentleness. The great 
doors open into a wide hall running from 
front to rear, from which broad stairs as- 
cend to the pleasant chambers under the 
low, sweeping red roof: to the right are 
the dining-room, opening out into the 
conservatory, the sitting- room, a bou- 
doir, and beyond that a guest’s room, 
and still beyond that the studio of Mr. 
Jefferson, with its fifteenth-century man- 
tel of carved black oak and its fireplace 
of quaint old Dutch tiles and brass grate 
and fender. To the left is the great, low- 
ceiled drawing-room, a museum in which 
the art of all the world seems to find 
fit representation. There are curiously- 
carved teak-wood furniture from India, 
upholstered in rare silk and gold stuffs ; 
embroideries from Turkey, China and Ja- 
pan; Oriental rugs; skins of tigers and 
lions from Indian jungles, and of bears 
and wolves from the Rocky Mountains; 
pottery from all lands; bronzes from Italy 
and France; old cabinets of carved oak 
and inlaid chairs and tables from Hol- 
land and France; and pictures from ev- 
erywhere. And not only in this room, 
where hosts, guests, children and dogs 
most do congregate, but in every room, 
paintings of great worth in oil and wa- 
ter-colors and rare engravings cover the 
walls, overflow into nooks and corners, 
and give reason for the projected gal- 
lery which Mr. Jefferson is to build 
presently. 
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This house and its belongings express 
with singular fidelity the taste and dispo- 
sition of the man. Its prevailing tone is 
that of art, or of those kindred arts, act- 
ing and painting. Among Mr. Jefferson's 
pictures are a portrait of Garrick as Abel 
Drugger, by Zolfney ; Macready as Wil- 
liam Tell, by Inman; Edmund Kean as 
Richard III., by Hardy; a miniature of 
Madame Vestris; a portrait of Mr. Jef- 
ferson’s grandfather as Solus; another 
of his mother as Jessica, by Nagle; and 
another, by the same artist, of his father. 
Among the other modern painters rep- 
resented are Doré, Diaz, Boldini, Simo- 
netti, Marny, Herring, Corot, and—Jeffer- 
son. Mr. Jefferson isno mere amateur, but 
a painter whose art has received the heart- 
iest recognition of the ablest critics and 
connoisseurs. His works have been ex- 
hibited in the place of honor in the best 
English and French exhibitions, and re- 
ceived high commendation. Had he not 
been a great actor he would have been a 
great painter, for the genius which illumi- 
nates the stage also illuminates his canvas. 
Looking at the portrait of his grand- 
father, one sees at once whence come 
the brilliant flash of the grandson's eyes, 
the sweet, womanish tenderness, the in- 
souciant humor of his mouth, the beauty 
of the rounded, cleft chin and the per- 
fect outlines of the shapely nose. The 
family features are also seen in the 
portrait of the father; and precisely as 
those physical characteristics were hand- 
ed down from generation to generation 
through the blood of the Jeffersons, so 
were the twin arts of acting and paint- 
ing. In an old playbill now before us 
we find that on December 30, 1796, at 
the John Street Theatre, New York, 
Cobb’s opera, called Zhe Siege of Bel- 
grade, music by Storace, was produced 
“with new scenery painted by Joseph 
Jefferson,” the grandfather, whose son, 
it will be remembered, ruined his for- 
tunes by his devotion to painting; but 
hés son, in his large prosperity, makes 
that art the chief pleasure of his leisure 
hours, painting co amore pictures which 
adorn the homes of his friends. 

For the lamented Corot and his art 
he entertains an admiration which bor- 
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ders upon reverence, and his style is 
very like that of the great French artist, 
though formed long before he had ever 
seen Corot’s. There is something curious 
in this, for while upon the stage Mr. Jef- 
ferson gains his results by elaborate fin- 
ish, upon the canvas he disregards elab- 
oration, looking at his two arts different- 
ly. We need not say that Corot gave lit- 
tle attention to detail, much to effect— 
that his style is broad, imaginative and 
poetic in the highest degree. It is not an 
imitation of Nature, but a suggestion of 
it—not a drawing of Nature in all its de- 
tails, but a natural picture as it is shown 
by the eye to the mind. Mr. Jefferson 
contends that landscape - painting is a 
higher order of art than that of the fig- 
ure, and he said, speaking of the former, 
and possibly remembering some adverse 
criticism upon his contempt for realism 
and elaboration, ‘‘ What I want in a pic- 
ture is that which I see in Nature, not 
what a photograph would show me. I 
want not only to see how the trees look, 
but to hear what they say, what the brook 
babbles, what the grass whispers. I want 
the spirit as well as the exact form of 
things.” 

There are many brooks about his homes, 
for he has a winter and a summer home: 
the former is an isfand in the waters of 
Louisiana, containing thousands of acres, 
on which are vast orange- groves and 
multitudinous flocks of browsing sheep. 
There lives his eldest son, Charles, who 
tried acting, but, feeling himself overshad- 
owed by his father’s fame, abandoned the 
stage. Izaak Walton himself was not a 
more gentle or patient fisherman than 


Joseph Jefferson, and one of the pleas- 


ant belongings of his summer home on 
the Passaic hills is its large trout-ponds, 
several of which are devoted to the prop- 
agation of the fish, which are distributed 
by him, when of proper growth, among 
the limpid, rocky streams of his neigh- 
borhood. He fishes, sketches or paints 
persistently when time and place offer 
Opportunity therefor: at home he is a 
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merry, happy idler, talking with friends, 
romping with the children upon the grass 
or floor, listening while wife or daughter 
plays or sings, often joining his voice 
with theirs, for he is a born vocalist and 
musician, and finds his highest enjoy- 
ment in music. A man who is reticent 
among strangers, but among chosen 
friends the merriest, wittiest of them 
all, and when the fit of conversation is 
upon him all others become listeners, 
for his talk is enriched by profound 
thought, by reading, travel, companion- 
ship with great minds, anecdotes of the 
theatre, by most fluent, graceful expres- 
sion, and by an exquisite fancy and vivid 
imagination. Among those who will often 
be found at Hohokus is his sister, known 
to him and to all friends as Corney —to 
the playgoers of New York, Philadelphia 
and Baltimore as Miss Cornelia Jeffer- 
son, a brilliant actress of comedy, and 
in many parts and for many years un- 
rivalled upon the stage, which she left 
for rest and quiet while still upon the 
sunny side of life. In her profession 
she devoted herself to making the world 
laugh: now she devotes herself in her re- 
tirement to making all about her. happy. 

It is a pity that art such as his should 
ever die, for it is of a kind that has slow 
and seldom growth. We have tried 
to give some hint of it and whence it 
sprung, as well as of the man who for 
twenty years has by the force of his ge- 
nius made admirers and lovers of all 
English-speaking people. To us the 
man in his fine sympathy, gentleness, 
charity, dignity, truth and tenderness is 
greater and nobler than the artist.. The 
sentiment of human love which under- 
lies the story of Rip Van Winkle, win- 
ning our smiles and tears, is the most 
potent sentiment of his nature. It is the 
better, larger part of him, and he who 
has by it gladdened nations is in him- 
self greater than it, for he is, to quote 
again from Hazlitt, what it but seems to 
be, “a stately hieroglyphic of humanity.” 

L. CLARKE Davis. 
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WOMEN’S HUSBANDS. 


III.—THE BARBER OF MIDAS. 


PART II. 


HE dramatic corps found the weeks 
passing quickly, as they are apt to 

do when they lead up to an epoch which 
is expected with mingled pleasure and 
dread. When the actors remembered 
that but seven days remained before the 
night of the play, they experienced un- 
comfortable sensations—goose-flesh, dry- 
ness in the throat, weakness in the knees, 
hollowness in the stomach as if from fast- 
ing, irregular vibrations of the heart, as 
if it were swinging at the end of a cord: 
these and other symptoms were felt with 
greater or less acuteness in proportion to 
the nervous sensibility of thesubject. Mrs. 
Lawton underwent so many trials in get- 
ting up these theatricals that she grew 
thin and pale, and began to fear that 
she should look her worst instead of her 
best on the momentous occasion. The 
company had almost worried her to 
death: the gentleman with an inimit- 
able comic turn, who had already play- 
ed De Grignan so cleverly, had an- 
nounced long ago that a part of that 
sort was not in his line, sentimental réles 
being what really suited him ; and as the 
young man who had been cast for Charles 
would not change characters, the other 
rehearsed sulkily and without spirit. The 
people who had previously filled the mi- 
nor parts detlined to perform them again, 
saying that there could be no trouble 
about replacing them, as anybody could 
act those ; so that the difficulty of getting 
actors clever enough for the principal 
personages was slight to that of finding 
specimens of Christian humility for su- 
pernumeraries. Through all this, and 
much more, Sylvia won golden opinions 
of those who were not too much taken 
up with themselves to observe anybody 
else. George March never missed a re- 
hearsal, and, although of the worst stuff 
in the world for a carpet-knight, it was 
wonderful to see how useful he made 
himself, so that he came to be looked 





upon as one of the troupe. Nobody sus- 
pected what brought him there. He lost 
no opportunity of seeing Miss Wood- 
bridge, though never seeming to seek 
one: she, on her side, had reached that 
stage in which if twenty-four hours pass 
without a meeting, it is a lost day. Since 
the evening when his searching glance 
had caused her to revoke her grace 
to Mr. King he had established an as- 
cendency over her of which he himself 
did not dream. She had never before 
been anxious for any one’s good opin- 
ion—she had never troubled herself 
about it: now she had a constant desire 
that he should think well of her. The 
attitude of looking up to a young man 
was novel to her, and she enjoyed it, as 
a woman generally does. His strength 
was not always pleasantly manifested, 
but she enjoyed that too—not with cling- 
ing and dependence, but with an exhila- 
ration like that which she had sometimes 
felt in climbing a rugged hill or strug- 
gling with the surf. The harsh flavor of 
his character made the recollection of the 
men she had liked before insipid to her. 
The potency of mutual attraction in bring- 
ing two people together without premedi- 
tation or design is a well-known phenom- 
enon. Sylvia never went a foot out of 
her way in order to meet George March, 
nor did he lie in wait for her and dog her 
steps; but they lived in hopes of meet- 
ing each other, and they met so con- 
stantly that she became embarrassed by 
it, and afraid he might fancy that she had 
come out on purpose. He fell into a habit 
of walking home with her from the church 
to which they both went, and this result- 
ed in his coming in afterward for half an 
hour at the instance of Mr. Rushworth. 
The latter, looking his triggest, invaria- 
bly took a long walk up and down the 
streets in which he would meet devout 
throngs in their best clothes returning 
from their places of worship, and came 
back to the early Sunday dinner with a 
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fuller budget of gossip than on week- 
days. George March had knowledge 
enough of Mr. Rushworth’s indiscretion 
to be off before the latter returned, so that 
he took to twitting his niece on her fail- 
ure to make a conquest of the young man. 

 There’s aman worth captivating, Miss 
Silly —a serious, solid fellow: none of 
your dandies and popinjays. But you 
are wasting your arts upon him, you 
see; so you had better smile on that 
good-looking young Lucas, who has 
been making sheep’s eyes at you for 
ever so long.” 

“Oh, uncle, Mr. Lucas is not in the 
least attentive to me,’’ Sylvia protested. 

“Don’t fancy you can hoodwink me,” 
replied her acute uncle. ‘ By the way, 
when are you going to pay me those 
three cents you owe me?” 

“When you tell me what I owe them 
for,” she said, laughing, glad to drop 
the other subject. 

“T’ve told you already—for keeping 
your secret.” 

“But I have no secrets.” 

He nodded at her significantly with 
half-shut eyes: ‘Why doesn’t the young 
gentleman in B—— write any more? 
Have you given him the number of the 
house ?”” Sylvia colored deeply. ‘If you 
haven’t choked him off, why don’t he 
come on here and look after you? The 
winter I was courting your aunt (a very 
much milder person she was then) I had 
to spend three months in New York on 
business: I used to come over by the 
afternoon train on Saturday (there were 
but three a day then, and it took four 
hours and a half), try to get a walk 
with her on Sunday, pay her an even- 
ing visit, and go back by the owl line, 
that only ran on Sunday nights then. I 
used to carry an odd sort of valise, and 
I found out afterward that the conductor 
took me for the mintdrop man coming 
over to be ready for the morning train. 
A—— was the candy-centre in those 
days.” 

On the Sunday before the play George 
March was prolonging his visit, while 
Sylvia described with pride the beauties 
of B——, where he had never been. 
“You ought to see it.” 











“I should like to see it very much if 
you will show it to me.” Sylvia was 
silent. “May I come and see you when 
you go home?” 

“T shall be very glad,” said the young 
girl, somewhat frigidly. 

There was a moment's pause: then he 
said in a. grave voice, “ That is a permis- 
sion I never asked of a young lady be- 
fore, Miss Woodbridge.” 

Sylvia’s heart was in her mouth, the 
thick eyelashes drooped, and she an- 
swered indistinctly, “ And I never grant- 
ed it before.” 

The door-bell rang: they rose simul- 
taneously, and, not quite knowing what 
she did, she made a motion to shake 
hands with him for good-bye. He held 
her hand: she looked up and met the 
same look she had seen once before, 
which seemed to scan her thoughts as 
if she were glass. She could not with- 
draw her eyes, but the pupils dilated and 
the gaze widened, as if imploring him to 
let them go. 

“You understand me?” he asked. She 
bowed mutely: he pressed her hand gen- 
tly, released it, and was gone the next 
instant, passing out of the street-door as 
the servant opened it. 

The two days which followed were the 
happiest either of them had ever known. 
On Monday he met her at a reception 
where he supposed that she would be, 
and managed to leave it when she did. 
It was one of those heavenly afternoons 
which winter borrows from Indian sum- 
mer—as still and pensive as November, 
with a faint, unrecognized foretaste of the 
yet distant spring. As the lovers emerged 
into the street the sun was half an hour 
from setting; the chimneys and steeples 
were glowing against a sky of the softest 
blue; a bird was chirping on the bare 
branches of one of the trees before the 
house. 

“Won't you take a walk?” he said. 
They turned into a wide street leading 
westward to a river, beyond which there 
were hazy heights and a purple avenue 
of trees, making a vista to the sinking 
sun. It was a favorite walk of the young 
people of A——, and they knew that they 
should meet with other couples, but they 
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did not care for solitude: their hearts 
were full of unspoken love which each 
divined. There was no constraint, and 
the happy consciousness made them laugh 
and chatter like children at play. She 
told him about her mother and sisters, 
of their summer journeys, and of the 
winter frolics which made the society 
of B—— almost like one large family. 
She was not a talkative girl, but her 
tongue was loosened that day as she 
tripped beside him, now and then cast- 
ing up shy fleeting glances. She wore 
a pretty fawn-colored costume trimmed 
with velvet and fur, with a pheasant’s 
wing in her hat, and reminded George 
March so much of an antelope and a 
squirrel that he was possessed by pro- 
fane impulses to stroke and pat her. 
When he left her at her uncle’s door he 
asked her to walk with him-on the next 
afternoon. It was the first engagement 
of any sort he had made with her: they 
both thought of this, and it was like set- 
ting the seal to their tacit understanding. 
She colored violently, but agreed. Her 
courage and confidence touched him 
deeply: he had resolved not to address 
her formally until she should return 
home, and under the circumstances he 
was bound not to make love to her. 
Whether she penetrated his motives and 
intentions he could not be sure, but he 
perceived that while she was happy in 
their mute contract, she shrank from 
any avowal on his part, and he was 
grateful to her for trusting him. So they 
walked again on the morrow under a sky 
like May with hearts as light as their foot- 
steps, and laughed and chatted nonsense 
as before, but her deep, soft voice had the 
sweet caressing ring of a child’s accents, 
her gray eyes met his oftener and more 
frankly: his were as blue and tender as 
the day, and his smile was as open and 
glad as a boy’s. There was a confession 
in every look which they exchanged, in 
every intonation of their slightest words, 
and they surrendered themselves to a 
pure delight which was new to them 
both. When they parted he went his 
way, marvelling how anything could be 
so dear to him as she had grown in two 
days—how every fibre of his heart had 
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wrapped round her—how every motion 
of his mind took its impulse from this 
new-born passion. 

As for Sylvia, she went to her room 
longing to see her elder sister and lay 


her head on Susan's shoulder; failing — 


which she laid it on her pillow for a lit- 
tle while and shed a few blissful tears. 
She and George March were to meet 
again in some hours at the last rehear- 
sal of the play, a dress-rehearsal, and 
after dinner Sylvia hastened up stairs 
to dress and display herself to her aunt. 
She was to wear white muslin, accord- 
ing to the traditions of the part; Mrs. 
Lawton had ordered it, and it was cov- 
ered with frills and puffings exceedingly 
becoming and softening in their effect. 
A faint halo of happiness and love sur- 
rounded her and transfused her with a 
novel grace and gentleness. Her aunt, 
lying on the library-sofa, looked at her 
critically, and the new expression struck 
her at once: she fixed a look of keen 
scrutiny on her niece’s face, and Sylvia 
fancied that she must see the whole sto- 
ry there, and blushed intensely. 

Her aunt saw that there was a story, 
and asked herself, ‘“‘Who can it be?” 
Wishing to cover the young girl’s con- 
fusion, she said, “You ought to have 
some sort of ornament.” 

“My gold locket and chain?” 

““No, that would be too heavy for the 
dress. Run up to my room and bring 
me a morocco case from my dressing- 
table.” 

On the stairs Sylvia passed her uncle 
hurrying down: ‘‘Not ready? You'll be 
late: we ought to be off.” 

“Come down here, James, and let her 
alone,”’ called Mrs. Rushworth from the 
library. 

“But she will be late,” he said as he 
entered: “it’'s—” 

“Youcan'tgo until the carriage comes,” 
replied his wife indifferently, ‘“‘and that 
will not be here for a quarter of an 
hour.” 

Sylvia reappeared with the box. -It was 
her aunt’s trinket-case, long ago despoil- 
ed of its principal treasures for Lucy, but 
among the old-fashioned brooches, hair- 
bracelets and other objects which the 
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young beauty had despised, was a beau- 
tiful triple string of pink coral. 

“It was the first of that shade which I 
ever saw: my brother brought it to me 
from the Mediterranean fifteen years 
ago, when I had given up wearing such 
things. Lucy would not have it: she 
thought it did not go well with the color 
of her hair; which was a great mistake, 
but young ladies have their own notions 
on those subjects. It will do very well 
for you, and you must keep it.” 

“Oh, aunt! how beautiful! how kind! 
You're too good to me.” 

“Hear the fuss and see the kissing, but 
not one word to me for those three cents 
and keeping her counsel!’’ The door- 
bell rang. ‘‘ There’s the carriage: come 
quick, Sylvia. Here’s your cloak.”’ 

“T heard no wheels,’’ cried his wife, 
looking at the clock: but five minutes 
of the fifteen were gone. In another 
moment the parlor-maid, a new ser- 
vant, without a word ushered in a tall 
young man in evening-dress, with dark 
eyes and moustache. Neither Mr. nor 
Mrs. Rushworth knew him, and Sylvia 
was still kneeling before her aunt, who 
had just fastened the coral round her 
full white throat. 

Without allowing a second’s pause for 
the situation to become embarrassing the 
new-comer bowed and said, in an easy, 
self-assured manner: ‘I beg a thousand 
pardons if there is a mistake. I was 
shown up.” 

At the first sound of his voice Sylvia 
started to her feet and turned with an 
exclamation: “Mr. King!” 

He came forward and held out his 
hand: “Pardon my glove, and pray in- 
troduce me to Mr. and Mrs. Rushworth, 
and let me apologize for my apparent in- 
trusion. The maid would not take my 
card: she said she knew I was expected.” 

“ But you knew you were zo¢ expected,” 
said Sylvia, almost violently. 

“So I said, but she would hear no ex- 
planation, and fairly drove me before 
her up stairs. Won’t you introduce me 
to your aunt and uncle?” 

“Mr. King, Mr. Philip King of B——,” 
said Sylvia, turning to Mr. and Mrs. 
Rushworth, who had not recovered from 
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their surprise at the stranger's appear- 
ance during this short scene. Mr. Rush- 
worth shook hands with his usual warmth, 
his wife bowed with her usual coldness, 
but both asked the visitor to sit down. 

“T am afraid you were going out: you 
must not let me detain you,” he said 
affably. . 

“No, we couldn’t,” replied Sylvia, in 
the same abrupt manner. 

Mr. Rushworth explained hastily, add- 
ing, “But you must go with us: Mrs. 
Lawton will be delighted to see you, 
and there’s the carriage now.” 

“If you really think it would be no 
intrusion—” 

“Bless you, man! no— quite the re- 
verse. Charming little woman, great 
pet of mine; besides, as a friend of my 
niece’s— I know your name very well,” 
he concluded significantly. — “Come 
along, Silly.” 

Sylvia turned without a word. Philip 
King stood before her smiling, with teeth 
like ivory, bowing, self-possessed, and 
she wondered how even for an hour she 
could ever have thought him anything 
but odious. Her uncle, in putting on 
her white evening-cloak, slyly pinched 
her ear. Mr. King stopped a moment 
below for his overcoat, the street-door 
shut, and the carriage rolled off. 

Mrs. Rushworth sharply rang a hand- 
bell which stood on the table beside her : 
“ Bridget, how came you to bring that 
gentleman up here, instead of taking 
him into the parlor?” 

“Sure, mum, I thought he was one 
of Miss Wudbridge’s play-actin’ young 
ginthlemin they was a-waitin’ on.” 

“T told you only this morning never 
to show anybody up stairs without bring- 
ing their name or card first, did I not?” 

“Yes, mum, ye did; and if you plaze 
ye’ll jist suit yerself with another gurl, 
for I'll be afther lavin’ whin me week’s 
up. I've always lived in the finest fam- 
elies in the ould counthry, and here too, 
but, though ye don’t live so stylish as 
many ladies, ye're intirely too pertick- 
ler.” 

Mr. Rushworth was in great glee. He 
had now, as he fancied, both ends of a 





string. He had no doubt that Philip 
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King’s visit had been prearranged with 
Sylvia; he believed that she had expect- 
ed him, and that King had said so to the 
maid: his quick, bird-witted mind in- 
stantly flew to wrong conclusions. He 
prided himself greatly on his tact in 
delicate matters, so, as they were pass- 
ing the club, he put his head out of the 
window and called to the coachman to 
stop. 

“What are you going to do, uncle?” 
exclaimed Sylvia in consternation. 

“Smoke a cigar, and join you later,” 
he replied, jumping out and banging the 
door. “You don’t want me now: you’ve 
Mr. King to take care of you. Drive on 
—Mr. Lawton’s ;” and he unconsciously 
winked at the coachman, an exhibition 
which was lost in the darkness. 

As soon as they were alone Philip turn- 
ed to Sylvia and held out his tightly- 
gloved hand. 

“You are not angry with me?” he 
asked in an insinuating tone, yet full 
of assurance. 

“You know I am—furious: I told you 
not to come.” 

“Ah! but first you said I might, and I 
acted upon that.” 

“What do you mean? I ever said 
you might.” 

“Pardon me, but have you forgotten 
your first letter?” 

“My first letter? There was only one, 
and I told you not to come, and not to 
write any more.” 

““Somebody has counterfeited your 
handwriting and style very ingenious- 
ly, then,” replied the young man, coolly 
and with a touch of insolence, “since I 
have two letters in my pocket with the 
same date—one telling me that I might 
come, the other forbidding it. I was at 
a loss to know which you meant me to do, 
but,”” he went on, resuming his honeyed 
tones, ‘I hoped you had repented your 
cruelty on second thoughts; and after 
waiting weeks in my fear of offending 
you, I remembered that I was a free cit- 
izen and could go where I liked.” 

Sylvia was too much confounded to 
answer: she could not untangle her 
ideas, and they were at Mrs. Lawton’s 
door. “There is some extraordinary 





mistake,” she said in a low voice, half 
to herself: “I cannot understand.” The 
door opened. 

““When can I see you to-morrow? [| 
am entitled to an explanation,”’ he de- 
manded angrily and arrogantly. 

“Directly after lunch—two o'clock,” 
was all that she had time to say. 

She collected herself as she threw off 
her wrappings. There was a mystery: 
she was as sure she had destroyed her 
first letter as that she had posted the 
second, yet it was clear that Mr. King 
had got it; and in that case she had no 
right to resent his coming. He was en- 
titled not only to an explanation, but to 
the same treatment as before she left 
home: she was bound to behave civilly 
tohim. She did not succeed entirely, for 
she was so annoyed and mystified that 
it was impossible not to visit it upon 
him in some degree, and as she pre- 
sented him to the lady of the house she 
said, ““ He arrived just as we were start- 
ing, and uncle woudd make me bring 
him.” 

Mr. King was not disconcerted, and 
met Mrs. Lawton’s effusive cordiality 
with fluent apologies: they suited each 
other exactly, and began exchanging 
compliments and sallies while Sylvia 
joined a group of fellow-actors. 

George March, with a lover’s impa- 
tience, had arrived early, instead of 
dropping in among the latest, accord- 
ing to his wont. His last sight of Sylvia 
had been when she looked up into his 
face three hours before : he next saw her 
enter the room on the arm of a hand- 
some, particularly well-dressed young 
man. In determining on his course to- 
ward her he had recognized how unfair 
it would be to monopolize her or mark 
her as the object of his attentions, and 
set people talking about them in any 
way: his asking for their second walk 
had been a weakness to which he did 
not mean to yield again until after a 
prudent interval. In society he wished 
to be especially careful of her. She, 
with a woman’s greater indifference to 
appearances and consequences, expect- 
ed another manner from that in which 
he had met her before, and, disturbed 
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as she was by King’s arrival, she want- 
ed him to be near her for the support 
and comfort of his presence and affec- 
tion. Therefore, his not seeking her out 
at once seemed like avoidance, and made 
her wonder wildly if he knew anything 
about the two letters. George March was 
not in a perfectly agreeable frame of 
mind: he had heard of Philip King, and 
a man of his reputation is not one whom 
a lover enjoys seeing about his lady-love. 
But beyond that he had not a doubt or 
suspicion: he supposed that they were 
old friends, but that King’s arrival was 
accidental. Accidental we know it was 
not, but it had been in a certain sense 
unpremeditated. 

Philip King had received Sylvia’s two 
letters on the same day, but not at the 
same hour. Mr. Rushworth, fidgeting 
about after his fashion, had gone into 
his niece’s room to see whether she had 
left her window open or her gas lighted, 
and, the latter being the case, he per- 
ceived a letter on her table: with his in- 
vincible curiosity he took it up, read the 
address, and as it was closed he put a 
stamp upon it and dropped it into the 
post, gloating over the notion that he 
had found out her secret. Consequent- 
ly, it reached King by the morning mail, 
and, commonplace as it was, he consid- 
ered it a triumph for himself, and walked 
about all the morning with the air of a 
conqueror, building as many castles in 
the air as Alnaschar with his basket of 
crockery. Should he go on that night? 
Should he make her wait a week or 
two as a punishment for her coolness? 
Should he take his dark blue overcoat 
or his light drab one? It was an un- 
pleasant fall from these rosy reveries 
when the afternoon mail brought him 
the second letter. As we have seen, the 
effort it had cost the writer made it more 
constrained than was natural. Philip King 
was too superficial to understand this, and 
it doubled the smart of his disappoint- 
ment and mortification. He saw that it 
was the result of second thoughts, but 
could not account for Sylvia’s making 
no reference to the first letter. At length 
he set it down as coquetry, his favorite 
solution of all the phenomena of fem- 
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inine inconsistency, and made up his 
mind to have nothing to do with her 
thenceforth: she should learn that he 
was not a man to be trifled with. He 
was very angry for a week or two, but 
calmed down gradually, and curiosity 
began to get the upper hand: was there 
another man in the question? He had 
been much more occupied with Sylvia 
since the receipt of the two letters than 
before: the irritation was a stimulus: 
Meeting Miss Woodbridge one night at 
a ball, he asked for news of her sister, 
and heard of the private theatricals. 
“Another man, by Jove!” said he to 
himself, and imagined the whole story 
—rehearsals, love- scenes, flirtation in 
the most approved form: the next day 
he went on to A——. 

His suspicions naturally fastened upon 
the young man who was to play Charles, 
and while crossing swords with his pret- 
ty hostess he was reconnoitring the field 
for his rival. Fortune favored him be- 
yond all probability: Mrs. Lawton was 
beginning to wonder what had become 
of Mr. Lucas, usually so punctual, when 
a note was given to her at which she 
glanced and then uttered a cry of dis- 
may. Everybody gathered round her. 
“Mr. Lucas has caught cold, and is too 
hoarse to speak: it has come on within 
an hour. He says his only chance of 
being able to act to-morrow is to stay at 
home and not speak a word. What are 
we to do ?—Mr. March, will you read the 
part for us this evening? You have been 
so kind! But that won’t help us to-mor- 
row night, and a cold like this never got 
well in twenty-four hours.” 

“T shall be most happy to come to 
your assistance if I can be of any use,” 
interposed Philip King before anybody 
could speak: “I once took the part.” 

“You angel!” exclaimed Mrs. Lawton. 
“Never tell me that you came from B—— 
by the afternoon train: you came right 
from heaven to help us.” 

Relief had come so suddenly and un- 
expectedly that only Mrs. Lawton had 
measured the magnitude of the calam- 
ity with which they were threatened, but 
everybody was delighted except Sylvia, 
who would have preferred that the play 
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should fall through rather than that she 
should have to act with Mr. King at this 
juncture. She requested to see Mr. Lu- 
cas’s note, and sent him so many in- 
junctions to nurse himself and get well 
in time that Philip King was confirmed 
in his surmise. He was uncertain, how- 
ever, whether Sylvia’s solicitude were 
real or affected, but in either case it was 
uncomplimentary tohim. He came for- 
ward with a copy of the play in his hand, 
to which he occasionally referred, and 
went through the rehearsal with ease, 
spirit and an open admiration of Mrs. 
Lawton which made her act very dif- 
ferently from the way in which she had 
done to the self-occupied Mr. Lucas, who 
was faintly sweet upon Sylvia. The reg- 
ular prompter was present, so that George 
March had leisure to watch the by-play. 
He too had been struck by the eagerness 
of Miss Woodbridge’s inquiries for Lucas, 
and guessed at once that for some rea- 
son or other she did not wish to act with 
her handsome fellow-citizen; but when 
he saw the latter apparently. much more 
taken up with Mrs. Lawton than with his 
legitimate stage-sweetheart he was puz- 
zled, and his observation sharpened in- 
voluntarily. Mr. Rushworth came in 
when the rehearsal was at its height: he 
was immensely tickled by the unexpect- 
ed turn of events, and told George March 
confidentially that if young Lucas should 
not get well for a week he did not think 
any of those present would break their 
hearts. His way of saying this jarred the 
young man unreasonably: as he was of 
no use, he.slipped away before supper, 
much less happy than he had come thith- 
er, although declaring to himself that he 
was a fool for being uncomfortable. 

The heavenly days of premature 
warmth and softness were succeeded, as 
they generally are, by a sudden change. 
It snowed half the night and the whole 
following morning, growing constantly 
colder: at noon the sun shone out, and 
it cleared into bracing winter weather. 
Several people passed that morning un- 
pleasantly — young Lucas, whose voice 
had vanished, leaving a sharp point stick- 
ing in his throat, on which gargles, mus- 
tard-plasters, inhalers and atomizers had 
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no effect; George March at his desk, won- 
dering whether Miss Woodbridge’s friend 
from B—— was sitting beside her on the 
sofa; and Sylvia herself. The mystery 
had been cleared up at breakfast, when 
Mr. Rushworth had said with infinite 
slyness that now he should apply to 
Mr. King for those three cents which 
he couldn't collect. 

“What for? Do tell me?’ his niece 
asked with so much vehemence that her 
uncle, who had enjoyed the joke long 
enough, answered, “A postage-stamp.” 

The truth flashed upon her: she asked 
no more questions, and he went off en- 
joying her discomfiture. Questions were 
needless: when, where, how he had got 
hold of the letter mattered not. She now 
recollected her vain search for it: she 
had not destroyed it, and it had gorie to 
its address. She was overwhelmed with 
mortification when she reflected how 
contradictory and coquettish her send- 
ing the two opposite letters must have 
seemed. She tried to comfort herself by 
the thought that the explanation would 
soon be made and set everything right, 
but she had no genuine faith in such a 
result. She recognized with a sort of 
desperation that she and Philip King 
were no longer on the same footing as 
when she left B——, and that it was her 
having allowed him to write which had 
made the difference: he held a new atti- 
tude toward her. ‘‘ But what of it? what 
of it?’ she repeated again and again. 
“It is only disagreeable now, and when 
he finds that I didn’t want him to come, 
and that I don’t like him any more, it 
will be all right.” 

But when one is going to have a tooth 
out, does it quiet one’s qualms and quakes 
to reflect that it will soon be over and 
then it will be all right? The operation 
was still to be undergone, and Sylvia felt 
by no means sure that would be the end 
of it. Her heart sank lower and lower 
as the morning wore away and the sun 
came out, putting to flight a ridiculously 
feeble hope that Mr. King would suppose 
she did not expect him in such bad wea- 
ther. His morning had passed delightful- 
ly in a private rehearsal with Mrs. Law- 
ton, which she had told him the night 
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before was indispensable for the scenes 
between the Countess and Charles. Af- 
terward he lunched at the club, where 

Mr. Rushworth had put him up, men- 

tioned how he had spent the morning, 

and inquired the way to Mr. Rushworth's, 

so that the men might know what he 

meant to do with his afternoon. The 

snow and sun gave him a new idea, 

and he presented himself at the door 

in a pretty little cutter to take Sylvia 

sleighing. This being according to the 

pleasant customs of B——, she had no 

notion that it was unusual in A—— or 

that inferences would be drawn from 

it; but he knew this, and was actuated 

by the knowledge. 

Sylvia came forth in her furs, and he 
drove her into the Park, where others 
before them had beaten the snow down 
into a smooth, dazzling track, over which 
they flew round the circles and loops, in 
and out of the mazes, to and fro along the 
highways, meeting everybody in A—— 
who owned or could hire a sleigh. She 
opened at onee with the history of the 
letters, hoping to dismiss the matter in 
a frank, off-hand way. But there were 
advantages for Mr. King in the position 
of affairs which he was the last man to 
neglect ; and Sylvia, after making a bare 
statement, found herself trying to account 
for having bidden him come if she did not 
wish to see him, or if she did for having 
forbidden him, for not answering his let- 
ters since she had let him write: in short, 
she was involved in all the toils which 
the subtlety of man could weave out of 
the materials which she had unfortunate- 
ly supplied. In the course of his cross- 
questioning King inevitably arrived at 
the conclusion that half her conduct was 
to be explained by preference for him— 
the rest by preference for somebody else ; 
but thé suddenness of a change which 
should cause her to write two contra- 
dictory letters within twelve hours he 
could not account for, unless somebody 
had proposed to her in the interval. 
Finding himself baffled, he grew angry 
and insolent, and at length asked point- 
blank, “ Are you engaged ?” 

The audacity and unexpectedness of 
the question made her speechless for a 
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moment, in which hesitation and agita- 
tion were evident: then she answered, 
““What business have you to ask?” 

“Ah! then you are, or you would say 
no.” 

“No,” she exclaimed, “I am not.” 

“I don’t believe it, or you would have 
said so at once.” 

“You don’t believe me ?”’ she repeated 
in a tone which vibrated with anger and 
astonishment. “I never told an untruth 
in my life. Take me right home.” 

Fortunately, they were close to the 
cityward gate of the. Park, and not far 
from her uncle’s. Sylvia did not speak 
for the rest of the drive. The keen air 
and the excitement of the conversation 
had turned her cheeks crimson, and her 
dilated eyes shone like moons: her furs 
were lightly powdered with snow from 
the trees. The same causes had kindled 
her companion’s cheeks and eyes: any 
one passing would have thought them a 
very happy couple. 

Just before reaching the house they 
met George March coming up town: the 
sight took his breath away. Why had 
she not told him that she was going out 
with this fellow? He remembered imme- 
diately that the snow had not begun to 
fall when tHey left Mrs. Lawton’s: still, 
she might have said something, given 
him some notion—something to set his 
mind at rest. He forgot that he had pur- 
posely avoided speaking to her apart. 
But what did it amount to? Here was 
a man from her own place, probably an 
old friend, perhaps a relation, who had 
come on to see her for a day or two— 
men do that without being in love with 
girls; the sleighing had come on, and 
she had gone with him—girls do that 
without being in love with men. He 

strove to be rational, but he found it 
impossible to be comfortable. 

The evening made things worse. Mr. 
Lucas’s lotions and potions had not cured 
him : he magnanimously sent to offer his 
dress, on which he had spent much time 
and thought, to his substitute, who, how- 
ever, had already found something at a 
costumer’s, and when he appeared in 
his close- fitting riding - coat, cords and 
tops, made a hit before he had uttered a 
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word. The young ladies in the audience 
were in a flutter at this gallant apparition 
instead of their every-day Mr. Lucas. 
Mrs. Lawton, brilliant despite previous 
anxieties, acted com amore. But her re- 
cruit was no longer absorbed in her: he 
played his part with provoking correct- 
ness, and was her. devoted squire, but 
the humble, tender, ardent adorer of 
Léonie. He was a good actor, and the 
tension of the situation caused him to 
surpass himself. He looked into Syl- 
via’s eyes, he pressed her hand, he made 
love to her passionately under cover of 
the play. Her agitation and distress 
were excessive: no man had ever made 
love to her at his own will before, and 
to be unable to stop or check it—that it 
should be entirely beyond her control 
and out of her hands—was distracting. 
Whatever nervousness she had felt at 
the idea of acting before strangers was 
forgotten : she repeated her part with me- 
chanical accuracy, while the very emo- 
tions which were dividing her mind with 
her acting made her play only too well. 
Her tremor, her excitement, her nervous 
concentration, were apparent to every- 
body: the actors were astonished, the 
audience was delighted, everybody said 
how much better it was given than be- 
fore. George March, who had no place 
behind the scenes, sat among the spec- 
tators, with his attention riveted upon 
the stage and the drama within a drama 
which was going forward there. Before 
the end of the first act he was convinced 
that King was no mere friend of Miss 
Woodbridge’s, and his visit no mere or- 
dinary attention. There was a victorious, 
vain-glorious undertone to his respectful 
love-making which caused George March 
to grind his teeth: Sylvia's agitation was 
obvious, and he was sure that she was 
suffering, but he could not hit upon a 
clue which satisfied him. If this cox- 
comb was tormenting her, he had a right 
to protect her; but if she wished for his 
protection she would appeal to him. 
Through his intense love for Sylvia, 
and the implicit trust in her which had 
inspired it, he began to feel the chill 
touch of his familiar, the devil of doubt: 
he bade it get behind him with indigna- 
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tion and scorn, but even when he turned 
his back he knew that it was creeping 
up to him again. He had to muster his 
entire self-control to maintain an impas- 
sive demeanor and respond to the smiles 
and whispers of the girls near him dur- 
ing the performance; but when the in- 
terval between the acts loosed the laugh- 
ing tongues, for the first time since his 
boyhood he was absolutely unable to 
stand the strain, so he retreated to a 
doorway, whence he looked on. The tor- 
ture increased to the end of the play: 
King’s triumphant mien at the conclu- 
sion, though in conformity with his réle, 
taxed him to the extent of his endurance. 
He had looked forward with half-amused 
annoyance to seeing Lucas—whom he set 
down as a flat—in the position, but this 
fellow— Was he an old lover or a new 
one? and whence came Sylvia’s pallor 
and tremor? When it was over the ac- 
tors joined the audience to see the after- 
piece, in which none of them took part, 
and he endeavored to reach her, but Mrs. 
Lawton stopped a general movement by 
requesting everybody to keep the same 
seat until the end of the performance. 
When the curtain fell finally they all re- 
paired to another room, but he only suc- 
ceeded in penetrating the crowd which 
gathered about the actresses, congratu- 
lating and complimenting, in time to hear 
supper announced, and Mrs. Lawton bid 
Mr. King take his Léonie to get some- 
thing to eat. March tried to get a glimpse 
of her face as she passed near him, but 
she was not tall enough for him to see 
her over the living screen which divided 
them: he did not offer to take anybody 
to supper, in order to give himself every 
chance of getting near Sylvia, but Mrs. 
Lawton, like an attentive hostess, seized 
upon him and presented him to a young 
cousin of hers from New York, to whose 
vivacious babble he was forced to listen 
for the next hour. When he was free at 
last, Sylvia was going down stairs on her 
uncle’s arm: he was looking back and 
reiterating some invitation or other to va- 
rious people, with injunctions not to be 
late. In the dressing-room he learned 
that Mr. Rushworth had asked the corps 
dramatigue to a supper next evening, got 
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up impromptu “in honor of Mr. King.” 
He snatched his hat and coat and made 
off at once to escape the comments which 
would follow this information. 

Mr. Rushworth was hospitable as well 
as fond of society; his attendance on 
Sylvia at the balls and parties had re- 
kindled in his empty soul the love of 
gayety ; the private theatricals had been 
an event to him as well as to younger 
folks; and after the climax of the per- 
formance he was unable to subside im- 
mediately into the dulness of evenings 
at home, as he fancied, for he never spent 
an evening at home. So, persuaded, as 
usual when he wished to do anything to 
please himself, that he was doing it to 
please somebody else, he paralyzed his 
niece by asking King to give them the 
next evening, and inviting all the actors 
to meet him. There was no timely op- 
portunity for remonstrance, and since she 
could not help herself, Sylvia did her best 
not to seem ungracious about a project 
of which her uncle spoke with satisfac- 
tion as something highly agreeable to her. 
She did not know how she should get 
through the next day, nor what she should 
say to Philip King when he came to see 
her: she was bursting with indignation 
at the ungenerous advantage he had 
taken of her in the play, yet she knew 
it would be useless to resent it in words, 
as he would profess that he had only 
been acting to the best of .his ability. 
Her perplexities were temporarily re- 
lieved by a headache, which kept her in 
her room all day, so that when he called 
she was really unable to see him. Her 
uncle was almost thrown into a fever of 
fuss by the fear that she could not come 
down in the evening; and as his wife 
would not allow him to go up to Sylvia's 
room, he relieved himself at her expense, 
worrying her about the china, the silver, 
the glass, the cook, and everything con- 
nected with the entertainment, until he 
upset even her calmness. The arrange- 
ments for the party were perfect, for Mrs. 
Rushworth’s ill-health never interfered 
with the household order; but if there 
had been an illusory idea of her receiving 
the guests, it was dispelled by her betak- 
ing herself to bed before dinner. Excite- 
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ment carried off Sylvia’s headache and 
helped her through the evening: her 
duties as hostess enabled her to escape 
private conversation with her obnoxious 
admirer, although she could not prevent 
his assuming the airs of a favored suitor. 
As he bade her good - night he inquired 
in a stage-whisper when he could see her 
the next day. 

“Are you never going back to B——? 
she asked aloud in reply. 

“Yes, to-morrow night,’”’ he answered 
at a natural pitch, with a rasp of anger 
in his voice. ‘May I come to-morrow 
morning ?”’ 


She nodded impatiently, and turned to © 


some one else, delighted with the speedy 
prospect of getting rid of him. 

Philip King was an experienced flirt 
in a‘small field, but he had two defects 
which were sure to interfere with him on 
a more extended scale of conquest—van- 
ity and ill-temper. Resistance and in- 
difference irritated him, and he lost his 
head. Fortune had favored him signal- 
ly to outward appearance in the present 
instance, but he owned to himself that to 
go home leaving matters as they stood 
between Miss Woodbridge and himself 
would be too like defeat. Her beauty 
and intractability had stirred him up to 
unwonted energy: he did not know yet 
exactly what he wished or intended, but 
on one point he was determined—not to 
go back without knowing whether he had 
a rival, who he was and how far he had 
her good graces. 

He presented himself soon after elev- 
en o'clock the morning after the supper, 
encountering Mr. Rushworth leaving the 
house later than usual. The good uncle 
ushered him up to the library, shouted 
for Sylvia, who was in her own room, 
and, meeting the maid-servant as he 
went down stairs again, enjoined upon 
her not to let anybody in while that gen- 
tleman stayed. 

An hour had scarcely passed when 
George March rang the bell. He had 
resolved on having an interview with 
Miss Woodbridge to ascertain whether 
she wished him to intervene between 
her and her presumptuous visitor, and 
in the hope that the whole tangle might 
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be unravelled to him; but he let Thurs- 
day pass from a reluctance to call at the 
house before the supper-party, to which 
he was not invited. It was along day 
for him, and he was condemned to lis- 
ten to numerous versions of Miss Wood- 
bridge’s sleigh - ride and the play, with 
abundant commentary from the young 
men of the counting - house and others 
who dropped in during the day. He 
cut some of them short more sharply 
than they enjoyed, but he had no cha- 
racter for good-humor to lose with idlers. 
The next morning he found that he was 
merely wasting his time in trying to work 
with this affair unsettled; so as soon as 
twelve o’clock sounded, the earliest pos- 
sible visiting-hour, he brushed his hat, 
pulled a pair of gloves out of his pocket, 
and soon afterward rang Mr. Rushwérth’s 
bell, as has been said. The. parlor-maid 
who had given warning came to the door: 
she had been in a sullen rage ever since 
her resignation had been so readily ac- 
cepted. George asked for Miss Wood- 
bridge. 

“She’s very pertickler engaged.” 

He hesitated a moment and then said, 
“Will you ask if she can see me ?” 

“Indade, and I won't, thin. Mr. Rush- 
worth’s just afther tellin’ me to lave no- 
body in whilst her young ginthlemin’s 
here, and I’ve had throuble enough all 
along of the same.” 

He stared at her, and then burst into a 
fit of laughter, and went down the steps: 
the woman, fancying with some truth 
that he was laughing at her, slammed 
the door and went back to the kitchen. 

Fifteen minutes later the door shut 
- again almost as loud: it was Philip King 
going away after being refused for the first 
time in his career. It had come about so 
unexpectedly that he was bewildered : he 
could only remember that he had grown 
angry, that Sylvia had grown angry, 
that she had looked lovely, that he 
had offered himself and been rejected. 
He felt as if he had fallen out of a sec- 
ond-story window, bruised and smart- 
ing in twenty different spots. Sylvia was 
the most original, provoking, attractive 
girl he had ever seen, and for the mo- 
ment he was hotly in love with her. He 





was also enraged with her, and by no 
means pleased with himself for having 
given her the advantage. He went to 
his hotel and packed, trying to collect 
his thoughts and arrange his plans. He 
did not give her up: he had very little 
doubt that by the next day she would 
repent what she had done. She should 
have leisure to repent, and would prob- 
ably return to B—— in a very different 
state of mind. But he did not feel so 
secure as before this novel and stunning 
experience, and as he regained his bal- 
ance he determined to conduct his re- 
treat in such wise that it would not have 
an air of flight or rout, and to leave a 
torpedo to explode under the fair one’s 
feet if she should attempt to pursue her 
victory by boasting of it. He made his 
final arrangements at the hotel, and went 
to Mr. Rushworth’s office. 

“I’m off in an hour, sir, but I couldn't 
go without stopping to shake hands with 
you once more and to thank you for 
your politeness and hospitality. I am 
only afraid .f having abused your good- 
nature by coming to your house so often 
at all times and seasons.” 

“Not at all, my dear fellow: we have 
been delighted to see you—shall be de- 
lighted to see you back again.” 

“You are too good, but you must let 
me say in self-defence that I would not 
have made so free of your house with- 
out Miss Sylvia’s invitation to come on 
and see her,” he went on in the pleas- 
ant, off-hand manner which had already 
taken with Mr. Rushworth, and pulling 
Sylvia’s two unlucky notes from his pock- 
et. ‘This is it—no, this one.” He un- 
folded it and glanced over it. “So you 
see,” he concluded, laughing as he put it 


| back in the envelope and replaced them 


in his pocket, “I had my credentials.” 
“All right! all right! Come again as 
soon as you can: you won't wear out 
your welcome;”’ and after a few words 
more they parted. Mr. Rushworth’s fin- 
gers had literally twitched to get hold of 
his niece’s letter, but King had adroitly 
avoided showing it to him while appear- 
ing to think that he had done so. The 
little vexation at not having seen the: 
document gave way to an impression 
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that he had seen it or as good as seen 
it As he went up town he overtook 
George March walking more slowly than 
usual, for his trouble was weighing upon 
him like a material load. Mr. Rushworth 
walked with the younger man as far as 
their roads lay together, and in that time 
told him all that he knew—which gene- 
rally meant a great deal more—and un- 
wittingly made as much mischief as he 
could. 

“I've just been saying good-bye to 
King. Fine fellow that—man of the 
world too: all the Kings of B—— are 
great society-men; so are most of the 
young men of B—---, in fact. I’m very 
glad to have a little joke against that 
niece of mine, sly puss!’’ Then came 
the story of the correspondence and in- 
vitation, which last, according to Mr. 
Rushworth’s present persuasion, he had 
seen himself. ‘*How some people fall 
on their feet! What luck that King 
should have known that part, that par- 
ticular part! for he might have known 
De Grignan’s or the other man’s, and it 
would have been of no use to anybody. 
Such luck for Mrs. Lawton too! Private 
theatricals are a great risk: something 
always goes wrong. I remember once 
when my brother-in-law was first lieu- 
tenant of the flag-ship on the West In- 
dia station, one winter that I was in Ha- 
vana: I didn’t know he was to have the 
honor of the connection then. A couple 
of English men-of-war came in, and our 
commodore wanted to give a great party. 
There had been a great deal of gayety: 
he wished to have something quite out 
of the common run, and sent for Tom 
to talk it over. Everybody was tired of 
balls : there were three or four of the offi- 
cers who were good actors, so they deci- 
ded to have a play, and Tom took charge 
of it. They couldn’t choose something 
simple and sensible, with plenty of fun 
in it: they picked out an old-fashioned, 
sentimental piece called /ngomar, full 
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of rant—you know what sort of spoony, 
bombastic fellow a navy-officer is—per- 
haps you've seen it? No? It is abouta 
barbarian prince who is civilized by love : 
now you can imagine the rest. There are 
some famous verses : 
Two souls, and but a single thought— 
Two hearts that beat as one. 

She says them—Parthenia—when Ingo- 
mar asks, ‘What is love? Well, the 
only trouble was the female part: there 4 
was nobody in Havana up to it but the : 
English consul’s daughters, who were 
just bitter ugly. At last Tom thought 
of making some of the middies play the 
women, and gave Parthenia to a little 
chap of fourteen, whose voice had hard- 
ly begun to change—as pretty as a girl: 
Everybody was there — English admi- 
ral, governor - general and his lady, all 
the pretty Spanish girls. You know what 
that sort of thing is like—flags, bunting, 
band, and all the rest of it. Everything 
went on swimmingly. until the crack 
scene. ‘What zs love?’ says the Injun. 
Parthenia came forward to say the po- 
etry, opened her mouth, and couldn't 
speak a word— struck with stage - fright 
all at once. The prompter was another 
middy, smarter than the devil—has drunk 
himself to death since, poor fellow !—and 
a regular Pickle; so he whispers, ‘ The 
boy stood on the burning deck.’— The 
boy stood on the burning deck,’ said 
poor Parthenia, and then stopped short, 
knowing that wasn't it.—‘ Eating pota- 
toes by the peck,’ said the prompter.— 
‘Eating potatoes by the peck,’ repeated 
Parthenia in a high squeak from deadly 
fright. All the English and Americans 
roared : the commodore thought it was a 
trick, and turned upon poor Tom : ‘ What 
the h— does this mean, sir?’ Ha, ha, 
ha! Good-bye. Come and see us soon: 
we shall want cheering up, you know ;” 
and with a confidential laugh he turned 
into his own street. 
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" OU may think you what you will | 


” 


of the value of elegance,”’ says 
Sainte-Beuve, “but you must admit that 
no time or country has possessed it in so 
high a degree as France in the eighteenth 
century.” And what was absolutely true 
of France was relatively true of the rest 
ot Europe. The courts of Berlin and of 
Rome were not the peers of Versailles in 
polish and high-breeding, any more than 
the literary coteries of London and Flor- 
ence equalled those of Paris in brilliancy 
and wit; but they occupied the same po- 
sition as regards the courts and salons 
which preceded and followed them. So- 
ciety had reached its perfect flower: the 
outer petals of the rose had even begun 
to fall before that rough wind began to 
blow which it was hoped would trans- 
form both desert and flower- garden into 
the more useful if less picturesque pota- 
to-field. It is easy to point out the vices 
of a hundred years since — to show that 
the abnormal cultivation of the few in- 
volved a corresponding degradation of 
the many—but it should be remembered 
that Bentham had not yet discovered the 
_ greatest good of the greatest number, and 
that the only doctrine opposed to the class- 
selfishness of the higher orders was the 
“law of Nature” of Monsieur Rousseau. 
It was not an age of high principle or 
lofty morality, but this lack was partly 
compensated for by hearty hatred of 
humbug and an almost universal spirit 
of chivalrous bravery. The peasantry 
were in general as ignorant as African 
savages, and were so admirably “ pro- 
tected” by their rulers that famine and 
universal poverty were of as regular oc- 
currence as snow-storms: still, these evils 
were due rather to the inertia and igno- 
rance of the governments than to class- 
obstinacy or prejudice. But the most 
striking and unique feature of Europe 
at this period was the cosmopolitanism 
of its society. Irish and Swiss fought in 
all armies and sat in all cabinets of the 





Continent, and a clever Parisian or Nea- 


politan was nearly as well known at the 
courts of Petersburg or Berlin as in the 
drawing-rooms of his own city. The 
world was a deep but stagnant sea, of 
which the surface only was warmed by 
the sunshine of civilization and agitated 
by the gentle breezes of the rococo in- 
tellect. 

If in 1745—the year of Bonstetten’s 
birth—some curious traveller from Lima 
or Peru had made the grand tour, he 
would have found outside of Venice or 
Rome nothing more curious and amus- 
ing than the patriarchal government of 
the canton of Berne, a share in which was 
Bonstetten’s birthright. In those days 
Berne occupied in the Swiss Confeder- 
ation a position far more dominant and 
important than Prussia in the Germany 
of our time; and if the history of the oli- 
garchy which ruled it is less picturesque 
than that of its Italian sister, it is less the 
fault of the institutions than because of 
the difference between the easy - going 
character of rulers and subjects in the 
one case and the fiery Southern nature 
in the other. The gradual revolution by 
which Berne acquired its aristocratic con- 
stitution reached its consummation dur- 
ing the first half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, at which time the number of fam- 
ilies inscribed in its Golden Book was 


by no means small: between 1684 and — 


1784, however, two hundred and seven 
houses became extinct, and it was re- 
marked that in the years 1700-80 the 
number of marriages among the patri- 
cians had diminished by a sixth and the 
births by a half, so that the total number 
of households in 1787 did not exceed two 
hundred and forty-three, while in 1775 
one hundred and thirty-two members of 
the sovereign Council of Two Hundred 
belonged to but twelve families. This 
was a state of things which the patri- 
cians, naturally, did not regard with dis- 
favor: they may even be said to have 
aimed at bringing it about, for after the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes they 
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forbade the settlement in their territory of 
Vaud of the numerous refugees who de- 
sired to establish themselves there, from 
fear thata rich and intelligent middle class 
would prove dangerous to their power. 
As it was, they were amply satisfied, for 
all the sons of their rarely numerous fam- 
ilies were sure either of a territorial gov- 
ernorship or officers’ commissions in some 
of the Swiss regiments in foreign service. 
To one of the oldest of these patrician 
houses belonged Carl Victor von Bon- 
stetten. 

In his old age he was one of those 
men who are universally esteemed. and 
liked — clever, good-natured and high- 
bred, travelled and well-informed, men 
who make excellent members of an Up- 
per House, and who are charming in 
society, but who only escape the pain- 
ful reflection that they have failed in life 
by the almost equally mortifying consid- 
eration that they have never attempted 
anything worthy of their talents and 
opportunities. Bonstetten, however, has 
greater claims. upon our attention than 
most of his class, because of the import- 


ant part he played as intermediary be- 
tween social coteries and literary cha- 


tacters of unusual interest. In 1763 his 
father sent him to Geneva to learn French 
and study law, and it is at this date that 
his life really begins. Geneva was then 
the chief French city after Paris, and it 
possessed a social and political dignity 
which a mere provincial town, however 
great its commercial importance, could 
never have attained. Its leading citizens 
were bankers and merchants, having, 
many of them, great houses in Lyons 
and Marseilles, as well as at home; but 
at the same time they were: closely al- 
lied with some of the noble families of 
France, while the neighborhood of the 
cultured Lausanne and of “the old devil 
at Fernex ’—as the good people politely 
styled M. de Voltaire—cast a literary halo 
over the Protestant Rome. Bonstetten’s 
social position made him acquainted with 
all the lights, permanent and transient, 
of the Geneva world, and his charm of 
manner made him a welcome guest in 
circles which would otherwise have been 


closed to a man so young. 
Vor. XXIV.—6 
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One of the houses at which he was in- 
timate was that of the duchess of Roche- 
foucauld, who was making a stay at Ge- 
neva with her daughter, the duchess of 
Rohan; and a lady who possessed great 
influence over him was Madame de Ver- 
menon, still young and pretty, of whom 
he tells a rather amusing story. The 
reader will perhaps remember that dur- 
ing Gibbon’s youthful sojourn at Lau- 
sanne he loved a charming young girl 
called Mademoiselle Curchod, to whom 
his father’s obduracy forced him to bid 
good-bye. Since that time she had come 
to Geneva, and when Bonstetten made 
the acquaintance of Madame de Ver- 
menon she had just entered that lady’s 
household in the humble position of com- 
panion. She was a tall, handsome young 
woman, he says, but without grace and 
rather affected in her manners. One day, 
when he was with her mistress, she en- 
tered the room with a courtesy, but did 
not, apparently, incline low enough, for 
she was greeted with ‘‘ Leave the room, 
mademoiselle, and then come back and 
make another courtesy: I don’t want you 
to disgrace me at Paris.” M. Necker 
—later the celebrated minister — was 
then in love with Madame de Vermenon, 
but a rising provincial banker was not 
much of a catch for a Parisian beauty, 
and the rejected wooer found consola- 


tion in the society of his mistress’s com- 


panion, whom he soon after married. 
Mademoiselle Curchod thus became the 
wife of the most famous of French min- 
isters of finance and the mother of Ma- 
dame de Staél. 

Madame de Vermenon kindly took the 
young Berner in hand too, and exerted 
herself with success to rid him of boyish 
awkwardness. Meanwhile, he went every 
week to Fernex, usually with one or the 
other of the two ladies. Voltaire was 
charming: in the presence of women he 
restrained his inclination to satire, but 
the young man did not feel:at ease in 
his presence, for every word and ges- 
ture of the philosopher gave his guests 
to understand that they had the first in- 
tellect of Europe before them. The old 
gentleman, whose hobby was his ama- 
teur stage, was so taken by Bonstetten’s 
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promising exterior that he offered him a 
part in the representations, and the invi- 
tation was accepted; but the lad’s father 
heard about the matter, and, terrified at 
the possible influence of the old devil 
upon his son, forbade his attendance. 
Reports of his son’s dilettante habits also 
produced an unfavorable effect upon him, 
and in spite of protestations the young 
man—now one-and-twenty—was recall- 
ed from the too lively and stimulating 
Geneva, which, besides, he regarded 
with altogether too much affection for 
a citizen of Berne. 

The sleepiness of the patrician city was 
perhaps rather agreeable than otherwise 
to conservative old gentlemen like Bon- 
stetten’s father, but one can easily imag- 
ine its effect upon an impressionable and 
clever youth who had been spending 
three years in a town filled with political 
life and intellectual vigor. The picture 
he draws of his contemporaries is cer- 
tainly not inviting: “ We rise and break- 
fast and yawn: then we eat again, after 
which we dress and promenade in the 
streets, thinking meanwhile what fine 
fellows we are because our names are so 
spelled as to entitle us to rule and be the 
shining example to two hundred thousand 
subjects. The evening we devote to so- 
ciety, standing round with a dozen turtle- 
doves, and, having struck an attitude 
appropriate for some brilliant remark, 
bringing forth with effort some absurd- 
ity. Our mental capital being thus ex- 
hausted, we take supper, and then amuse 
ourselves with little pieces of painted 
pasteboard.” 

Of the relations existing between the 
aristocracy and the lower class the fol- 
lowing story gives us an amusing pic- 
ture: A patrician had ordered the at- 
tendance of a shoemaker to take his 
measure, but happening, upon the lat- 
ter’s arrival, to be standing at a desk, 
simply extended his foot behind him. 
The shoemaker seems to have been a 
person tainted with the new ideas, for 
he did not obey the gentle hint. ‘ Well, 
why don’t you take your measure ?”’ de- 
manded the patrician.—" But, your lord- 
ship,” was the answer, “I am not a black- 
smith” (Hufschmied). It is a comfort 
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to learn that such impudence was duly 
punished. ; 

Under the influence of these surround- 
ings Bonstetten became so homesick and 
melancholy that his father had no option 
but to let him seek his fortune elsewhere, 
but nothing could induce him to allow 
him to return to Geneva, which he re- 
garded as “the very front door of hell.” 
A compromise was effected by which the 
young man was permitted to take up his 
residence at Lausanne, where he found 
the social culture he desired, but the 
same general stagnation as in Berne. 
For some reason he greatly desired to 
visit the university at Leyden, and in the 
spring of 1768 his wish was granted on 
condition that he should abstain from all 
pestilential philosophical studies. Here 
he studied mathematics, fenced and play- 
ed the violin, but his stay at the Dutch 
university was not, on the whole, profit- 
able. He did not take to the boisterous 
student society, and being a man, as one 
of his biographers tells us, to whom books 
were but dead knowledge, incapable of 
influence when unaccompanied by living 
discussion, he thought it desirable to seek 
his fortune elsewhere. 

In August, 1769, he arrived in Lon- 
don, and his mind and heart were at 
once taken captive by everything Eng- 
lish. ‘London,’ he wrote, “is the first 
theatre of the world for genius, and Eng- 
land its favorite country. If there is a 
nation polite without affectation and frank 
without rudeness—in a word, a people at 
once free and happy—it is the English.” 
He had good letters, was presented to 
the king and queen (who were much 
scandalized by his free and easy man- 
ners), and taken into society by Mr. 
Thomas Pitt (cousin to the earl of Chat- 
ham), and on leaving town received an 
introductory missive to the poet Gray, 


who, though old and dispirited, found . 


pleasure in his society and took pains 
to bring home to him the beauties of 
Shakespeare and Dryden. 

Bonstetten also visited Bath, but his 
Anglomania did not extend to admira- 
tion of its society. One would hardly 
take this to be a picture of the same 
world as that depicted in Zhe School 
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for Scandal: “ All visits here are cere- 
monious. When you make a call you 
find some ladies seated on chairs, the 
sofas and easy-chairs being occupied by 
the men, dressed in long black coats. 
As they enter the gentlemen take off 
their hats, and bow to everybody sepa- 
rately, with a ‘ Your servant, sir,’ ‘ Your 
servant, madam.’ To hold one’s hat 
under one’s arm, have a smile on one's 
lips, pay a gracefully - turned compli- 
ment to a lady, cross one’s legs, ad- 
dress what we call des honnétetés to 
the gentlemen, pick up a fallen muff or 
relieve a lady of a teacup,—anything of 
this sort would seem highly ridiculous 
and even indecent. I often want to do 
some of these things, but repress my in- 
clination from fear of being taken for a 
boor.”” For all that, he would gladly 
have stayed longer in England had not 
his father felt very lonely and urgently 
desired his return. But on his way home 
he was to stop in Paris to see the fétes on 
the occasion of the dauphin’s marriage. 
Arrived in the French capital, he paid 
his respects to his old friends, the duch- 
ess of La Rochefoucauld and Madame 
Necker, who were very glad to see him. 
He studied art in the galleries, and, as 
usual, devoted his spare time to society. 
“When a new book or play has appear- 
ed everybody runs to Madame Geoffrin’s 
or Madame Necker’s or Mademoiselle 
de l’Espinasses’s, and carefully picks up 
the opinion expressed upon it by Diderot 
or D’Alembert or Marmontel or Thomas. 
Then the person in question calls the 
same evening upon his friends, seeing 
often as many as sixty persons, to all of 
whom he repeats what he has heard, so 
that in a day or two the decree has been 
promulgated throughout Paris, and the 
work judged. These opinions of men 
of taste are really public opinion, which 
they divine by instinct.” These literary 
courts he did not, however, find interest- 
ing in themselves: “When somebody 
proposes to a stranger to be a guest at 
a dinner-party where he will find assem- 
bled the most distinguished men in Eu- 
rope, the stranger is naturally delighted 
with the idea, and goes. He finds a large 
company, and sits down determined to 
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get all the advantage possible out of so 
illustrious a company. He looks round 
a good deal; he listens attentively; no- 
body says a word. Everybody looks at 
everybody else, or perhaps discusses the 
weather. All the world seems bored. 
Finally, the stranger’s patience exhaust- 
ed, he taps his friend on the shoulder and 
whispers, * Well, when is the performance 
to begin?’”’ On the whole, Bonstetten 
found English men of letters much supe- 
rior. They and the Genevese, he thinks, 
originate the ideas —the Parisians only 
polish and fill them out. 

He visits his friend the duchess at 
Rocheguyon, and gives a picture of life 
there in 1770 which shows that the we 
de chéteau has not developed much since 
then: “ There is provision in the man- 
sion for all imaginable amusements— 
carriages, saddle-horses and hunters, | 
dogs, riding-school, tennis-court, bil- 
liard-room, theatre, music and dancing. 
. .. In the morning I read or talk with 
the abbé or M. de Foucemagne of the 
Académie, an entertaining old gentle- 
man, or I go riding with Madame de La 
Rochefoucauld or I stay in my room. 
Although there are more than a hun- 
dred servants in the house and nearly 
a hundred horses in the stables, the cha- 
teau is so large that I am as quiet in my 
rooms as I should be at Cambridge. The 
young duchesses and countesses are sing- 
ing or playitig or reading in their apart- 
ments. . . . There is a library of fifteen 
thousand volumes, where we all meet 
sometimes.” The life of*these noble la- 
dies was not, however, free from thorns: 
the perfection of the comfort by which 
they were surrounded only made them 
sigh the more for the land from which 
Rousseau had drawn his profound ideas 
on the “law of Nature” and such ravish- 
ing pictures of savage happiness. In an- 
swer to some burst of enthusiasm on the 
part of the duchess of Estissac, Bonstet- 
ten one day ventured to suggest that it 
was still possible to live very comfort- 
ably in France when one had an in- 
come of six hundred thousand francs— 
an observation which instead of quieting 
only excited his fair friend: ‘“ Don’t you 
know that I am the slave of my rank— 
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that my only consciousness of my wealth 
comes from the effort required properly 
to maintain my position? And to think 
what delicious milk there is in your 
mountains |” 

The return to Berne of a man who had 
been thus féted in France and England 
must have been disagreeable enough at 
best, but Bonstetten was hindered from 
seeing the little there was of good in the 
society of his native city on account of 
the disfavor among the fathers of the 
republic into which his liberal ideas— 
especially his blindness to the perfection 
of their government—had brought him. 
He made the best of his uncomfortable 
situation, associating with a young man 
already famous for his learning, “ whose 
girl’s face peeked out from the enormous 
powdered wig which covered his shaved 
pate’’—in a word, the renowned histo- 
rian Johannes von Miiller, also famed 
for his short stature. In the summer he 
explored the Alps on foot and on horse- 
back with an English friend; superin- 
tended, much against his will, a vintage, 
his father being too ill for the task; and 
at last, in 1773, released by his parent’s 
death, he was able to go into the world 
once more, and this time turned his steps 
toward Italy. He studied—or perhaps it 
would be better to say that he exjoyed— 
art thoroughly, but he was not a man 
to spend all his time in galleries. The 
house at Rome where he was most in- 
timate was that of Mr. Charies Edward 
Stuart, or, if you prefer, his titular maj- 
esty King Charles III.—"a tall, thin man 
(he was then three-and-fifty, and had 
been married but two years), with rather 
a quixotic manner, cold in expression, 
speaking of his enemies without rancor 
and of his friends without affection.” It 
was the princess, not the prince, who at- 
tracted the Berner, and, though their per- 
sonal acquaintance lasted but a short 
time, he maintained a correspondence 
for more than thirty years with this sin- 
gular woman. 

But the time was near at hand when 
he would be of the requisite age for a 
seat in the Bernese council, and though 
far from approving that aristocratic and 
incapable government, yet as a share in 
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it was part of his inheritance—as it were, 
part of himself—the principle of xodbdesse 
oblige was to him of greater weight than 
theoretical considerations. So we find 
him in 1775 one of the “ Lords of Berne,” 
with special duties as a judge; but, though 
now thirty years old, his ideas were as 
young and unwelcome as ever, while his 
unsparing criticism, his desire to bring the 
rusty and unwieldy machine of govern- 
ment into harmony with the times, made 
his elderly associates, who regarded their 
paternal rule as the acme of human wis- 
dom, disposed to rid themselves at any 
price of a person so wanting in respect 
for what was venerable. Nor was Bon- 
stetten unwilling to exchange his posi- 
tion for another which would remove 
him from the capital. The year follow- 
ing his admission to the council he had 
married a Miss Wattiwil, belonging, like 
himself, to one of the six first families. 
“Before becoming engaged to the young 
lady,”’ he writes, “I had not a grain of 
love for her, but felt the heartiest admi- 
ration and respect. After our engage- 
ment I no longer saw in her any merit 
at all, so absorbed was I by a most ten- 
der love.’ Before taking possession of 
the territorial governorship of Rouge- 
mont in 1779, and while making a little 
excursion with Von Miiller in the neigh- 
borhood of Luzerne, he had an adven- 
ture which came near cutting short his 
career, and which illustrates one side of 
the system of kindly condescension on 
the one hand and the respect based upon 
absolute ignorance on the other which 
formed the foundation of the aristocratic 
régime in Switzerland. Bonstetten was 
reading aloud a passage of Tacitus when 
he noticed that he and his friend were 
being attentively observed by some peas- 
ants. Soon a crowd collected and pro- 
ceeded to maltreat the two gentlemen, 
having first given a sound drubbing to 
their servant. Luckily, a horseman now 
passed, and, attracted by Bonstetten’s 
hail, came up and explained to the peas- 
ants that they did not know what they 
were about. After Bonstetten’s return 
home he one day received notice that 
the ringleaders in the outrage had been 
sent to him as an expiation by the Lords 
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of Luzerne. He treated them well, he 
says, and asked them what they had had 
against him and his companion. It ap- 
peared from their answer that they had 
taken the two for agents of the devil, and 
Tacitus for a charm-book. 

Before proceeding to his field of duty 
Bonstetten called upon the president of 
the council to receive his instructions, and 
had prepared himself to accept with 
due respect the words of wisdom which 
would fall from the lips of the august 
dignitary. The president welcomed him 
with a little less stiffness than formerly, 
and the words, ‘‘ Well, cousin, now you're 
a governor! But before you leave for 
Rougemont I’ve a word to say to you. 
It is the custom, as you doubtless know, 
for the governor of that territory to send 
me annually a certain number of cheeses. 
Your predecessor was a fool, and sent 
me small ones: don’t follow his exam- 
ple.’ Then, accompanying his visitor to 
the door, he closed the interview by in- 
quiring after his cousin, Bonstetten’s wife. 

The newly-made governor found his 

‘residence at the little village where he 
was stationed an exile even from Berne, 
and returned to town at the end of a 
year. But his.time had not been mis- 
spent: he studied the habits and customs 
of the mountaineers—a subject of which 
the Europe of that day was perfectly ig- 
norant—and published a little book about 
them which had considerable success. 
The following eight years he passed use- 
fully and profitably in Berne as an active 
member of the education and other com- 
mittees of the council, for, though the 
obstinacy ang inertia of his colleagues 
prevented any important improvement, 
Bonstetten’s energy brought at least life 
intotheir deliberations. In 1787 he was ap- 
pointed governor of the territory of Nyon 
in the Pays de Vaud. It was a strange 
state of things which he found there, espe- 
cially for a free state and a land of prom- 
ise (for such Switzerland was held to be) 
to the grovelling despotisms which sur- 
rounded it. In the sixteenth century 
Vaud had formed part of the dominions 
of the duke of Savoy, who mortgaged 
it to the Lords of Berne. These gentle- 
men immediately introduced the Reform- 
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ed faith—a change eagerly welcomed by 
the people, for they hoped thereby to es- 
cape the tithes, corvées and ground-rents 
belonging to the countless ecclesiastical 


‘ corporations. Such, however, was not the 


intention of Their Highnesses of Berne. 
The Vaudois might believe what they 
liked, but the gold and silver plate was 
designed to adorn the tables of their ru- 
lers, while the land and all rights thereto 
pertaining were to remain for all time the 
domain of the republic. In Bonstetten’s 
time it had become the established custom 
to entrust the management of these great 
estates to old colonels and majors, who, 
after having passed their youth and mid- 
dle life in the Swiss regiments employed 
by Holland or Sardinia, had come home 
to end their days in peace and plenty. 
Of the ample revenues an average of 
one-fifth reached the public treasury. 
The governorships were usually allot- 
ted among the same class, from whom 
it was df course absurd to expect any 
knowledge of the local laws or any great 
interest in the welfare of the people. But 
as all trade and manufacture, as well as 
every breath of political life, was de- 
liberately discouraged, it is evident that 
these were just the sort of governors re- 
quired. The Berner system never suf- 
fered from the great weakness of many 
governments —a spirit of leniency and 
respect for law. It was, for instance, 
legally entitled to a tithe of all grain 
raised, but as soon as potatoes came in 
use it claimed a tenth of these also. A 
pastor having asserted in the consistory 
that potatoes were not grain, but vege- 
tables, he was routed out of his bed by 
soldiers, and having been conveyed to 
Berne was there subjected to a long 
imprisonment for the heinous offence. 
This happened in 1741, and though the 
decision was afterward reversed, the in- 
cident shows the character of the rule 
exercised. There was solemn truth as 
well as humor in Voltaire’s famous 
story of the warning he received from 
his governor at Lausanne. “M. de Vol- 
taire,’’ began that worthy, “I hear that 
you attack God in your writings: that is 
very sad, but I hope that He will pardon 
you. They say, too, that you attack re- 
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ligion, which is worse; and our Lord and 
Saviour himself: that is sad also, but still 
I hope that in His infinite mercy He will 
pardon you. But, Monsieur de Voltaire, 
take precious good care not to attack 
Their Excellencies of Berne, for you 
may be very sure that under no circum- 
stances will they pardon you!” As rep- 
resentative and instrument not of a cor- 
rupt or cruel, but of a selfish and unsym- 
pathetic, government, Bonstetten’s po- 
sition would have been difficult at any 
time, and here he was in a French-speak- 
ing country, with the Revolution before 
the door. For the first three years, how- 
ever, his life passed smoothly and pleas- 
antly, installed in the chateau with his 
family and his good friend Matthisson, 
making friends with the cultivated so- 
ciety of the town and its neighborhood, 
seeking and winning the: respect and 
liking of the people by simple and kind- 
ly manners and careful attention to their 
interests. The first events of the Rev- 
olution found universal approval, and 
while, as an individual—in some cases 
a friend—he gave all possible aid and 
comfort to the refugees who streamed 
across the border, his liberalism pre- 
vented his placing implicit confidence 
in their invectives against the new or- 
der of things. Happening one day to 
be riding through Coppet, he thought 
he would call at the chateau to inquire 
for Madame de Staél, who had but re- 
cently arrived and had just given birth 
to a daughter. What was his astonish- 
ment at being invited to enter and pay 
his respects in person to that sprightly 
lady, whom he found, not of course sit- 
ting up, but with her bed covered with 
pamphlets and newspapers, and her mind 
as absorbed by politics as if family life 
were a thing unknown to her! 

The 14th of July, 1791, the anniver- 
sary of the storming of the Bastile, was 
féted in all the Vaudois towns, the cele- 
bration in Rolle being a true bit of the 
patriarchal eighteenth century. The gov- 
ernor was invited to be present, and was 
presented on his arrival with a crown of 
flowers, which he distributed among the 
assembly. Afterward thirty young girls, 
all dressed alike in pink and white, pre- 
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sented themselves before him: the lead- 
er read some verses of her own compo- 
sition, and after surrounding his family 
with chains of flowers, the prettiest of the 
thirty presented Madame von Bonstetten 
with asash. Then they danced on the 
green. The second day of the fétes the 
governor had a thousand persons to din- 
ner at the chateau. But these Arcadian 
pleasures were soon to be changed to 
wailing when the news arrived of the 
Tenth of August, for two thousand young 
Vaudois were in foreign service. Bon- 
stetten’s term had then expired, and he 
had returned to Berne. 

It would be difficult to imagine a greater 


contrast than that between the cultivated, - 


high-bred, often wealthy society of Vaud, 
where lord and peasant lived in a har- 
mony with each other, and in an enjoy- 
ment of life which justified Bonstetten’s 
calling the period a golden age, and the 
miserable condition of things which he 
found at his next field of labor, that out- 
lying corner of Switzerland which forms 
the present canton of Tessino. The sub- 
jects of no European potentate, not even 
those of His Holiness the pope, were so 
ill governed, so outraged in everything 
that pertains to justice, as these depend- 
ants of the free and enlightened Swiss, 
the countrymen of those most engaging 
of mythical characters, Von Winkelried 
and Tell. The unhappy people were sub- 
ject not to one canton, but to twelve, and 
were ruled not by a governor selected by 
its twelve sovereigns, but by a board of 
twelve members, each representing only 
his own government, and as ignorant of 
the laws and language asehe was care- 
less of the welfare of the district entrust- 
ed to his charge. The country was too 
poor to pay any considerable tax, and 
the Swiss were by no means inclined to 
build roads or to maintain a police for 
communities with whom they had no 
fellow-feeling. The chief object of a 
governor being to fill his pockets and 
decamp as soon as possible, the adminis- 
tration of criminal justice assumed a form 
which probably has never seen its equal 
before or since. It was not that the thieves 
and murderers who were poor were pun- 
ished, and the rich allowed to run free, 
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but precisely the contrary. A crime hav- 
ing been committed, the first question to 
be investigated was whether the offender 
was possessed of property. If yes, efforts 
were made to catch him, and if caught 
the prisoner was invited to compound 
the felony by paying a heavy sum to his 
judge: if he hesitated, he was at once 
put to the torture, while, on the other 
hand, if he paid, he was considered to 
have squared accounts with the law. But 
it was evidently a waste of time for a judge 
to trouble himself about impecunious ras- 
cals, and if one by chance fell into his 
hands he was at once let go, probably 
with the recommendation to lay up some- 
thing before falling again into tempta- 
tion. In civil cases justice was carica- 
tured to a still greater extent, for here 
an appeal lay from the decision of the 
district governor (who now and then, as 
in Bonstetten’s case, was an honest man) 
to the collective wisdom of the twelve, 
who once a year went on circuit, and 
who, as a matter of course, decided all 
cases of importance. To bribe the court 
was here as essential a part of a lawsuit 
as feeing an attorney is in other lands, 
and justice, if not Providence, was al- 
ways on the side of the longest purse. 
Among this set of rascals the represen- 
tatives of the aristocratic Berne were usu- 
ally, if not possessed of greater principle, 
at any rate men too well off and of too 
much self-respect to display the greed 
in enriching themselves which marked 
the deputies of the democratic cantons 
—a course which made them highly un- 
popular among their colleagues. “I no- 
tice,” remarked one of them to Bonstet- 
ten one day, “that you don’t take your 
share of the money which the lawyers 
deposit to buy our votes. By so acting 
you do the rest of us a great favor, for 
our portions are thereby so much the 
larger. So you see your virtue makes 
no difference.’ It happened that the 
Berner was able to punish this gentle- 
man a little for his impudence, for his 
predecessor had been so provoked by 
the man’s cool assurance that he had 
threatened publicly to expose him, but 
had in the end contented himself with 
exacting a written confession of his little 
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games —a document which Bonstetten 
had in his pocket and did not hesitate 
to put before the worthy man. He made 
himself scarce for a while, but the inci- 
dent had no further result. With such 
rulers it was only to be expected that 
the people’s habits should be barbarous, 
their morality low, their ignorance in ag- 
riculture as in other matters excessive. 
And so it was, in fact. With a soil of un- 
surpassed richness, producing three crops 
per annum, land brought only from two 
to ten per cent. of what was paid in other 
parts of Switzerland, and the peasant’s 
diet was, as a rule, confined to polenta 
and chestnuts. All the hard work was 
performed by the women: in three years 
Bonstetten did not see a single man work- 
ing in the fields. One day, seeing a poor 
creature staggering under an enormous 
burden, he asked a man standing by why 
asses were not employed for such work. 
“The women are much cheaper,” was 
the answer, “because they are useful in 
various ways and cost little to feed.’’ The 
emigration was enormous, but the men 
left their families behind, and sooner or 
later returned themselves. Every valley 
had its special line: thus, all porters and 
cab-drivers in Rome came from Cento- 
valli; all the young men of Blegno be- 
came chocolate- makers (because long 
before a Blegno workman had prospered 
in the trade and drawn his friends after 
him); about Lugano the popular trade 
was that of mason; and the inhabitants 
of the Verzas valley were exclusively 
chimney-sweeps. In general, these em- 
igrants led a jolly life, and returned as 
poor as they went forth; but sometimes 
they brought back larger or smaller sums, 
which burned in their pockets till they had 
succeeded in astonishing their neighbors 
by the erection of a Ja/azzo. Thus, one 
not infrequently saw a mansion which 
recalled Naples or Paris, but its ambi- 
tious builder had rarely been able to fin- 
ish the structure, and when he had it had 
fallen into ruin by the second generation. 
But the strangest peculiarity of the coun- 
try was its fétes. It goes without saying 
that such a people were deeply religious, 
and that their festivities were held in hon- 
or of the saints. On every picturesquely- 
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situated hill stood a church, and the pop- 
ulation went forth e” masse three times 
a year, spending often seventy-two hours 
in prayer and jollification, lying in the 
shade during the day and wandering 
about at night singing and dancing, 
and, above all, passing their time @ far 
Z’amore. It was enough, as Bonstetten 
remarks, to make them completely cra- 
‘zy. If you analyzed their heads, he says, 
you would find in them more priestly 
wonder- stories than all other ideas put 
together. 

Toward the close of the year 1796 
Bonstetten again reached his country- 
place, Valeyes, where, with his family 
and two friends, Friederike Brun and 
her husband, he passed a quiet winter 
socially, though tormented with anxiety 
on account of the approaching ruin of 
his country, which he saw clearly com- 
ing, but could do nothing to avert. How- 
ever unjustly the power of Berne had 
been exercised in subject territories, its 
government was loved at home, and had 
it not been for the vacillation and cow- 
ardice of the majority of the members 
it would, in spite of the medizval organ- 
ization of its army, have been able to 
offer a valiant and, in the end, success- 
ful resistance to the thieving hordes of 
the French Republic. But it fell, and 
with its fall Switzerland became, for long 
years, a French satrapy. For months after 
the surrender of its chief town the whole 
country was in a state of absolute anarchy, 
the French plundering and devastating to 
their hearts’ content outside the city, while 
the more inaccessible districts were filled 
with bands of ignorant peasants who had 
been called out to resist the invader, but 
who, having been dismissed in conform- 
ity with the terms of the capitulation, be- 
lieved that the enemy’s success was due 
only to the treason of their own former 
rulers. Bonstetten remained in the coun- 
try as long as he could, in order, if pos- 
sible, to avoid having his estates confis- 
cated as an émigré, but at last he had 
to escape as best he might, almost in the 
condition of a man with a price upon his 
head. The three following years he spent 
with his good friends the Bruns in Copen- 
hagen, and then, order, if not liberty, 





having been re-established in Switzer- 
land, he returned home. 

He lived thirty years longer, but his 
subsequent career was not that of a 
statesman, even on a small scale, nor 
even, predominantly, that of a man of 
letters: he was, and continued to his 
death, a prominent member not of Swiss 
or French, but of European, society. Now- 
a-days there is no European society, or 
if there is, it is relatively very small. But 
as, before the Revolution, Paris, as the 
centre of civilization and the furnace of 
new ideas, magnetized all cultivated Eu- 
rope, and thus produced a certain cath- 
olicity of sentiment, so the common ha- 
tred against the despotism of Bonaparte 
united the liberals and the aristocracy 
of Europe in bonds of hearty sympathy; 
and this feeling lasted through the period 
of the Restoration. During the days when 
the incorporated selfishness, impudence 
and vanity of France were the providence 
of the Old World there was only here 
and there an oasis —or rather a post- 
station — where thought and utterance 
were free; and of one of these circles— 
that of Coppet — Bonstetten was a lead- 
ing member. He settled at Geneva, which 
was then socially dependent neither upon 
itself nor its neighborhood, but being in 
those ante-railway days the chief way- 
station on the principal highway to Italy, 
had constantly the pleasure of welcom- 
ing for considerable periods and from all 
countries men and women distinguished 
for intellect or rank. Asa familiar guest 
at Coppet he saw every one who during 
the brilliant reign of Madame de Staél 
paid his respects to that celebrated lady, 
while it was through him .and Sismondi 
that the Coppet colony kept up its rela- 
tions with the countess of Albany’s lib- 
eral circle in Florence, they being the 
connecting link with Italy as Schlegel 
was with Weimar and Berlin. 

When, after the death of Madame de 
Staél, Coppet, like Fernex, had become 
only an “historical monument,” Bonstet- 
ten’s own house became a sort of literary 
shrine. He made frequent journeys to 
Italy and Germany: in Stuttgart he was 
a favored member of the royal family’s 
private circle; the king and several of 
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the princes and princesses, especially the 
wife of Jerome Bonaparte, corresponded 
with him. In 1816, he says, there were 
not less than eleven hundred English in 
Geneva and its environs, among them 
Byron, Lords Minto and Breadalbane, 
and Henry Brougham. And at the same 
time there were Russians, Germans, Ital- 
ians and many Greeks—some Americans 
also, among whom Madame Patterson 
Bonaparte attracted his attention. She 
found the polished but stiff society of 
the little capital tiresome, while the 
Genevese found her altogether too free 
and easy in her manner of life; but Bon- 
stetten was charmed, and found her con- 
versation delightful. Meanwhile, he con- 
tinued to write on questions of the day, 
published a work on philosophy — the 
philosophy of a shrewd observer of life, 
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not of a metaphysician—and in 1824 the 
only one of his works which attained any 
great popularity, L’homme du Midi ct 
L’homme du Nord, a translation of 
which, by the way, appeared in 1847 in 
New York. An amusing anecdote of his 
last days at once illustrates his character 
and shows how lightly he bore his years. 
Lightning and earthquakes were to him 
slight dangers compared with that of be- 
ing tackled by a bore, but being one day 
caught by an individual of this species, 
and seeing no means of escape but that 
of retreating, he retreated. The attempt, 
however, was futile, for the enemy fol- 
lowed, driving the poor man into a cor- 
ner, and even seizing him by a button. 
Whereupon the old gentleman (he was 
over eighty) sprang out of the open win- 
dow. ARTHUR VENNER. 
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EYES that mate with mine, of all the earth— 
Dear, wistful eyes that mine have never seen! 
I pray that ye may never look my way 
Until my grave be green! 


O hands that would have helped me in my need, 
That never would have thrust my own aside! 
Oh, never may ye touch me till I lie 


Too pale for pride! 


O feet in listening for whose coming Youth 

Went by, while of its leaf-time came no bloom! 
’Tis now too late for ye to come, till I 

For happier hearts make room. 


O lips that would have found my own most sweet 
Of all sweet things that gladden God’s dear earth! 


Let the world part us until mine are cold 
And dumb and little worth. 


* 


O heart of all hearts, that was meant for mine, 
That somewhere wanderest weary for my sake! 

Will some mysterious sorrow thrill thee through 
The day that mine shall break? 


HOWARD GLYNDON. 
















































" ATHALIE, of what is it you think 
here in the darkness ?” 

“Of what can I ever think, chére ma- 
man, but of beloved France?’ answered 
the girl sadly. 

They spoke in French, and very soft- 
ly, as though fearful of disturbing some 
one within the little cabin. 

“How is he now ?”’ whispered the girl, 
nodding her head in the direction whence 
now and then there came an impatient 
moan. ; 

“He has very high fever, and is cross— 
so cross!’' answered her mother, shrug- 
ging her shoulders a little as she uttered 
the last words. “Come, ma Petite—come 
within and sleep.”’ 

“No, it is too warm and close,” the 
girl replied in a tone of revulsion; add- 
ing, with a shudder, “he will be better, 
too, without me.” 

For many a year had the Willy Patter- 
son been towed up and down the North 
River, but truly it had never borne such 
fair freight upon its decks as on this 
warm September night. 

The slender, graceful form of the young 
Marseillaise half lay on the well-scoured 
deck, while the small dark head rested 
against the rise of the low cabin. The 
night was soft and still, only a gentle 
southern breeze flowing up the river with 
the incoming tide. Far beyond seemed 
the bright lights of the little steamer, 
which with an energy and noise com- 
ically disproportionate to its size was 
slowly bearing on the long lines of huge 
canal-boats, of which the Willy Patter- 
son was the last. The noise of the fussy 
little tug-boat was all that could be heard, 
save when some palace-steamer, with its 
enormous whiteness, its blaze of light 
and its thundering paddle-wheels, went 
crashing past in perilous nearness, mak- 
ing the waves splash the decks of the 
heavy-laden boats. 


Nathalie watched the dark water as it , 


heaved gently by: the darkness and still- 
ness were very terrible and strange to 
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her. Even the stars had an unfriendly 
look, glowing dull and red through the 
hazy sky. The darkness was sad, but 
the colored lights which now and then 
swept by were still more weird and terri- 
fying: the stillness was strange, but the 
sullen sound of the unwillingly-disturbed 
waves was yet more dreadful. And this 
was a taste of the bright, gay life she 
was to lead in the new land—the land 
which flowed, according to her step-fa- 
ther’s account, with streams of silver 
and gold! 

Was it only a few weeks ago that they 
had sailed so hopefully out of the gay 
harbor of Marseilles? Enough of: sick- 
ness, weariness, disappointment and en- 
nué had been crowded into those few 
weeks to have shaded with its average 
of gloom the whole seventeen bright, 
gay years of her life. 

What an unlucky morning it had been 
when the prosperous little widow Fan- 
chette had listened to the alluring talk 
of the careless, lazy American sailor! 
But careless and lazy as was John Sim- 
mons, he had been shrewd and ener- 
getic enough to discover that the lively 
little widow who made her neat house 
attractive to sailors when on shore had 
coined rich results from the attractions 
of which he was so sensible. Her house 
had always been well filled since the 
time when she first came to Marseilles 
with the child Nathalie, a babe in her 
arms. Fanchette was very pretty then, 
the neighbors said, and was soon very 
popular because of her bright eyes and 
ready wit; but no one had ever come 
near enough to learn any more about 
herself than she chose to tell everybody, 
nor anything of the husband who had 
died soon after they were married but 
his name. If she spoke of him, it was 
always with such added dignity, and 
with such a toss of her head and flash 
of her bright eyes, that her listeners were 
much impressed, and dared not ask an- 
other question. Perhaps it was for no 
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better reason than this that it was gen- 
erally believed that Nathalie’s father was 
aman who had been very distinguished 
in some mysterious manner. Certainly, 
if it were true, as Fanchette had said, 
that the young girl looked just like her 
father, his must have been a beauty of 
a more refined and aristocratic kind than 
that of his wife. And very proud was 
Fanchette of this wonderful daughter of 
hers—proud of the slender, straight fig- 
ure; proud of the eyes, soft and dark 
rather than bright, that shone out of the 
pale clear face, with its delicately-mould- 
ed features; proud, too, of the sweet, pure 
voice that charmed many a listener as 
she sang about her light household work; 
proud too, perhaps, of the haughtiness 
with which she repelled the adoration 
of the idle young sailors who thronged 
the town. 

Very quick was John Simmons to find 
the weak spot in the little widow’s de- 
fence, and it was not long before she 
surrendered unconditionally. How he 
had praised the young girl’s beauty— 
a more delightful subject to her than 
her own! What vivid pictures he had 
drawn of the wonderful success she 
would be, with her exquisite face and 
rare voice, in democratic America! how 
many rich men would worship her! and 
how she could choose the richest and 
handsomest and best, and dress in a 
manner befitting her beauty, and ride 
in her carriage! 

It was a mystery how he ever made 
her comprehend his meaning in his 
remarkable French, or how she made 
known her consent either in the lan- 
guage he so little understood or her still 
moreincomprehensible English. But per- 
haps ideas of love and gain are more eas- 
ily transmitted than others, being more 
familiar to every mind. In some way 
or other Fanchette understood that in 
America no dowry would be asked of 
the beautiful Nathalie but the light of 
her sweet eyes, and also that the good- 
natured sailor was very much in love 
with herself or her bank-account. 

So, early in the summer the bank- 
notes were turned into gold—there was 
not much after all, John Simmons found 
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to his disgust—the little boarding-house 
passed to another proprietor, and the 
marriage-knot having been carefully 
tied in all the requisite manners, the 
three sailed out of the lively city for 
New York. 

From that day life to Nathalie had been 
one dream of discomfort. The long voy- 
age, with its accompanying sickness, had 
been followed by dull days in dirty, un- 
comfortable lodgings. John had cele- 
brated his good-fortune and happiness 
by a series of prolonged festivities, which 
quickly made an appreciable hole in the 
golden store of Fanchette. Her husband 
had made up his mind to go off again on 
a weary cruise, and Fanchette soon saw 
that she must herself do something in 
this strange land or the treasured hoard 
would all be wasted. All that was left 
was expended on the old canal - boat, 
the Willy Patterson, and the load of plas- 
ter it was to carry up the river. For the 
present, Nathalie was told, their home 
would be a floating one until that mar- 
vellous good luck should come to them 
which they had sailed to the West to 
meet. : 

The girl would have been puzzled to 
tell what she had expected, but it had 
been something very different from this. 
And now that the very last piece of 
money had gone to pay for their tow- 
age to Albany, and they were started on 
their way, John was suffering from the 
effects of his rejoicings, and lay tossing 
with fever in the comfortless little cabin. 

It was a very dreary outlook for the 
foreigners, and Nathalie felt very forlorn 
as she lay watching the dark water. But 
she was French, and so courageous and 
light-hearted; and after giving a few more 
regretful thoughts to the city of her love, 
with its bustling quays, its beautiful prom- 
enades by the sea, its olive- and vine- 
covered hills, she began to amuse her- 
self by singing softly gay little scraps of 
song till she sang herself to sleep. 

Was she dreaming of floating out on 
the Gulf of Lyons with the soft moon- 
light flooding the waters, and was it the 
shock of the little bark as it ran gently 
upon the shore that wakened her? 
Nathalie sprang to her feet in vague 
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alarm. She seemed standing alone in 
the midst of the wide, quiet river. Gone 
were the long rows of boats, gone the 
bright lights of the steamer. All noise- 
less, motionless and alone they lay poised 
on some unseen resting-place in the midst 
of the waters. How strange and terrible 
it seemed! She had slept for hours, and 
now a late misshapen moon looked down, 
redand threatening, overthe water. Even 
the old familiar moon was changed. She 
knew her very well when she hung cres- 
cent over the western horizon, with her 
brightness turned toward the evening 
star; she knew and loved her when she 
rose joyously from the east just as the 
sun had disappeared, and her golden 
light had danced on the waves; but this 
late, narrow moon, looking so forlorn 
and miserable in her diminished shape, 
she had never known. In her terror she 
gave a low cry, which brought her tired 
mother out from her thankless ministra- 
tions to the sick man. They had both 
fallen asleep too, and Nathalie’s cry was 
the first intimation they had of the acci- 
dent which had befallen them. 

“What is it?” cried the frightened 
girl. 

Fanchette looked around eagerly: they 
were not moving; the moonlight fell on 
the low tufts of swamp-grass which rose 
out of the water close by them. They 
were aground. 

“It is that we have broken loose,” she 
cried, “and the wind and tide have car- 
ried us on the shore,” she added in a de- 
spairing tone. 

“Not on Shore,” said Nathalie: “see 
how far off are the banks, and we are in 
the middle of the river, and we have no 
lights, and the great steamers, they will 
run us down.” 

““Whata foolish child it is!" answered 
Fanchette sharply. “If we are aground 
the big steamers cannot come here. But 
ah, mon Dieu! what are we todo? We 
have no money to pay for another to tow 
us, we have no food, and he, Jean, he will 
die. Mon Dieu! mon Dieu!’ she cried 
frantically, wringing her hands. 

As the day broke and the cheering 
sunlight fell on the shores of the river, 
with the many beautiful homes seeming 
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so near, their, situation looked a little 
less gloomy than in the desolate night, 

“Truly,” thought Nathalie, “some one 
will see us, and will lend us a little mon- 
ey and food till we can reach Albany; 
and he is better.” She had never been 
able to find a suitable name for her step- 
father, whom she inwardly hated, but the 
little pronoun was uttered in a very sig- 
nificant manner. 

So she sang at her work as she raised 
pails of water from the river and threw 
it dexterously over the deck. Fanchette 
had taught her child to love perfect neat- 
ness and order, and the slightest untidi- 
ness made her miserable. 

There was very little for them to eat 
for breakfast, but what did it matter? 
She was not very hungry, and before 
long they would have all they wanted. 
But the sun rose hotter and hotter, and 
poured down its scorching rays on the 
unshaded deck. Nathalie lay weak and 
listless, the pitiless glare of the still wa- 
ter dazzling her eyes. Within the cabin 
John was bemoaning his own weakness 
and the calamity which had befallen 
them, and expending the little strength 
which the fever had left him in scolding 
his wife in a medley of French and Eng- 
lish for not having taken on board a sup- 
ply of provisions. Poor Fanchette was 
too weak and faint-hearted to reproach 
him with his true authorship of their sit- 
uation. The day wore wearily on: as the 
evening breeze freshened the air little 
boats gay with laughter and song glided 
up and down the river. 

Nathalie watched them wistfully: sure- 
ly some would come near enough for her 
to call for aid. But no. They kept far 
out in the channel, and when at last she 
sprang up in desperation and waved her 
arms and called, no one saw or heard 
her. She sank back, gazing wecrily on 
the beautiful blue line of the mountains 
as the sun dropped slowly down behind 
them. Directly opposite her as she gazed 
westward was a house to which her eyes 
had frequently turned through that- wea- 
ry day. She could distinguish its broad 
piazzas and drooping vines and green 
lawn, which sloped at first slowly, then 
more precipitately, downward, fringed 
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by pine woods on either side and on the 
shore of the river. Now one or two white 
forms could be seen passing from under 
the hanging vines and out on the smooth 
turf. 

“Young girls,” she thought, “ perhaps 
like me —girls that have everything 
bright about them; and how hard it is 
to suffer, perhaps to die here, with good, 
kind hearts so near, if they only knew!” 

To her weary heart this fair home look- 
ed like Paradise, and as she devoutly 
knelt and told her beads and called on 
holy Mother Mary to aid them in their 
need, her eyes were involuntarily fixed on 
the now lighted windows, within which, 
it seemed to her, the saints must dwell. 

And who can say she was wrong? For 
was there not some one there who was 
named Angelica? And when some who 
loved her called her Angel, was there 
any one to be found who would have 
thought the name inappropriate ? 

“She looks as though she always 
thought on holy things— 

Not those which men call holy, 

But such as are revealéd to the eyes 


Of a true woman’s soul, bent down and lowly 
Before the face of daily mysteries ’’— 


quoted Louis Carleton to himself one 
bright morning as he walked slowly to- 
ward the house and saw Angelica sitting 


on the piazza. “She is more like Low- 
ell’s Irene than I thought it possible for 
any woman to be.” 

Angelica welcomed him, with a soft 
blush coloring her sweet face as her work 
dropped from the hand she placed cor- 
dially in his. 

“No,” he said, declining the chair she 
offered him and seating himself on the 
steps at her feet: “let me sit where I 
can look up at you.” 

“Tt is not far,” she said, smiling, and 
bending‘a little toward him from her low 
chair. 

“It is to heights to which I fear I can 
never attain,” he answered, looking at 
her with grave reverence. 

Her brown eyes fell away from his as 
the flush deepened on her fair face, the 
curves of the sweet mouth quivering; and 
perhaps if she had not been an angel she 
would have been a little annoyed as the 
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sounds of a rich fresh voice suddenly 
ceased within, and a bright young face 
appeared at the window. 

‘““Good-morning, Sir Artist,’’ said the 
same ringing voice. ‘Have you come 
to finish your sketch of the river?” 

“No,”’ he answered, smiling. “I have 
come to be beguiled by your music, fair 
songstress. I found I couldn’t work, and 
came here for inspiration. Please go back 
and sing me into a better humor.” 

“Come, then, and choose your own 
songs,” answered Edith, a little irritated 
by his indifferent manner; adding, as he 
followed her lazily into the music-room, 
“you looked as if you were finding suf- 
ficient inspiration where you were.” 

“Yes,” he answered slowly, “sZemakes 
me almost believe that there is a better 
world, after all: you make me perfectly 
satisfied with this.” 

Angelica took up her work again, sigh- 
ing a little as she listened to the merry 
talk, and then to the duet in which their 
rare voices blended‘in exquisite harmo- 
ny. She could bear that her own little 
dream of happiness should be disturbed, 
she was used to putting herself and her 
desires quite out of thought, but she was 
anxious now for the happiness of her 
brother, who was dearer to her than any 
one else. 

She had been quick to see his fast- 
growing fondness for her bright guest, 
and, loving the girl herself for her beauty 
and lively ways, which had so changed 
their quiet home, she longed that the 
brilliant bird might fold its wings and 
sing its sweetest song in that nest of 
theirs. But nests must be feathered, and 
earthly plumage needs to be often re- 
placed, and therefore perhaps even An- 
gelica was a little influenced in the fair 
Edith’s favor by the fact that her name 
represented a goodly fortune rolled up by 
her prosperous father in the rich fields of 
the West. Where was Frank now while 
the fascinating artist was making his in- 
nings? Angelica acknowledged with a 
sore heartache that he was making rap- 
id progress, while she was too full of 
sweet charity to attribute to him any of 
the mercenary motives of which she was 
unconscious in herself. Edith was fairer 
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and infinitely brighter and more enter- 
taining than herself: it was right and 
natural that every one should bow: be- 
fore her, but she did wish that Frank 
might be the most favored suitor. 

A firm step crunched the gravel: the 
dogs sprang, frantic with delight, to meet 
their master. ‘‘ Down, Neb! be still, Juba! 
—Who is that ?”’ he said, his face dark- 
ening, as he heard the rich baritone. 
“‘ Louis of course,” he added impatiently. 

He turned quickly away toward the 
lawn, and, whistling to the dogs, was 
soon engaged in a wild game with them, 
their noisy barking testifying to their de- 
light. 

His sister watched him, at first with 
an anxious frown, but soon with a proud 
light in her eyes as she marked the re- 
turn of his merry laugh and saw that the 
demon of jealousy had been exorcised. 
How strong and manly he looked as 
he came back flushed and laughing, his 
hat pushed back from his face! How 
straight of figure and regular of feature, 
and such a brave, honest look! thought 
Angelica. Could it be that Edith would 
prefer that little dark man to this mag- 
nificent specimen of Saxon beauty? And 
then she smiled at herself, for did not her 
unwilling heart acknowledge that there 
was a strange fascination about that clear 
olive face, for which she, if she had not 
been Frank’s sister, would not have ex- 
changed all the fair-haired glory in the 
world ? 

The singers came out, covering their 
ears with their hands and loudly remon- 
strating : ‘‘ Those dreadful dogs, Mr. Grey! 
What a horrid noise! We couldn't hear 
ourselves sing.” 

“T didn’t want you to hear yourselves: 
I wanted to hear you myself, or not have 
you sing at all,’”’ Frank answered mis- 
chievously as he threw himself on the 
steps, leaning his head against the vine- 
wound pillar. Edith poised herself airily 
in a hammock, looking down at him, 
while Louis, leaning on the back of a 
chair, looked over the beautiful river. 

“Perfect, is it not, to-day ?’”’ questioned 
Angelica. 

“Yes: I have never seen the light- 
effects more exquisite. Look at the sun- 
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light on those sumachs therein the swamp 
‘and the yellow marsh-grass !”’ 

“Oh, Mr. Carleton,” exclaimed Edith 
—she could never keep still for two con- 
secutive minutes, and sometimes found 
Frank’s speechless adoration a little mo- 
notonous —“‘do you see that scow over 
on the— What do you call that shallow 
place in the middle of the river ?” 

“In the first place, Miss Edith, that is 
not a scow, but a canal-boat. Secondly, 
the shallow place is called by the aborig- 
ines a Plawchy- I couldn't spell it to save 
my life, but that’s how it sounds. What 
is the word, any way, Miss Grey ?”’ 

“TI don’t know,” she answered: “I 
think probably. it is a corruption of 
platzchen, with the broad Dutch sound 
of the a, but that is only my own no- 
tion, and may not be correct.” 

“But what do you suppose that old 
boat is staying over there for? It has 
been there for three days.” 

“Will you promise not to be frighten- 
ed away if I tell you, Miss Edith?” asked 
Frank, anxious, as he always was, as to 
the effect of every word on his capricious 
listener. 

“TI promise if it’s anything but river- 
thieves: I'll go to-day if it’s that,’’ she 
exclaimed nervously. 

“It’s not that, nor anything else worth 
making a fuss about; only people do talk 
so like idiots. They say down street that 
there are yellow-fever patients on board, 
and they are trying to get up a little bit 
of a scare about it.”’ 

“There couldn’t be any possible dan- 
ger away off here, could there, Frank?” 
asked Edith; and there was such an ap- 
pealing sweetness in the way she spoke 
his name that he quite forgot to reassure 
her in the thought of the joy it. would be 
to take care of her for ever and shield 
her from every fear. 

It was Louis who applied the balm on 
this occasion, however: ‘“ No, Miss Edith, 
not the slightest. I have been in the midst 
of it two or three times, and feel as if I 
ought to know a little about it.” 

“T think I'll look at that craft,” said 
Frank, springing into the house, and 
bringing back a large mounted glass. 

“That glass gives Mr. Grey the most 
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amusement,” said Edith. ‘* He watches 
the picnic-parties over on the island, and 
has showed me Some very interesting 
groupings. — Take care, Mr. Carleton: 
if you don’t want to have your motions 
watched, don’t get in range of this glass. 
I don’t think it is half fair myself, taking 
such advantage of people who think they 
are all alone.” 

But Louis was not listening to her chat- 
ter: he had adjusted the glass, and-was 
now looking steadily at the stranded 
boat. 

“What do you see, old fellow?’ said 
Frank, resting his arm on his friend’s 
shoulder. 

Louis shook him off impatiently, and 
did not answer. Then, drawing a long 
breath, he stood up and quietly lowered 
the glass as he said, “Very little: I only 
saw one figure on board. I think the 
fever-story is all a hoax.” 

“But we wanted to look,” said Edith. 

“Ah! I beg your pardon,” he answer- 
ed, still proceeding to shut up the glass, 
“but I remembered there was one song I 
wanted especially to have you sing, and 
I see I have but five minutes more.” 

So the glass was carried back into the 
house, the song was sung, and Louis left 
with unusual abruptnegs. 

“ How queer he is!” said Edith, puck- 
ering her face into a puzzled frown. “I 
never know what to think of him. I hate 
moody men!” 

This man of moods was walking rap- 
idly down the hill which led to the street 
of the village. He prided himself upon 
being utterly free from superstition, but 
he felt now as though he had seen a vis- 
ion. The powerful lenses had been direct- 
ed upon the deck of the Willy Patterson 
and framed the picture of awoman. The 
sunlight fell on her head and her light 
dress, inaking every line vivid and dis- 
tinct. She was kneeling with her face 
toward him, her arms outstretched as if 
she were crying to him, with a gesture 
so full of meaning that he almost seem- 
ed to hear a faint call for help. With 
characteristic self-restraint and caution 
he had hidden this vision from them all, 
and now was hastily forming his course 
of action. With rapid steps he hurried 
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to the boat-house on the creek, and in 
a moment or two more a little boat was 
being quickly rowed down the stream. 
The mid-day sun poured its rays unmer- 
cifully upon his head: more than once 
he rested on his oars, and, calling him- 
self a fool, hesitated as to whether he 
should carry out his intention. But it 
was not his habit to give up anything he 
had undertaken, and the little boat went 
only more slowly to the mouth of the 
creek, and then across the broad river. 
Close to the great unwieldy hulk he 
came: then, fastening his boat to a hang- 
ing rope, he climbed up the little ladder 


‘| to the deck. 


Nathalie was lying faint and motion- 
less upon the hard boards as he sprang 
up close beside her. She started, but was 
too weak to stand, and, supporting her- 
self against the cabin, she said, while the 
tears rolled from her dark eyes down the 
pale cheeks, “‘ We are dying of hunger.” 

Touched deeply by her simple words, 
and inexpressibly horrified at their con- 
dition, Louis could only respond in a few 
hurried, consoling words in her own lan- 
guage. 

Her face lighted with a tremulous hope 
and joy at his words: ‘“ The good God 
bless you, monsieur !”” 

He waited only to hear that within the 
cabin lay two miserable souls, sick with 
a low fever. One look at them showed 
him that it was malarial only, and then 
he sprang back into his boat with a 
cheery word of speedy return. : 

He felt no fatigue nor heat as he row- 
ed rapidly back. The joy of completely 
forgetting himself was one that he did 
not often experience, but now he was 
borne away by excitement. With light, 
quick step he went up the bank and the 
steep narrow street, and rushed without 
warning into the office of his friend Dr. 
Richards. ‘‘Pack up your fever - stuffs 
and come with me,” he cried to the 
amazed doctor, who had been almost 
overthrown by the impetuosity of his 
entrance. 

“Can’t do it—just going’ to see my 
richest and most promising patient.” 

There was something about Louis 
Carleton, his friends said, which made 
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it very hard to go against his will at any 
time, and now that he was kindled to this 
white heat of intensity he was perfect- 
ly overpowering in his influence. Little 
Mrs. Richards was whirled into her store- 
room and made to fill a large basket with 
bread, cold meat and wine, while her hus- 
band, with much growling, prepared to 
accompany him. “Are you mad, Carle- 
ton?” he asked as they carried the bas- 
ket to the boat. 

“No!” said Louis in a voice low with 
excitement, “but when you find people 
starving within a stone’s throw of you, 
it makes a fellow feel a little queer.” 

The help came none too soon. John 
and the brave little Frenchwoman were 
very ill, and poor Nathalie had grown 
very weak from weariness and hunger. 
It was a thousand-fold reward to Louis 
to see the faint color come back to the 
pale face as the carefully -administered 
food restored her strength. He insisted 
on his friend giving them all the time he 
could spare from his professional duties, 
which were sadly few, and bound him to 
silence as to his visits. He would be his 
assistant, he said, smiling a little, and as 
his time was worth nothing he would stay 
there as much as possible until they were 
well. The doctor shook his head grave- 
ly, but knew that remonstrance would 
avail nothing. 

So day after day the Undine carried 
Louis and bountiful supplies to the Willy 
Patterson. And as the sick ones grew 
stronger, and life, hope and a greater 
joy than she had ever dreamed of kin- 
dled Nathalie’s beauty into the glory of 
an exquisite vase lighted from within, 
the little boat was motionless by the side 
of the greater one for longer and longer 
hours. 

Much of her coquettish brightness and 
gay little ways had come back to Natha- 
lie, and she would bewilder him by her 
dazzling moods. Then, sinking sudden- 
denly into a tenderness that won him 
more completely, she would pour out her 
gratitude in a torrent of passionate words 
that would not be checked. 

“And we—we can never do anything 
for you!” she said sadly one morning. 

Louis had studied long enough in Pa- 
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ris to have acquired great fluency in the 
French tongue, and he always used it in 
speaking with her. He took advantage 
of her spoken regret at this time by pro- 
posing what, from the first instant he had 
seen her, had been his desire and inten- 
tion. 

“You will let me paint you perhaps ?” 
he said eagerly, ‘‘and that will be more, 
far more, than I can ever have done for 
you.” 

“But yes, certainly, if you wish it,” 
she answered joyfully. 

So the artist's umbrella shaded the 
deck through most of the bright hours 
of those fair September days. Deluding 
himself at first by the thought that he 
was merely doing a deed of kindness 
which any one would have performed, 
and afterward by the consoling reflec- 
tion that he was but working at his art, 
Carleton’s self-interest, which passed 
with him for something like conscience, 
hushed its remonstrances. He was too 
honest with himself to keep up the fic- 
tion more than a day or two; and then, 
for the first time in his life, he recklessly 
gave himself up to doing what pleased 
him. For years he had held himself 
firmly to the course he had marked out. 
Self-interest, rather than what is general- 
ly called principle, had kept him from 
letting pleasure interfere with his life- 
work. Now, having won a reputation 
as an artist very unusual for one of his 
age, and feeling already in his grasp 
the prize of the fair heiress’s possessions, 
he swerved recklessly from the narrow 
course he had marked out for himself 
and gave himself up to the fascination 
of Nathalie’s presence. . 

He would paint her, he told her, as he 
had first seen her, for he had explained 
to her how he had been led to her aid. 
But the first sketch was never finished, 
for “It is foo sad,’’ he said; and, throw- 
ing it carelessly aside, he went where 
she knelt to pose the small head a lit- 


tle differently. His hand passed lightly - 


over the dusky hair; her eyes, still ap- 
pealingly sad with the memory of her 
misery, turned wistfully to his; and soft, 
tender, consoling words came from his 
lips as he drew her closer to him and 
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kissed down the eyelids over the beau- 
tiful eyes. 

But she made him work honestly after 
that, and soon the plan of a picture was 
fairly sketched, with a success that made 
even his exacting soul glow with delight. 
Then, when she was tired of posing, she 
would come and sit at his feet and sing 
soft, gay little songs, always changing 
into something so sad and touching that 
his heart would melt within him, and he 
must needs caress her into a mood of 
passionate happiness. 

Once she followed his eyes as they 
lifted themselves to the house on the 
hill. She was quick to notice the look 
of self-annoyance that came over his 
face. 

The ‘“Saint’s Rest” he had laughing- 
ly called it to her once in reply to her 
story of her thought of the angels. To- 
day she said, “And there are angels 
there, is it not so?” 

“Yes,” he said, smiling: “there is 
one.” + 

“And the other? I have seen two,” 
said Nathalie. 

“She is not much of a saint, but she 
is a pretty fair specimen of a sinner,” 
he answered with a remembrance of 
his own folly. 

“They are more beautiful than I?” 
she demanded. 

“‘No—a thousand times no!” 

“But they are far more rich?” she 
questioned with a swift, searching look 
at him. 

“Yes,” he answered slowly. 

“Then why are you not with them, 
instead of staying here with me?” 

‘Because I love you, mignonne, and 
they are as nothing to me. Tell me, my 
little one, is it that you love me also a 
little?” 

“With all my heart!” she answered 
solemnly, ‘and for ever!” 

A week had passed in this delightful 
madness. Not once had Louis met his 
friends upon the hill. One evening, as 
he rowed home, he faced for the first 
time the result of all this folly. 

John Simmons was nearly himself 
again: only this very evening Carleton 


had handed him the money to pay for 
Vor. XXIV.—7 
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his towage to Albany. One day more 
and they would be gone. Fanchette was 
still lying weak and sick, but “there was 
no use in waiting for her to get well,” her 
husband had said bluntly. 

And now what was there to be done? 
Louis asked of himself. Nothing but 
to tell Nathalie that he loved her, but 
was not rich enough to marry her, and 
that they should never see each other 
again. Simple words to say, very easy 
to understand, but he had once shot a 
doe, and he thought of its eyes as he 
pictured telling this to her. 

As for himself, his heart was wrung 
with a sharper pain than it had ever 
known. But he could bear it: he was a 
man, with his life full of busy work and 
interest. There was his art to console 
him, and there was— Edith. But he , 
could not think of her quite yet. But 
poor little Nathalie! how she would suf- 
fer! He would sacrifice anything except 
his ambition and his comfort to spare her 
the blow. Once it occurred to him to go 
away now and leave her in wondering 
doubt, but he dismissed the thought, for 
he was an “honorable man,” and he 
would not let her wear out her young 
life in agonizing suspense, neither did 
he see why he should deny himself the 
pleasure of holding her once again to 
his heart and pressing the sweet young 
mouth to his own. 

“Nathalie,” he said the next afternoon, 
“you are to come with me for a little row. 
We will go across to that wooded island 
you have admired so much. How would 
you like that?” 

She was greatly pleased at the pros- 
pect of leaving the canal-boat, so long 
the place of her captivity. John watch- 
ed them push off with a knowing smile: 
Fanchette was still very indifferent to 
everything but her own pain. 

They rowed slowly over the quiet wa- 
ter in the soft afternoon sunshine, and 
climbed up the low bank of the island. 
There they sat down under the pines, 
watching the water flow almost silently 
past them, and the golden light on the 
distant mountains. What a delicious 
hour it was! Louis desperately banish- 
ed every thought that it was the last, and 
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Nathalie had not yet begun to wake from 
her dream. 

At length, as the sun sank nearer and 
nearer the mountain-line, Louis sum- 
moned all his fortitude for the scene that 
must ensue. He need not have feared: 
she was not one to give way to noisy 
grief. Drawing her closer to him, hid- 
ing her face on his breast, that he might 
not see its pain, he told her all. Very 
quietly he spoke, but with passionate 
intentness in every word. He had not 
known the terrible pain it would give 
him, but he went on, keeping a firm 
restraint on words and voice. 

Once, at first, she attempted to free 
herself, but he held her closer. Then, 
with only an occasional shudder that 
shook her frame, she lay perfectly still 
and speechless in his arms. His words 
ceased. He could hear the light plash 
of the waves upon the stones; the sun 
had gone down behind the hills; already 
the evening chill was falling. 

‘““My darling! my darling! have you 
not a word to say to me?” 

There was no answer for a moment. 
Then she raised her pale, piteous face 
to his and met his long passionate kiss. 
Then rising slowly she turned to the boat. 
He caught and stayed her: “Only one 
word—that you forgive me!” 

She lifted her despairing eyes, looking 
fully at him for the last time, and said 
in her low, sweet voice, keeping it still 
steady and clear, “I forgive you, and I 
will love you always.” 

Not another word was said as they 
rowed swiftly back. One or two feeble 
words of thanks from Fanchette, more 
demonstrative gratitude from John, and 
then Louis rowed back to the village. 

It happened that on the morning of 
that same day Frank had come up from 
the village street with some strange news: 
“You were wondering, Miss Edith, what 
had become of Carleton. There is a ru- 
mor on the street that he has been de- 
voting himself to some poor people over 
on that canal-boat for the last week.”’ 

“How noble of him!’’ exclaimed An- 
gelica. 

“They didn’t have the yellow fever, 
after all, they say, but were sick and 
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poor, and Carleton has done everything 
for them.” 

“How beautiful! how disinterested!” 
said his sister with tears in her eyes. 

“H—m!” ejaculated Edith signifi- 
cantly. 

She had a headache that afternoon, 
and would not drive, but would stay at 
home alone if they would only let her, 
They allowed her to have her own way, 
and as the carriage rolled down the av- 
enue she grew suddenly better. A mo- 
ment later she had left her room and 
dragged the heavy stand of the spy- 
glass out on the piazza. Her fingers trem- 
bled a little with haste and excitement, 
for she had seen a little boat approach- 
ing the canal-boat, which had grown to 
be such an accustomed feature of the 
landscape that they hardly noticed it. 
With heightened color and quick breath 
she followed the motion of the light fig- 
ure she knew so well. The first sight 
of Nathalie gave her a slight shock: 
then she steadied herself and watched 
the Undine on its course to the island. 
For a few moments after they had land- 
ed she watched them intently: then with 
a blush of shame at her own conduct 
she lowered the glass and re-entered the 
house. She went up to the mirror — for 
who else was there to talk to ?— and 
said with a half sigh, but a determined 
toss of her shapely head, “I will give 
Frank a chance to-night.”’ 

A few evenings later Louis walked up 
the path which he had so long deserted. 
Edith was sitting alone on the piazza. 


‘He took immediate advantage of this 


good-fortune to ask her to walk with 
him. She agreed at once, and soon, in 
his quiet, plausible way, he was making 
his apologies for his long absence, and 
when they turned back toward the house, 
as she had received his words with un- 
usual sweetness, he was emboldened to 
speak to her of his feelings for her and 
his ardent desire that she might return 
his affection. It was hard work: try as 
he might, his words sounded cold and 
forced, but she listened patiently, and 
he was almost certain she cared for him. 

“Pardon me,” she said sweetly. ‘* Be- 
fore answering you I have a sin to confess 
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and a new happiness to tell you of. I 
looked at that old canal-boat the other 
afternoon through the glass. I didn’t 
think my warning would be so soon 
needed: it seems you did not heed it 
much. And I also ask you to congrat- 
ulate Frank and me on our happiness.” 

They had reached the house. Louis 
raised his hat and said, “I am answer- 
ed, and I congratulate you. Good-bye, 
Miss Edith.” 

It was during the winter months that 
a new acquaintance walked home with 
Nathalie from the milliner’s workroom in 
Albany where they were both employed. 
They entered her little room. Her cu- 
rious friend, going about the apartment, 
dropped from a portfolio the sketch Lou- 
is had left unheeded on the deck of the 
Willy Patterson. 





“What a pretty picture of you! Did 
you have to pay much for it?” 

Nathalie drew it hastily from her hand, 
and, hiding it behind her, said to the as- 
tonished girl, “ The light of my life.” 

And Louis Carleton, painting busily 
in his studio in New York on one of the 
short December afternoons, was startled 
by the exclamation of a brother-artist: 
“By Jove, Carleton! this is the best 
thing you ever did! Why, on earth, 
don’t you finish it? Why, it would 
make your fortune!’ 

Louis rose quickly, took the sketch 
into his own hands, looked earnestly at 
it for a moment, then, putting it aside, 


‘said, “I shall never finish it. It has 


already cost me—a fortune.” 
Susan M. Day. 
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‘RAIL fluted column, 
With thine urn terete, 
How delicate thou art! 
How hardly meet 
For the rude pressure 
Of the flowerets’ feet! 


Methinks thou mightest 
With ambrosial wine 

Throb thy clear heart away 
In fragments fine, 

Or of sweet perfume 
Breathe excess divine. 


I come not nigh thee— 
Yea, am half afraid 
The earnest of mine eyes 
Will cause thee fade, 

And tinkling ruin 
Check mine escalade. 


PAUL PASTNOR. 
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i em appearance of a new edition of 
Mr. Bigelow’s Life of Franklin* 
may be, we trust, the means of calling 
the attention of the reading public in 
England to a remarkable book, and of 
modifying in some respects the popular 
judgment of a more remarkable man. 
It has often struck us as strange that 
Franklin should never, in the last one 
hundred years, have become popular in 
England — should rather, indeed, have 
been regarded with distrust, if not with 
dislike, even up to the present time. 
There is much in his career, as well as 
in his personal qualities and-character, 
which appeals to popular instincts, and 
would have led one to expect a very 
different appreciation of the great New 
Englander. He was one of the class of 
self-made men so indiscriminately hon- 
ored by the British public; and a self- 
made man in the best sense, who had 
fought his own way to the front, not only 
without any advantages of birth or edu- 
cation, but with perfectly clean hands: 
in the moderate fortune he left behind 
him there was not a dirty shilling. Of 
the remarkable group of Revolutionary 
leaders in the great struggle of the col- 
onies, he was the only one in the first 
rank not gentle born: all the rest were 
of the gentry—Washington, Madison and 
Jefferson thé sons of Virginian planters ; 
Adams, Hamilton and Jay of leading New 
England and New York families — and 
all of them brought the highest culture 
the colonies could give to their great 
work. But Franklin’s father (though of 
good yeoman stock in the old country, 
which he had left when quite young) work- 
ed still with his own hands at his trade 
of tallow-chandler in Boston, and took 
Benjamin, the youngest of his ten chil- 
dren, away from school at the age of nine 
to help him. One would have expected 


* The Life of Benjamin Franklin, written by Him- 
self. Now first Edited from Original Manuscripts and 
from his Printed Correspondence and other Writings, 
by John Bigelow. Three volumes. Philadelphia 
ind London: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 





this fact to tell in his favor in England, 
where, though birth and privilege enjoy 
a superstitious reverence and immense 
advantages in the race of life, the deep- 
est popular instincts are after all deci- 
dedly democratic. Then, again, he had 
all the qualities supposed to be most 
highly valued by Englishmen: he was 
an excellent son, husband and father; 
moral and temperate from his youth up, 
but without a tinge of asceticism; scru- 
pulously punctual and exact in money- 
matters, but open-handed; full of cour- 
age, sagacity and humor. He was prob- 
ably the most popular, certainly the most 
prolific, author of his day. His paper was 
the most influential in America, and Poor 
Richard’s sayings were in every one’s 
mouth at home and in England. He 
published works of mark in natural phil- 
osophy, politics, political and social econ- 
omy, morals and general literature. His 
discoveries and inventions ranged from 
the lightning-conductor to cures for smo- 
ky chimneys—his ingenious speculations, 
from magnetism and ballooning to cheap 
cookery; and he gave every invention 
and speculation freely to the world, hav- 
ing never taken out a patent or claimed 
protection of any kind. He was a staunch 
free-trader, and an advocate for the rights 
of neutrals in war and of the claim that 
free ships should make free goods. He 
was decidedly the most successful man 
of his day—a quality at least as devout- 
ly worshipped in the nineteenth as in the 
eighteenth century. His position at Paris 
in the ten years from 1775 to 1785 —first 
as one of three commissioners, afterward 
as minister plenipotentiary for the United 
States—was quite unique; and the figure, 
full of interest, of the old shopkeeper and 
journalist in his plain suit and spectacles 
—ingeniously adjusted so that the upper 
half of the glasses served him in society, 
and the lower half for reading—wearing 
his own white hair in the midst of all the 
befrizzed and bepowdered courtiers of 
the ancien régime, a plain, outspoken 
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republican, not only holding his own, but 
the most popular man of the day with the 
royal family, the aristocracy, the ministers 
(except Chancellor Necker, who had to 
find him money for subsidies and war- 
like supplies); an honored member not 
only of the Academy and every conti- 
nental learned society of note, but of the 
Royal Society of England, with whose 
leading members he was in friendly 
correspondence in spite of the war; of 
whom there were more medals, medal- 
lions, busts and pictures than his biog- 
rapher can count up, so that his face was 
the best known of any on both sides of 
the Atlantic—surely it is strange that so 
singularly attractive a figure should nev- 
er have fairly found its place of honor 
in the country of which he was all but 
born a citizen, where he spent thirteen 
of his best years, and with whose fore- 
most statesmen and learned men he was 
on affectionate intimacy up to the day of 
his death. 

So, however, it has been, and though 
complete editions of Franklin’s works 
and numerous biographies have been 
published, not only in America, but in 
France, Italy. and Germany, within the 
present century, one slight biographical 


sketch in Chambers's Cheap Library and 


one article in the Edinburgh Review of 
1806 remain the only notices which have 
issued from the English press of the great- 
est of American philosophers and diplo- 
matists. To the English-reading public, 
therefore, the stalwart historical figure 
which, in all its many-sided attractive- 
ness and strength, is so well brought out 
in these volumes of Mr. Bigelow’s, will 
be almost a stranger, though it is scarce- 
ly possible, we should think, that it will 
continue to be so. The book is not only 
of deep interest, but is a literary experi- 
ment of'a novel kind. It consists first of 
the Autobiography written by Franklin 
for his son—comprising the first fifty 
years of his life, and here published for 
the first time from the original manu- 
script, of which Mr. Bigelow became pos- 
sessed during his residence as minister 
of the United States in France—and sec- 
ondly of a history of the remaining thirty- 
five years, compiled indeed and edited by 
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Mr. Bigelow, but really a continuation of 
the Autobiography, as it consists entirely 
of extracts from Franklin’s diary, corre- 
spondence, despatches and speeches, so 
that from beginning to end he is telling 
the story of his own life in his own words. 
In ordinary cases such an attempt must 
have ended in failure, but the extraordi- 
nary activity of Franklin as a correspond- 
ent with private friends, and the consci- 
entious regularity and fulness of his 
public correspondence, have enabled ‘Mr. 
Bigelow, with the help of a quite insig- 
nificant supplement in the shape of oc- 
casional notes, to sustain the interest of 
the narrative, and to give us a complete 
picture of Franklin painted by himself 
in a book which we have no doubt is 
destined to remain a classic for all Eng- 
lish-speaking people. 

We propose here to consider, in such 
detail as our space will allow, the preju- 
dices, political and religious, which have 
obscured Franklin’s fame in England, 
and upon which Mr. Bigelow’s volumes 
throw a flood of light. The first are 
founded on the belief that Franklin, 
while resident in England and a civil 
servant of the Crown, was undermining 
the allegiance of the colonies and fan- 
ning their discontent, and that, above 
all, he was the one American commis- 
sioner who desired to humiliate England 
and to impose unworthy terms on her at 
the close of the war; the second on the 
belief that while professing Christianity 
he was in fact a sceptic, who veiled real 
hostility under a cloak of toleration and 
friendliness to all churches and denom- 
inations. 

First, then, as to the conduct of Frank- 
lin during the final negotiations for peace 
in 1782-83. In order to judge this fairly 
it is necessary to bear in mind what had 
happened in England years before when 
he was agent for the colonies. He came 
to England in 1757 as agent for Penn- 
sylvania, with a European reputation as 
a man of science, and an English repu- 
tation as an able administrator who had 
made the post-office in America a paying 
department, and soon obtained the con- 
fidence of the leading statesmen and pol- 
iticians. One of his first acts was strong 
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opposition to the contemplated abandon- 
ment of Canada to France at the end of 
the Seven Years’ War. “No one can 
more sincerely rejoice than I do on the 
reduction of Canada, and this not mere- 
ly as a colonist, but as a Briton. I have 
long been of opinion,”’ he writes in Jan- 
uary, 1760, “that the foundations of the 
future grandeur and stability of the Brit- 
ish empire lie in America; and though, 
like other foundations, they are low and 
little now, they are nevertheless broad 
and strong enough to support the great- 
est political structure that human wis- 
dom ever erected. I am therefore by 
no means for restoring Canada. If we 
keep it, all the country from the St. Law- 
rence to the Mississippi will in another 
century be filled with British people. 
Britain itself will become vastly more 
populous by the immense increase of its 
commerce; the Atlantic will be covered 
with your trading ships; and your naval 
power, thence continually increasing, 
will extend your influence round the 
whole globe, and awe the world.” He 
adds playfully that his correspondent 
(Lord Kames) will think these notions 
the ravings of a mad prophet. In the 
same earnest desire for the greatness 
and prosperity of the empire he pleads, 
though with serious misgivings, after the 
commencement of the troubles seven 
years later: ‘“‘Upon the whole, I have 
lived so great a part of my life in Brit- 
ain, and have formed so many friend- 
ships in it, that I love it and sincerely 
wish it prosperity, and therefore wish to 
see that union on which I think it can 
alone be secured and established. As 
to America, the advantages of such an 
union to her are not so apparent ;’”’ and 
after speaking of the certainty of Amer- 
ica’s becoming populous and mighty “in 
a less time than is generally conceived,” 
and able to shake off all shackles which 
might be imposed on her, and insisting 
that the seeds of liberty are universally 
found there, and nothing can eradicate 
them, he adds: “And yet there remains 
among that people so much respect, ven- 
eration and affection for Britain that if 
cultivated prudently, with a kind usage 
and tenderness for their privileges, they 





might be easily governed still for ages, 
without force or any considerable ex- 
pense. But I do not see here a suffi- 
cient quantity of wisdom that is neces- 


sary to produce such a conduct, and I- 


lament the want of it.” 

So in his evidence before the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House of Commons on 
the Stamp Acts, in 1766, while declaring 
in the plainest terms that the colonies 
would never submit to pay the stamp 
duty unless compelled by force of arms, 
he urged that if aids to the Crown were 
needed, and were asked for in their own 
Assemblies according to old-established 
usage, they would be freely granted, and 
that the colonies had never murmured 
at having paid more than their fair pro- 
portion of the costs of the French war, 
because ‘they esteemed their sovereign’s 
approbation of their zeal and fidelity and 
the approbation of this House far beyond 
any other kind of compensation.” If the 
imperial Parliament desired the right to 
tax the colonies, it could only obtain it by 
admitting representatives from the people 
to be taxed. 

His evidence on this occasion, besides 
causing the repeal of the Stamp Act with- 
in a month, made him at once the most 
trusted man on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic. In the same spirit he worked on for 
years while the clouds were gathering 
more and more darkly, now warning the 
Assemblies not to use such expressions 
in their “public pieces as ‘the supreme 
authority of Parliament’ and the like, 
which in reality mean nothing if our As- 
semblies with the king have a true leg- 
islative authority, and are too strong 
for compliment, as tending to confirm 
a claim of subjects of one part of the 
king’s dominions to be sovereigns over 
their fellow-subjects, when in truth they 
have no suchright;’’ now urging on them, 
in favor of maintaining the union, that 
were the general sentiments of England 
consulted, the terms asked would be at 
least equitable, for that, “except where 
the spirit of Toryism prevails, they wish 
us well and that we may preserve our 
liberties.” 

It was not, in fact, until 1774, on the 
eve of the outbreak of hostilities, that 
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Franklin’s position changed and _ his 
hope of a reconciliation between Eng- 
land and the colonies gave way. No 
doubt a personal insult did much to 
weaken his efforts for peace during the 
last year of his English residence. He 
had become convinced that the irritation 
between the two countries was fanned by 
officers in the provinces, who reported 
falsely to the home government on the 
condition of affairs and the temper of 
the colonists, and was confirmed in his 
suspicions by copies of letters from the 
governor of Massachusetts and others 
which came to his hands. It is not 
known how these letters were obtained, 
as Franklin would never say anything 
except that he came by them honorably. 
He sent them to the Assemblies, in the 
hope of lessening the breach between 
the two countries by showing that “the 
injuries complained of by one of them 
did not proceed from the other, but from 
traitors amongst themselves,” and their 
publication brought on him at once the 
bitter enmity of a host of powerful men 
in England. This broke out on the occa- 
sion of the presentation of the petition of 
Massachusetts for the recall of Governor 
Hutchinson. After long delay it was at 
last heard before the Privy Council at 
the Cockpit, Westminster, thirty - five 
lords being present. When the case 
for the petitioners had been opened by 
Dunning, Wedderburn, the solicitor-gen- 
eral, replied for the Crown. After giving 
what he called a history of the province 
for the past ten years, full of abuse of the 
Assembly and praise of the governors, 
he turned upon Franklin and poured out 
for an hour a flood of (to use Lord Shel- 
burne’s words) “scurrilous invective,” 
encouraged by the thirty-five lords, “the 
indecency of whose behavior exceeded, 
as is agréed on all hands, that of any com- 
mittee of election.”” He accused Frank- 
lin of being the cause of all the troubles, 
and in concluding compared the doctor 
to Zanga in the play of Revenge, and 
quoting the lines, 
Know then ’twas I: 


I forged the letter, I disposed the picture ; 
I hated, I despised, and I destroy, 


ended his diatribe with, “I ask my lords 
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whether the revengeful temper attributed 
by poetic fiction to the bloody African is 
not surpassed by the coolness and apa- 
thy of the wily American ?”’ 

In chapter viii. of vol. ii. will be found 
Franklin’s account to his government of 
these transactions. That he felt and re- 
sented very keenly the insult to himself, 
and from this time took up a very differ- 
ent attitude to the English government, 
is no doubt true. He was not the man 
to overlook personal slights, and no one 
could bide his time more patiently or hit 
back harder when that time came. But, 
greatly to his credit, he did not even then 
allow his personal feelings to interfere 
with his duty as agent to the colonies, 
and he felt the rejection of the petition 
more on their account than his-own. 
“What I feel on my own account,” he 
writes, “is half lost in what I feel for the 
public. When I see that all petitions and 
complaints of grievances are so odious 
to government that even the mere pipe 
which conveys them becomes obnoxious, 
I am at a loss to know how peace and 
union are to be maintained or restored 


‘between the different parts of the em- 


pire.” And, though now thoroughly dis- 
trustful of the English government and 
Parliament, he still continued to work for 
reconciliation so loyally as to bring on 
himself the suspicion of the colonial As- 
semblies. He has to assure his constit- 
uents of the falseness of reports that he 
is still under royal and ministerial favor. 
““T have seen no minister since January, 
nor had the least communication with 
them. The generous and noble friends 
of America in both Houses do indeed 
favor me with their notice and regard, 
but they are in disgrace at court, as well . 
as myself.”” These generous and noble 
friends did their best indeed to atone for 
the insolent folly of the government. The 
greatest of them, Lord Chatham, sought 
out Franklin, before moving in the House 
of Lords on American affairs, to set his 
judgment by Franklin’s, ‘‘as men set 
their watches by a regulator.” “ He stay- 
ed with me near two hours, his equipage 
waiting at the door”’ (in Craven street) ; 
“and being there while people were com- 
ing from church, it was much taken notice 
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of and talked of, as at that time was ev- 
ery little circumstance that men thought 
might possibly affect American affairs. 
Such a visit from so great a man on so 
important a business flattered greatly my 
vanity, and the honor of it gave me the 
more pleasure as it happened on the very 
day twelve months that the ministry had 
taken so much pains to disgrace me be- 
fore the Privy Council.”” Lord Stanhope, 
by Lord Chatham’s request, brought 
Franklin to the bar of the House of 
Lords when he introduced his plan for 
the conciliation of the colonies. In mov- 
ing its rejection, Lord Sandwich declared 
he “could not believe it the production 
of an English peer. It appeared to him 
rather the work of some American ; and, 
turning his face toward me, who was 
leaning on the bar, said he fancied he 
had in his eye the person who drew it 
up, one of the most bitter and mischiev- 
ous enemies this country had ever known. 
This drew the eyes of many lords upon 
me, but, as I had no inducement to take 
it to myself, I kept my countenance as 
immovable as if my features had been 
made of wood.” Notwithstanding the 
efforts of the duke of Richmond, Lords 
Shelburne, Camden and others, Chat- 
ham’s plan was summarily rejected, 
leaving Franklin to moralize on the 
absurdity of such a body claiming sove- 
reignty over three millions of virtuous 
people in America, when they seemed 
to have scarce discretion to govern a 
herd of swine. “ Hereditary legislators ! 
thought I: there would be more propri- 
ety, because less mischief, in having (as 
in some university of Germany) hered- 
itary professors of mathematics.” Still, 
to the last he never allowed himself to 
neglect the least chance of accommodat- 
ing the difficulties between the two coun- 
tries. After the Boston tea-riots had for 
a moment brought the English govern- 
ment to its senses, and induced them to 
reopen negotiations, he gave the most 
convincing proof of his loyalty as a friend 
of peace by offering (in the absence of 
instructions) himself to guarantee the 
payment of the value of the tea thrown 
into Boston harbor if the Massachusetts 
acts were at once repealed, thereby risk- 
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ing his whole private fortune; while to the 
offers of the ministry, through Lord Howe, 
of immediate payment of the arrears of 
his salary, ample appointments for him- 
self and his friends, and other subse- 
quent rewards in consideration of his 
help in this crisis, his reply was, ‘‘I shall 
deem it a great honor to be in any shape 
joined with your lordship in so good a 
work, but if you hope service from any 
influence I may be supposed to have, 
drop all thought of procuring me any 
previous favors from ministers: my ac- 
cepting them would destroy the very in- 
fluence you propose to make use of: 
they would be considered as so many 
bribes to betray the interests of my 
country.” 

We cannot within our limits do more 
than thus indicate in outline the course 
pursued by Franklin in those critical 
years ending in March, 1775, when, on 
the eve of war, he returned to America, 
hopeless of any settlement except by 
arms, and resolved to throw. in his lot 
with his own country, and to devote all 
he possessed of fortune, experience, abil- 
ity to her service. The more carefully 
the record is scrutinized the more diffi- 
cult will the situation appear, and the 
more trustworthy and able the man who 
filled it. 

After eighteen months at home, dur- 
ing which he sat in the Second Congress 
as delegate, assisted in the compilation 
of the Declaration of Independence, and 
presided over the Pennsylvania consti- 
tutional convention, he went as envoy 
from the States to France, where he took 
up his residence at Passy, then a suburb 
of Paris, and remained till the end of the 
war. Before starting he converted all his 
available property into money, and lent 
the proceeds to the Revolutionary gov- 
ernment, and did his best to open Lord 
Howe’s eyes to the real position of affairs 
in the colonies. That nobleman had ta- 
ken the command of the British fleet, with 
a commission to treat with the insurgents 
in hopes of bringing about a reconcilia- 
tion. For effecting this he relied much 
on his old friendship with Franklin and 
the remembrance of the efforts they had 
made together in England for a like ob- 
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ject. But Franklin, while giving him full 
credit for sincerity in his desire for peace 
and reunion, warns him that no peace 
except “as between distinct states now 
at war” will ever be accepted by the 
colonies. Such a peace might even yet 
be made if England would punish the 
governors who had created and foment- 
ed the discord, but he knows that Lord 
Howe has no power to offer, and that 
Fngland in her abounding pride and de- 
ficient wisdom will not consent to, such 
terms. ‘‘ Her fondness for conquest as a 
warlike nation, her lust of dominion as 
an ambitious one, and her thirst for a 
gainful monopoly as a commercial one 
(none of them legitimate causes of war), 
will all join to hide from her eyes every 
view of her true interests. . . . Long did 
I endeavor, with unfeigned and unwea- 
ried zeal, to preserve from breaking that 
fine and noble china vase, the British 
empire; for I knew that, once broken, 
the separate parts could not even retain 
their share of the strength or value that 
existed in the whole, and that a perfect 
reunion could scarce ever be hoped for. 
Your lordship may possibly remember 
the tears of joy that wet my cheek when 
at your good sister’s in London you once 


_ gave me hopes that a reconciliation might 


soon take place. I had the misfortune to 
find those expectations disappointed, and 
to be treated as the cause of the mischief 
I was laboring to prevent. My consola- 
tion under that groundless and malev- 
olent treatment was that I retained the 
friendship of many wise and good men 
in that country, and among the rest some 
share in the regard of Lord Howe.” 
From December, 1776, to July, 1785, 
Franklin represented the colonies at the 
French court, proving himself a diplo- 
matist of the first rank, and rendering 
his country, in her extreme need, ser- 
vices only second to those of George 
Washington. Within a few months of 
his landing he had roused in France an 
enthusiasm for the American cause which 
he was able to maintain through good 
and evil fortune till the negotiations for 
peace. Deep as was the financial dis- 


tress of France, and in spite of the op- 
position of Controller Necker, ‘who is 
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not well disposed toward us, and is sup- 
posed to embarrass every measure to re- 
lieve us by grants of money,” he obtain- 
ed from that government loans amount- 
ing to eighteen millions, besides free gifts 
from the king of “at least twelve mil- 
lions, for which no returns but that of 
gratitude and friendship are expected,” ~ 
and a guarantee for the loan from Hol- 
land. He retained the confidence of the 
French court and ministers, in spite of 
the importunity with which he had con- 
stantly to press for military and financial 
help, the efforts of jealous colleagues to 
undermine him, and of English friends 
(with whom he still corresponded) to wean 
him from the French alliance; and it was 
in great measure through his influence 
that Spain and Holland were brought 
into the alliance against England. 
The delicacy of the position was such 
as to make it scarcely possible that ac- 
cusations of unfaithfulness and insincer- 
ity should not be more or less plausibly 
made against the holder of it. As early 
as 1778, when the colonies were hardest 
pressed, emissaries from England were 
sounding Franklin as to a separate 
peace, and warning him to take care 
of his own safety. To one of these, D. 
Hartley, M. P., he replies characteris- 
tically: “I thank you for your kind cau- 
tion, but having nearly finished a long 
life, I set but little value on what remains 
of it. Like a draper when one chaffers 
with him for a remnant, I am ready to 
say, ‘As it is only the fag-end, I will not 
differ with you about it: take it for what 
you please.’ Perhaps the best use such 
an old fellow can be put to is to make a 
martyr of him.” And again in 1779, re- 
monstrating with his old friend for think- 
ing him capable of entertaining so base 
a proposal: “It is’ worse than advising 
us to drop the substance for the shadow. 
The dog after he found his mistake might 
possibly have recovered his mutton, but 
we could never hope to be trusted again 
by France, or indeed by any other na- 
tion under heaven. . . . We know the 
worst you can do to us, if you have your 
wish, is to confiscate our estates and take 
our lives, to rob and murder us; and this, 
you have seen, we are ready to hazard 
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rather than come again under your de- 
tested government. You must observe, 
my dear friend, that I 4m a little warm. 
Excuse me. It is over; only let me coun- 
sel you not to think of being sent hither 
on so fruitless an errand.” This attitude 
of entire readiness to treat as an inde- 
pendent nation, but not to treat sep- 
arately, and in the mean time to leave 
no stone unturned for strengthening the 
allies and confounding the enemy of his 
country, was held by Franklin with per- 
fect consistency until, after the change of 
ministry and the return of his old friend 
Lord Shelburne to the Colonial Office in 
1782, negotiations became for the first 
time serious and a peace possible. 

It is in regard to these negotiations that 
the prejudice arose against Franklin in 
England which has lasted till this day. 
He is supposed to have been vindictive 
and determined on forcing humiliating 
terms on England; to have shown un- 
worthy suspicion himself of the English 
negotiators; to have instilled the same 
feeling into the minds of Messrs. Jay and 
Adams, his colleagues; and, lastly, to 
have been the cause of the ultimate re- 
fusal of all compensation to the loyalists, 
after having led the English government 
to expect his assistance in this matter, 
upon which the king and Lord Shelburne 
laid the greatest stress. 

It is only as to the last of these that 
any ground exists for the prejudice in 
question, and that of the flimsiest kind. 
Early in the preliminary negotiations 
Mr. Oswald, Lord Shelburne’s agent, 
asked Franklin for a copy of a paper 
of notes prepared by the doctor upon 
which they had been conferring as to 
the conditions which might possibly be 
entertained. The copy was given, and 
contained the suggestion that so much 
of the crown lands of Canada should 
be sold as would raise “a sufficient sum 
to pay for the houses burnt by the Brit- 
ish troops and their Indians, and also to 
indemnify the royalists for the confisca- 
tion of their estates.” The copy had 
scarcely left his hands when Franklin 
repented this suggestion, and in report- 
ing the negotiation to his colleague, John 
Adams, omitted a copy of these “ notes,” 





merely giving their substance, as “on re- 
flection I was not pleased with my hay- 
ing hinted a reparation to Tories for 
their forfeited estates, and I was a lit- 
tle ashamed of my weakness in allow- 
ing the paper to go out of my hands,” 
With the exception of this suggestion, 
which occurred in an informal conver- 
sation, there appears to be no ground 
for the belief that he ever did or said 
anything to mislead the English govern- 
ment; but from that time he became un- 
doubtedly the sternest of the American 
commissioners in his refusal to consider 
the case of the loyalists, amongst whom 
was his own son. 

The charge of unworthy suspicion of 
the English negotiators stands upon even 
less slender foundations. So long as the 
negotiations were in Lord Shelburne’s 
department, and conducted by Frank- 
lin’s old friend Oswald, nothing could 
have been more frank than his conduct, 
if somewhat hard. But in June, 1782, 
Mr. Grenville appeared at Paris as a 
commissioner sent by Fox, then Foreign 
Secretary, who claimed that the whole 
matter was in his department, and was 
in open antagonism with Shelburne in 
the cabinet on this and other questions. 
Under these circumstances greater re- 
serve on Franklin’s part was only nat- 
ural. “We might get on very well with 
either of them,” he writes, “though I 
should prefer Oswald. ... Mr. Gren- 
ville is clever, and seems to feel reason 
as readily as Mr. Oswald, though not so 
ready to own it. Mr. Oswald appears 
quite plain and sincere: I sometimes 
doubt Mr. Grenville. Mr. Oswald, an 
old man, seems now to have no desire 
but that of being useful in doing good: 
Mr. Grenville, a young man, naturally 
desirous of acquiring reputation, seems 
to aim at that of being an able negotia- 
tor.” ... ‘I apprehend difficulties if 
they are both employed.” And as he 
apprehended, so it happened, and the 
negotiations made no progress till late in 
July, when, on Fox’s retirement from the 
cabinet, Grenville was recalled, leaving 
behind him in Paris a Parthian shaft in 
the shape of a report that Lord Shel- 
burne was even yet opposed to the ac- 
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knowledgment of independence. Under 
such circumstances the first duty of a 
commissioner would be reserve, and it 
was not overdone by Franklin. 

Nor can he be fairly accused of hav- 
ing stood out for harder terms than his 
colleagues from his wish to humiliate 
England. When one remembers that 
he had obtained from Oswald, before 
any article had been agreed to, the in- 
discreet admission, ‘“‘Our enemies have 
the ball at their feet,”’ the wonder is that 
harder terms were not insisted on by him. 
But, in fact, Franklin never changed his 
. ground, while his colleagues undoubted- 
ly did so. It was Jay, not Franklin, who 
stood out for a preliminary declaration of 
independence from England — Jay and 
Adams, not Franklin, who were after- 
ward prepared to waive such a declara- 
tion, and even to negotiate separately, 
when they found that the French min- 
ister, De Vergennes, was not unwilling 
that England should delay the recogni- 
tion of independence, and that Aranda 
the Spaniard was tracing maps of the 
future boundaries of the United States 


which his government was prepared to 


propose. It is true that the other com- 
missioners had little or no communica- 
tion with Versailles, and (as Mr. Fitz- 
herbert informed Lord Shelburne) “ not 
only distrust, but are strongly distrusted 
by the court, while Dr. Franklin keeps 
up (though perhaps in a less degree than 
formerly) his connection with the French 
minister, and on that account prevents 
his colleagues, with whom he has great 
influence, from persuading the American 
Congress to abandon their intimate con- 
nection with the court of Versailles and 
place a due degree of confidence in Great 
Britain.” All which means only that 
Franklin and Shelburne, both thorough- 
ly upright and able men, were fighting a 
keen battle, the former to emphasize and 
perpetuate the alliance between his coun- 
try and France, the latter to separate 
France and America, and to cement as 
close an alliance as possible between the 
mother-country and the new-born nation, 
now that reunion had become impossible. 
That their friendship of a quarter of a 
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much to be regretted, but there is noth- 
ing more honorable in either career than 
the part played by each of them in the 
negotiations which ended in the treaty 
of January, 1783. Looking back over the 
one hundred years which have passed 
since their great work was achieved, both 
nations may be proud of the men who 
accomplished it; and we doubt if anv 
Englishman who will take the trouble to 
study the record will rise from it with any 
feeling but admiration for the steady sa- 
gacity with which Franklin stood by the 
allies who—to serve their own purposes, 
no doubt, but still staunchly and loyally 
—had stood by the colonies in their long 
and arduous struggle for independence. 
On the other hand, he may cordially 
sympathize with Shelburne’s estimate of 
“the dreadful” price which was tobe of- 
fered to America for peace, and with his 
efforts to use that price as a means of 
separating America from France, and so 
of effecting ‘not only peace, but recon- 
ciliation, upon the noblest terms and by 
the noblest means.” 

The prejudice against Franklin on re- 
ligious grounds is more intelligible, but 
quite as unreasonable. He was suspect- 
ed of being a free-thinker, and was pro- 
fessedly a philosopher and man of sci- 
ence; he was a friend of Tom Paine 
and other dreadful persons; he had ac- 
tually published “an abridgment of the 
Church Prayer-Book,”’ dedicated ‘to the 
serious and discerning,” by the use of 
which he had the audacity to suppose that 
religion would be furthered, unanimity in- 
creased and a more frequent attendance 
on the worship of God secured. Any one 
of these charges was sufficient to ruin a 
man’s religious reputation in respectable 
England of the last generation, but it is 
high time that amends were made in these 
days. Let us glance at the real facts. 
As a boy Franklin had the disease which 
all thoughtful boys have to pass through, 
and puzzled himself with speculations as 
to the attributes of God and the existence 
of evil, which landed him in the conclu- 
sion that nothing could possibly be wrong 
in the world, and that vice and virtue 
were empty distinctions. These views 


century’s standing suffered, is true, and | he published at the mature age of nine- 
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teen, but became disgusted with them al- 
most immediately, and abandoned meta- 
physics for other more satisfactory stud- 
ies. Living in the eighteenth century, 
when happiness was held to be “ our be- 
ing’s end and aim,” he seems to have 
now conformed to that popular belief; 
but as he came also to the conclusion 
that “the felicity of life’’ was to be at- 
tained through “truth, sincerity and in- 
tegrity in dealings between man and 
man,” and acted up to his conclusion, 
no great objectioh from a moral or re- 
ligious standpoint can be taken to this 
stage of his development. At the age 
of twenty-two he composed a little lit- 
urgy for his own use, which he fell back 
on when the sermons of the minister of 
the only Presbyterian church in Philadel- 
phia had driven him from attendance 
at chapel. - He did not, however, long 
remain unattached, and after his mar- 
riage joined the Church of England, in 
which he remained till the end of his life. 
What his sentiments were in middle life 
may be gathered from his advice to his 
daughter on the eve of his third depart- 
ure for England: “Go constantly to 
church, whoever preaches. The act of 


devotion in the Common Prayer-Book | 


is your principal business there, and if 
properly attended to will do more toward 
amending the heart than sermons... . 
I do not mean you should despise ser- 
mons, even of the preachers you dislike, 
for the discourse is often much better 
than the man, as sweet and clear waters 
come through very dirty earth. I am 
the more particular on this head as you 
seemed to express some inclination to 
leave our Church, which I would not 
have you do.”’ As an old man of eighty 
he reminded his colleagues of the na- 
tional convention (in moving unsuccess- 
fully that there should be daily prayers 
before business) how in the beginning 
of the contest with Britain “we had daily 
prayers in this room.” . . . “ Do we im- 
agine we no longer need assistance? I 
have lived, sir, along time, and the long- 
er I live the more convincing proofs I see 
of this truth, that God rules in the affairs 
of men.” Later yet, in answer to Pres- 
ident Yates of Yale College, who had 





pressed him on the subject, he writes at 
the age of eighty-four: ‘Here is my 
creed: I believe in one God, the Creator 
of the universe; that He governs it by 
His providence; that He ought to be 
worshipped ; that the most acceptable 
service we render to Him is doing good 
to His other children; that the soul of 
man is immortal, and will be treated 
with justice in another life respecting its 
conduct in this.’”” These are his “fun- 
damentals,”” beyond which he believes 
that Christ's system of morals and relig- 
ion is the best the world is ever likely to 
see, though it has been much corrupted, 
As to the question of Christ’s divinity, 
he will not dogmatize, “having never 
studied it, and thinking it needless to 
busy myself with it now, when I expect 
soon an opportunity of knowing the truth 
with less trouble.”” To another friend he 
speaks with cheerful courage of death, 
which “I shall submit to with the less re- 
gret as, having seen during a long lifea 
good deal of this world, I feel a growing 
curiosity to be acquainted with some oth- 
er; and can cheerfully, with filial confi- 
dence, resign my spirit to the conduct of 
that great and good Parent of mankind 
who has so graciously protected and pros- 
pered me from my birth to the present 
hour.”” One more quotation we cannot 
resist: it is his farewell letter to his old 
friend David Hartley: “I cannot quit 
the coasts of Europe without taking leave 
of my old friend. We were long fellow- 
laborers in the best of all works, the work 
of peace. I leave you still in the field, 
but, having finished my day’s task, I am 
going home to bed. Wish me a good 
night’s rest, as I do you a pleasant even- 
ing. Adieu, and believe me ever yours 
most affectionately, B. FRANKLIN.” 

As to his relations with Paine, they 
should have reassured instead of fright- 
ening the orthodox, for he did his best 
to keep the author of The Rights of Man 
from publishing his speculations. Frank- 
lin advises him that he will do himself 
mischief, and no benefit to others. “He 
who spits against the wind, spits in his 
own face.” Paine is probably indebted 
to religion “for the habits of virtue on 
which you so justly value yourself. You 
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might easily display your excellent talents 
of reasoning upon a less hazardous sub- 
ject, and thereby obtain a rank amongst 
our most distinguished: authors. For 
among us it is not necessary, as among 
the Hottentots, that a youth, to be raised 
into the company of men, should prove 
his manhood by beating his mother.” 

It is perhaps scarcely necessary to add 
aword as to his revision of the Prayer- 
Book, now that the opinion of the Church 
—in England, at any rate—has come 
round to him. It is undoubtedly even 
in these days of innovation a somewhat 
startling document, and shows a disre- 
gard of authority and a pursuit of brev- 
ity and clearness which mark it as the 
production of the native of a young and 
busy community, with no fear of critics 
before his eyes and the habit of making 
straight for his goal. 

In our endeavor to remove the preju- 
dices which have in great measure hin- 


dered the English public from appreci-: 


ating and enjoying Franklin’s life and 
writings we have been unable to do 
more than indicate the charm which 
runs through the whole of these vol- 
umes, and which should win them a 
very wide popularity. We allude to the 
genial, sturdy, humorous common sense 
which, even more than his shrewdness, 
was the secret of his uniform success in 
the various and difficult tasks of his long 
career, from the founding of the first pub- 
lic library and the first fire-brigade in 
America to the settlement of the terms 
of the peace of 1782 with the ablest Eu- 
ropean diplomatists. We may conclude, 
however, with a specimen or two of his 
characteristic sayings, in the hope that 
they may lead our readers to the book. 
When his daughter writes to him for lace 
and feathers, amongst other articles from 
Paris, he replies by sending everything 
else, but declines to foster the great pride 
with which she would wear anything he 
sent and showing it as her father’s taste, 
with, “If you wear your cambric ruffles 
as | do, and take care not to mend the 
holes, they will come in time to be lace; 
and feathers, my dear girl, may be had in 
America from every cock’s tail.” “You 
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are young, and have the world before 
you: stoop, as you go through it, and you 
will miss many hard thumps.” “The eyes 
of other people are the eyes that ruin us. 
If all but myself were blind, I should want 
neither fine clothes, fine: houses nor fine 
furniture.” “A rogue hanged out of a fam- 
ily does it more honor than ten that live 
in it.” “If there be a nation that exports 
its beef and linen to pay for the impor- 
tation of claret and porter, while its peo- 
ple live on potatoes, wherein does it dif- 
fer from the sot, who lets his family starve 
and sells his clothes to buy drink?’ His 
opposition to the creation of the order of 
the Cincinnati in the States at the close 
of the war, and his suggestion that if 
‘the Cincinnati go on with their project 
the badges should ascend to their fathers 
and mothers, instead of descending to 
their children, in obedience to the fourth 
commandment,” is a delightful specimen 
of his method of preaching simplicity of 
life to his countrymen, but too long for 
quotation, as are the well-known papers 
on the “ Whistle’ and his ‘* Conversation 
with the Gout’ and “ The Wreckers.” 
The ideal American, as he has been 
painted for us of late, is a man who has 
shaken off the yoke of definite creeds, 
while retaining their moral essence, and 
finds the highest sanctions needed for 
the conduct of human life in experience 
tempered by common sense. Franklin 
is generally supposed to have reached 
this ideal by anticipation, and there is a 


-half truth in the supposition. But who- 


ever will study this great master of prac- 
tical life in the picture here painted by 
himself will acknowledge that it is only 
superficially true, and that if he never 
lifts us above the earth or beyond the do- 
main ef experience and common sense, 
he retained himself a strong hold on the 
invisible which underlies it, and would 
have. been the first to acknowledge that 
it was this which enabled him to control 
the accidents of birth, education and 
position, and to earn the eternal grat- 
itude and reverence of the great nation 
over whose birth he watched so wisely 
and ‘whose character he did so much 
to form. THoMAS HUGHES. 
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IN THE PORCH.—MY VILLAGE IN THE SOUTH. 


IN THE PORCH. 


N this old porch, fast mouldering to decay, 





But wreathed in vines and girt by shadowy trees, 
All day I hear the dreamful hum of bees, 
Soft-rustling foliage, and the fragrant sway 
Of breezes borne from some far ocean bay; 
And oft with half-closed eyelids, stretched at ease— 
The pines above me voiced like distant seas— 
I seem to mark a coy young Dryad stray 
Out from the tangled greenery overhead, 
Her brow leaf-crowned, her eyes of twilight fire 
Deep with Arcadian mysteries softly shed ; 
And near her, wafted from the ambrosial South, 
A white-limbed Nereid, round whose balmy mouth 
Breathe the wave’s freshness and the wind’s desire. 


PauL H. HAyne, 
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PART V. 


T was the second week in April, and 

the whole country was one delightful 
garden. There was still no news of Mr. 
Molesworth, and Madame Alcibiade, to 
my great distress, had left Ashville on 
her way to Paris. One afternoon I had 
been to the post-office to mail some let- 
ters, and was walking slowly up the main 
street, followed by my shadow, Milly, 
who could not keep up with me, having 
her arms full of kittens, when my eyes 
first lighted on Madame Crignotel in the 
flesh. In the abstract I had heard of 
her and pondered over her, and even 
knew her whole history by heart, but I 
felt that I had never realized her exist- 
ence until that evening. ; 

We had just passed the principal 
“‘store,’’ of which, with its brilliant ar- 
ray of tin-plates, shoes, kerosene-lamps, 
cachemeres, coal-scuttles, and chow-chow 
pickle, Ashville was naturally proud, and 
I had looked up to return the respectful 
bow of the thoughtful young Jew who 
dealt in hats at the corner, when I be- 








came aware that the gayly-painted little 
shop next door was at last open, and 
that Madame Crignotel had arrived. For 
weeks past every one in Ashville had 
been looking with the deepest interest at 
those freshly-decorated doors and high- 
ly ornamented windows with a secret re- 
spect for any one who could indulge her 
somewhat florid tastes in these times, 
and an openly -expressed curiosity to 
know what she would bring from Paris. 
For Madame Crignotel was the “glass 
of fashion and the mould of form” in 
Ashville, the female Worth whose decis- 
ion was without appeal to the whole poor 
but admiring sisterhood. They say there 
is no nature so hard and unsusceptible 
as not to have deep down among its arid 
rocks of desolation one little rill of living 
water, one tiny spring of sentiment; and 
to the unconsciously thirsty souls of Ash- 
ville women Madame Crignotel was that 
well of happiness which somewhat tem- 
pered the parching soil. I fully under- 
stood the importance of Madame Cri- 
gnotel’s arrival, and did not need Mil- 
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ly’s admiring exclamation to make me 
stop. 

“Good Heavens!” I said under my 
breath, “can she be raving mad? Who 
but a lunatic would bring such things 
here ?”’ 

I had scarcely spoken when in the 
doorway before me stood a short, stout 
Frenchwoman of about sixty. She was 
almost square, and not much taller than 
an average child of twelve, but her dark 
gray dress with blue folds of trimming fit- 
ted her like a glove, and she moved with 
the lightness of a young girl. Her hair 
was snow-white, exquisitely dressed in lit- 
tle puffs all over her head, and her face, 
broad, leather-colored, grotesque at the 
first glance, was irresistibly attractive in 
another minute by dint of flashing black 
eyes and the brilliant smile which show- 
ed her white and even teeth. 

“Come in, mademoiselle,” she said in 
pure and most musical French— come 
in and see my pretty things. It is East- 
er-week, you know, and you and la belle 
Bébé will bring me good luck.” 

I hesitated an instant, for I did not 
like to look at the things without buy- 
ing, but she saw my embarrassment in 
a moment. 

“T will not detain you,” she said smi- 
ling, “but you must peep at my lovely 
bonnets.” 

In we went, accordingly, and for half 
an hour I was absorbed in wonder and 
delight. Such exquisite hats! such love- 
ly laces! such lingerie! and such dresses! 
Everything of the best quality and in the 
most perfect taste. Not a thing that could 
not have been worn in a country village, 
yet nothing that was not of the most ex- 
pensive material and make. I was at first 
much more surprised at the thorough 


adaptability of the things to the surround- 


ings of the people than at their costly 
simplicity; but it suddenly came over 
me with wonder and dismay that all the 
united wealth of Ashville could not buy 
such garments at their actual value. 

“But, madame,” I asked in pitying 
surprise, “you surely have no hope of 
selling these things here? Why, there 
is not a creature in Ashville who could 
afford to buy such clothes.” 





Madame Crignotel, who had been a 


‘ keen and delighted spectator of my ap- 


preciation, instantly assumed a grave and’ 
mysterious air, put one hand on her hip 
and laid the other confidentially on my 
arm: “ Hélas, mademojselle! I am well 
aware of that. No one has a better con- - 
ception of the terrible difficulties under 
which labor one’s pauvres compatriotes. 
But do me the favor to sit down, made- 
moiselle, for un petit quart d’heure, and 
I will explain.” 

Much amused, I followed her into the 
room behind the shop, and took the chair 
which she offered me. While she was 
providing Milly with some bonbons from 
the recesses of a huge black armoire, I 
glanced around and felt as though I had 
been suddenly transported to Southern 
France. The floor was made of very small 
bricks laid in a pattern very smooth, and 
so clean that I am sure they would not 
have soiled a pocket-handkerchief. The 
fireplace, which was quite large, was tiled 
with snow-white squares, and in one cor- 
ner burned and crackled a cheerful little 
fire, while the other was occupied with a 
compact charcoal cooking-furnace and a 
couple of glowing copper casseroles. A 
large bed with a mosquito-net and very 
bright chintz curtains stood in one cor- 
ner, the black armoire in another, and 
a prettily-decorated shrine to the Bless- 
ed Virgin opposite the door. Not a sign 
of any washing - apparatus was visible, 
not even a looking -glass, but a small 
alcove behind the bed served as a dress- 
ing-room. Several handsomely -carved 
chairs and a beautiful marquetry table 
completed the oddly -assorted furniture, 
and by the time I had finished my sur- 
vey madame had seated herself in the 
chair opposite with a piece of knitting 
in her dexterous fingers, and with a sigh 
of ineffable content settled herself to her 
narrative. 

“It is a pleasure, mademoiselle,” she 
began, “to be able to explain myself to 
one of your exquisite taste and sensibil- 
ity. I could see by the way in which ma- 
demoiselle handled that piece of entre- 
deux de Valenciennes that she is pene- 
trated with a true love for the beautiful 
and understands the requirements of a 
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sensitive soul. You will understand, then, 
the motives which influence me in return- 
‘ing without fail every year to this remote 
spot, where I cannot hope to make even 
that reputation which is so dear to us all, 
and which, I may say without vanity, I 
could not fail to attain in any part of 
France, no matter how provincial.” 

I bowed a bewildered assent, but ma- 
dame did not care for any words except 
her own. She flourished her knitting in 
the air, cleared her throat vigorously, and 
then went on: “ Yes, mademoiselle, you 
are right. I see you apprehend me ex- 
actly. Ces pauvres créatures, elles n’ont 
rien—absolutely nothing; they lead such 
sad and melancholy lives—no music, no 
spectacles, no fétes. If I did not come 
with my pretty things they would live 
and die without a gleam of happiness. 
It is on that account that I say to my- 
self, ‘ Now, Athénais, remember you have 
a solemn duty to perform: you go to ele- 
vate, to instruct, to refine a whole pop- 
ulation.’ This is no question of a pretty 
fashion here, a charming ribbon there: 
this is a matter of delicate artistic choice, 
of keen perception, of real cultivation. 
And so,” she continued, her whole face 
and figure beaming with complacency 
and virtuous self- approbation, “I make 
it a solemn task to bring nothing here 
that can mar the whole effect—to try for 
a perfect tout-ensemble, rather than for 
brilliant details. They are very grate- 
ful,”’ she added with an emphatic nod, 
“oh, very grateful, and I feel that if I 
make no- money here, I make many 
friends and give much happiness.” 

She ended with a little sentimental 
sigh, and I asked when she had first 
conceived the brilliant idea of educa- 
ting Ashville in this way. I had heard 
her story several times, but could not 
resist the temptation to hear it from her 
own lips. 

‘Mademoiselle,’ she answered very 
solemnly, ““when I first came to this 
country, forty years ago, I was a bride— 
oh, so young, so gay, sohappy! I knew 
Monsieur Crignotel in Lyons, where he 
was purchasing silks for a commercial 
house in New Orleans. I met him a num- 
ber of times, for my father was agent for 





a celebrated firm of manufacturers, and 
we had a very pleasant society among 
our own class in Lyons in those days— 
very gay and informal, with plenty of 
amusement, and of a refined kind too. 
You would not believe, perhaps, that 
among nous autres bourgeois you could 
hear as good music and as clever con- 
versation as in the first circles in Paris; 
so I have been told, at least,” shrugging 
her shoulders. ‘“ Well, Monsieur Crigno- 
tel was a very handsome young man, of 
a pure creole type, with very gentle, soft 
manners. Ah, mon Dieu! I was pleased, 
I can tell you, when ma mére called me 
into her room and told me that it was all 
settled, and that we were to be married, 
and sail for New Orleans in three weeks. 
How much importance it gave me among 
all my young friends! To be married 
would have been an event of itself, but 
to sail for la Nouvelle Orléans, so far 
away, so little known—un pays d’étran- 
gers! Oh, I was overwhelmed with marks 
of distinction, with attentions of all kinds, 
in those three weeks. Mais enfin, it was 
over, and when I was once fairly launch- 
ed on the great deep, away from my home, 
my people, my native land, I expected 
to be most miserable. But I was not,” 
with a series of little cheerful nods: “on 
the contrary, I never had a dull moment 
from the day I was married. Monsieur 
Crignotel was so amiable, so prévenant, 
so kind, and I enjoyed the novelty so 
much! His father had a plantation then 
about ten miles above here, and we came 
up on a flatboat to see them: it took ten 
days to come from New Orleans, and 
every evening we would stop on the side 
of the bayou or lake through which we 
were passing and build fires to cook our 
supper, sleeping in little huts on the deck 
of the flatboat. Oh,” with a sweep of both 
arms, as if embracing the whole country, 
“I could not stay over there in Lyons sur- 
rounded by ease and pleasure, and leave 
them here without even a proper ideal 
of dress!” 

I was forced here to interrupt the stream 
of her eloquence, as it was too late for 
Milly to be out any longer, but she would 
not let me go without a solemn promise 
to return soon. 
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I hurried home, and had just put Mil- 
ly to bed when Joanna knocked loudly 
at my door. “If you please, Miss Rho- 
dy,” she said breathlessly, “go into your 
sister's room — quick, ma’am! She has 
had a letter with bad news, and we can- 
not rouse her.” 

I found Dorothy almost unconscious, 
and asked indignantly who had given 
her the letter, but did not wait for the 
answer, as I knew how utterly useless it 
was either to question or to scold in that 
disorderly household. With some trouble 
I disengaged the paper from her clench- 
ed hand, and after we had succeeded by 
dint of hard work and Joanna’s clever 
nursing in returning her to her usual fee- 
ble, irritable self, I glanced at the con- 
tents. It was written in a bold, legible 
hand, and was as follows: 


“My DEAR. Mrs. MOLEswortTH: I left 
St. Martinsville a week ago on business 
which compelled me to return to New 
Orleans by the lakes and bayous. Stop- 
ping three nights ago at a house on the 
Atchafalaya, I found your husband lying 
there dangerously ill, unable to give any 
account of himself and unknown to the 
people in the house. As it was equally 
impossible to move and to leave him, I 
have remained here ever since, giving 
him such care and attention as were in 
my power. He still continues in a dread- 
ful state. If you cannot come yourself, 
pray send a nurse and doctor at once, or 
I cannot answer for the result. Wine, 
ice, medicine, bed-linen and night-lamps 
are all imperatively needed. 

“Yours sincerely, 
“ALFRED THELUSSON.”’ 


This was the brother of whom Madame 
Alcibiade had spoken. Oh how I did 
wish she were near enough to consult! 
To disturb Dorothy again, now that we 
had just with infinite difficulty recovered 
her from such a state of suffering, was 
out of the question: it was equally so not 
to take active steps at once for her hus- 
band’s relief. It was the first time that 
any real responsibility had fallen on me, 
and for a moment I shrank from it with 
a deadly sinking at the heart. But that 


was silly, and so I first consulted Joanna, 
VoL. XXIV.—8 
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and then went to see the doctor, who 
listened attentively, but was much puz- 
zled what to recommend. To go him- 
self was entirely out of the question, and 
he did not know of any nurse who could 
be trusted alone with sch a dangerous 
case. “The fact is,’ he said confiden- 
tially, ‘all the nurses here are black wo- 
men, who can neither read nor write. 
Our white women consider themselves 
above that kind of occupation, and I 
should be afraid to trust the best negro 
nurse I ever saw with a serious case.” 

“What am I to do, then ?” I asked in 
despair. 

“Can't your maid go ?” 

I shook my head: “ Not alone: she is 
an excellent woman, but timid to a de- 
gree, and I could rot send her on such 
an errand.” 

“It is a dreadful journey,” he said 
doubtfully, “to propose to a young lady 
like you, but if you coudd go—” 

I did not speak, but turned over the 
possibilities in my mind. It was indeed 
a dreadful journey, and a dreadful un- 
dertaking in every way. But I will not 


dwell upon my conflict of feeling. The 
end of the matter was, that I decided to 
go if Herbert’s father, who was a first 
cousin of my brother-in-law’s, would go 


with me. He consented at once, and 
everything was prepared, when Joanna, 
who had been ill, broke down, and I had 
to choose between going without her and 
not going at all. I decided to go, of 
course, and within twelve hours of the 
receipt of Mr. Thelusson’s letter I was 
sitting in the stern of a large flat-bottom- 
ed boat which was rowed by four negro 
men and heavily laden with such ne- 
cessaries as we could collect in the time 
at our disposal. By my side sat Cousin 
John, as I had learned, like every one 
else, to call Herbert’s father. He was 
the one man of all whom I had met that 
winter whom I liked and trusted unre- 
servedly; and indeed a more delight- 
ful person it would have been hard to 
find anywhere in the world. A thorough 
gentleman in thought, word and deed, a 
first-rate planter, a keen and successful 
sportsman, and, moreover, a good schol- 
ar, he was the companion I should have 
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in the world, and especially for this. I 
had been much at his plantation-house 
during the winter, where his wife and 
daughters made me forget that I was 
away from home, and in the feeling that 
I was under his fatherly care I looked 
forward to the dismal journey through 
the swamps with something like courage. 
The only drawback to the perfection of 
his character was a constitutional indo- 
lence, which had interfered with most 
of his pursuits in life, and which, after 
keeping him in a country which he long- 
ed to leave until he was fifty, had pre- 
vented his sending Herbert away from 
a mode of life and daily associations 
which he knew were dangerous to him 
in the extreme. To my great delight, 
he brought with him for my further help 
and protection an old mulatto woman 
who had been a confidential servant in 
his family for many years, and was so 
deft and helpful in her silent way that 
I found myself perfectly comfortable 
without any effort of my own. 

But oh, what a curious journey it was! 
We were only two miles below the mouth 
of the Atchafalaya, and though at first I 
looked with placid interest at the famil- 
iar buildings and trees on either side of 
our own little bayou, it was with mingled 
feelings of awe and romantic admiration 
that I found myself actually in the mid- 
dle of the stream which Longfellow has 
made famous. As the bow of our boat 
turned toward the entrance I saw before 
me a broad river whose dark, silent wa- 
ters flowed down to meet us through un- 
broken lines of forest. Not a habitation 
was in sight. Behind us, toward the rosy 
sunset, the smoke rose in faint blue lines 
from many a comfortable homestead and 
cozy cabin overflowing with life, where the 
evening tasks of milking cows, cooking 
supper and calling home the pigs were 
proceeding with various degrees of bus- 
tle. I could see the spire of the little 
Catholic church gleaming through the 
trees, and on the main road, just across 
the garden of the nearest house, a cou- 
ple of negro boys were driving in some 
refractory mules. But in front of us not 
a movement of life disturbed the twilight 
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stillness of the melancholy woods or 
caused a ripple on the smooth, secret- 
looking waters. In.a few minutes we 
were fairly afloat on their long and wind- - 
ing way, and, leaving with every stroke 

the beautiful glowing western sky behind 

us, night seemed toclose suddenly in from 

the moss- clad woods like a heavy fog, 

The only sounds were the dip of the oars 

in the waters, the heavy breathing of the 

rowers, and every now and then the 

booming sound of the bull-bat’s wings 

as he flitted near us in his rapid flight 

and rose again like a small gray rocket. 

I was so much excited and interested that 

I could not feel the desolation and sad- 

ness which I knew were appropriate to 

the whole scene, and, as Cousin John’s 

presence precluded the idea of fear, I 

looked on and listened in a mood of 

thorough enjoyment. 

After rowing about five miles, a turn 
in the constantly - winding river brought 
us face to face with the full moon, whose 
mellow light had been for some time soft- 
ly flooding the great arch above us, and 
that wonderful, fantastic line. of forest 
on either hand where the Spanish moss 
seemed to whiten and quiver with a spec- 
tral life of its own, making blacker and 
more dead -looking the huge distorted 
shapes to which it clung. As the full 
brilliance of the moon fell upon us I saw 
that we were passing on the left a wide 
cleared space which looked like a field, 
then came a garden, and finally a large 
foreign-looking house standing back 
somewhat from the water, with a few 
tall trees in the immediate background 
and a cluster of out-buildings beyond. 
Anything more weird and ghostly than 
that lonely moon-lit house in the very 
heart of the forest could not be imag- 
ined. It seemed to be of unusual size, 
and the roof was gabled and battlement- 
ed in a strange fashion, while I could see 
that the entrance to the front yard was 
closed by enormous iron gates of scroll- 
work quite out of proportion even to that 
large house. Not a light was visible at 
first, but the splash of our oars seemed 
to rouse a number of dogs, and in a few 
minutes the whole place was alive with 
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of the cabins huge fires were visible, and 
from the house itself a couple of lanterns 
were seen rapidly approaching. 

“We shall stay here all night, Rho- 
da,” said Cousin John. “ This is Mr. de 
Martigny’s, and they are expecting us: 
I sent Jack off in the skiff three hours 
ago to tell them.” 

In a few minutes we landed, and after 
one long look at the beautiful night and 
wild, exquisite scene around, I turned 
and followed several people, who were 
all talking at once, into the house, which 
was even larger and more imposing than 
Ihad thought. We entered a very wide 
hall, almost square and paved with small 
yellow tiles; which was all I saw then, 
as I was hurriedly ushered into an enor- 
mous bedroom with a roaring wood-fire 
blazing on the hearth, and for some time, 
being confused at confing in out of the 
night, I had only a vague impression of 
numberless ladies, all in white, who were 
hovering about full of kindly offers, and 
of a multitude of black handmaidens, all 
in red, who deluged me with hot water, 
removed my shoes, brushed my hair, and 
altogether took possession of me bodily. 
When I did finally recover my faculties I 
found myself in a very comfortable state 
of neatness, and the numberless ladies 
had resolved themselves into two very 
handsome, dark-eyed French girls, who 
each took an arm and led me with many 
expressions of pleasure into the dining- 
room, which opened directly out of my 
bedroom and was crowded with people. 
I shrank back, really thinking that it 
must be a large entertainment of some 
sort, but my right-hand conductress 
laughed, and reassured me by saying, 
“Do not be frightened, dear mademoi- 
Selle: there is no one here but the fam- 
ily, and. they are all so pleased to have 
this opportunity of seeing you !—Mam- 
ma,” she continued before I had time 
to express my amazement at the size 
of the family, “here is la demoiselle du 
Nord ;” and with this vague introduction 
I found myself kissed first on one cheek, 
then on the other, by the most extraordi- 
nary-looking old lady I ever beheld. To 
describe her as infinitely old and preter- 
naturally young conveys no impression 
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of the truth. The very essence of an- 
tiquity seemed concentrated in her face 
and expression, yet her cheeks were as 
soft and delicately tinted as summer 
roses: her head shook with the weight 
of years, yet surely those were shining 
ringlets of burnished auburn that fell in 
profusion down her attenuated throat and 
over her old, old shoulders. Such clear- 
ly-defined black brows, such carnation- 
colored lips, could only belong to vigor- 
ous youth, yet the eyes were sunken be- 
yond disguise, the mouth was drawn and 
twitching over the even, pearly teeth. In 
dismay I glanced at her dress of soft rich 
silk, her profusion of blond laces and 
the beautiful rings which flashed from 
her trembling hands; but I had not time 
to think, for a tall and stately gentleman 
with embroidered shirt-front and snowy 
hair welcomed me as my host, and I 
must be made acquainted with every 
one of the numerous guests before we 
could sit down to supper. What quan- 
tities of them there were! and how hard 
it was to disentangle them at first! but I 
soon made them all out with the help of 
my pretty guides, who took me between 
them for protection. Fourteen brothers 
and sisters, of whom all were married 
except three, were assembled under the 
old roof that night, and as to grandchil- 
dren and great-grandchildren, it seemed 
a hopeless task to count them. As I look- 
ed around the long table at which sat 
“grand-pére et bonne maman,” I was 
struck by the wonderful family resem- 
blance among them all, and could not 
help marvelling to myself that the mother 
of this goodly race, whose children were 
a very tower of strength, should think it 
worth while to adopt the masquerade of 
youth. Never had I seen a more inter- 
esting and beautiful sight. The hand- 
some, dark-eyed women, all graceful, 
animated, well-dressed; the keen, dark, 
well-bred-looking men, whose pretty 
wives of various types of beauty broke 
in with all the force of contrast upon 
the family characteristics; the lovely chil- 
dren, who were crowded in everywhere, 
and: when there was no longer room for 
them at table perched upon chairs in the 
background and kept up a little French 
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chatter which disturbed no one,—would 
have formed a picturesque scene any- 
where, but in the immense room, with 
its brick floor and huge fireplace, where 
sparkled the sweetest of cedar and mag- 
nolia wood, with all the accompaniment 
of black boys and girls, who waited on 
the table in every variety of fantastic, 
bright-colored garments, it was like some- 
thing out of the Avabian Nights to my 
prosaic experience. When we had final- 
ly partaken of gumbo- filet, jambolaya, 
timbale, salmis and every other creole 
dish that was ever invented, we all ad- 
journed to an adjoining room, where a 
polished floor and yellow-brocaded fur- 
niture spoke of France, and a number 
of well-worn guns and game- bags, rid- 
ing-whips and so on, of a wilder and less 
conventional country. But we had a long 
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journey before us the next day, and not 
all the interest in the world could keep 
my eyes open for the game of cards with 
which the evening was to conclude, | 
was soon in the centre of an enormous 
bed, which looked like a huge meat-safe, 
being entirely surrounded by fine wire 
netting to keep out the mosquitoes. | 
entered by a door in the side, which 
was approached by a flight of steps, and 
found my domain lighted inside by can- 
dles in brass fixtures. There was alsoa 
shelf, alooking-glass anda small carafe of 
eau sucrée. My principal wonder was, how 
they ever made the bed up, and my next, 
what I should do if the house took fire 
and I could not find the door; and I 
dreamt all night long that I was a white 
mouse in a new kind of trap. 


ANNIE PORTER. 
e 
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SOCIETY IN PARIS DURING THE LAST 
SEASON. 

T is the fashion in Paris to be always 
sighing for /es salons d’autrefois, but 

to me the same spirit and the same gay 
charm exist in French society now-a-days 
as we read of in the old memoirs. In- 
stead of a few stately houses where peo- 
ple met night after night and chatted 
merrily for hours, there are now any 
number of bright and beautiful salons 
all over Paris, and the same people pass 
from one to another, carrying with them 
the last d0n-mot and the freshest scandal. 
Instead of being whispered among a few, 
as formerly, the brilliant Parisian wit and 
repartee are echoed through fifty draw- 
ing-rooms in a night. And while con- 
versation is as sprightly and interesting 
as ever, there is more diversity of amuse- 
ment than when talking and listening 
were the chief occupations of polite so- 
ciety. In old times the court or the pal- 
aces of the princes of the blood — which 





were minor courts — were the principal 
theatres of the great entertainments of 
which the letters and diaries of past cen- 
turies tell us. These assemblages, how- 
ever splendid, were too ceremonious, had 
too much of a public and official charac- 
ter, for real animation and enjoyment. 
It is certain that the Parisians never knew 
how to amuse themselves better than to- 
day, as they have proved in the season 
which has lately come to a close. To 
begin with the balls. Could anything 
be more brilliant? The duchesse de 
Larochefoucauld’s ball was perhaps the 
grandest of the season, with its low plat- 
form for royal princes and its quadrille 
of honor, in which the host and hostess 
danced with royal guests. Suites of 
rooms seemed to open in every direc- 
tion. There were not too many people, 
nor was there too much light or heat. 
It was perfect in every detail, and one 
passed into the immense conservatory 
with the vague impression of carrying 
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Aladdin’s lamp. Here we startled many 
a couple half hidden in the openings of 
the dark-green shrubbery! stars of gas- 
light far above threw a soft strange light 
upon us that made us feel as if we were 
in Fairyland. Wandering about this 
beautiful greenhouse, we came upon a 
long flight of steps that went winding 
down among rocks and greenery to the 
garden, the large pleasure-grounds be- 
longing to the grand old palace of the 
Larochefoucaulds. In soft spring days it 
is delightful to go down from the heated 
ballrooms out upon the greensward and 
walk under stately trees with real’ stars 
shining overhead. 

But I was nearly forgetting two masks 
in black dominoes that appeared in the 
midst of this great ball. Every one follow- 
ed them as they flitted from one group to 
another, challenging everybody and cre- 
ating an unusual excitement, then sud- 
denly disappearing. Who were they? 
No one has ever known, for they keep 
their secret well, as they nearly paid 
dear for their prank. The duchesse de 
Larochefoucauld’s ball not-being a mas- 


querade, the gendarme at the entrance 
wanted to carry them off to a police- 
station, supposing they had slipped away 
from a dal-masgué that was going on that 
night in the Latin Quarter, and were ca- 
pable of misconduct in this aristocratic 


assembly. The porter too called them 
“thou” and “‘thee’’ as they left, and this 
perhaps their French blood may never 
forget or forgive. 

The balls reach their height during 
the Carnival. At that time the Spanish 
embassy gave a very pretty fancy ball. 
One sweet little woman appeared as a 
gardeuse de dindons (turkey-keeper), 
and was too enchanting in a very short 
scarlet petticoat, her dear little face peep- 
ing out of a gray linen coif, and real 
tiny clattering sabots on her baby feet. 
Her husband’s costume too was capital : 
stockinet of the dark brownish-red tint 
of the Hindoo clung to his lithe body like 
another skin; he wore gold bangles on 
his wrists and ankles; strings of pearls 
round his neck; short strips and bands 
of some Oriental stuff wound round and 
round his body; a scarlet turban com- 
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pleting his costume. Although he cer- , 
tainly was perfectly decent, yet the effect, 
the sensation, was that of having a naked 
Indian in the room. None of the young 
ladies could make up their minds to 
dance with him and lay their pretty 
white arms on his swarthy shoulder. 
His face too was blackened, and the 
pearls round his neck hid the only line 
between the true and false skin: some- 
times he took off his sandals and out 
came real black feet, for the wonderful 
stockinet covered every toe like a glove. 

Lent puts a stop to dancing. Any prod- 
igy may be produced during this period 
and ‘“‘run”’ through the entjre season. 
One year it was a famous poodle which 
all the world wanted to see. Last year 
we had the “ Estudiantina,” a troupe of 
Spanish students. They were greatly in 
vogue with their long black Salamanca 
cloaks and graceful felt hats, with spoon 
and quill stuck on one side, for in other 
ages they used the one to eat with, the 
other to write with. Even to this day 
poor students in Spain spend their holi- 
days going from one village to another, 
stopping with the family of one of their 
party, and spending their evenings sing- 
ing and dancing and passing round the 
sombrero, then supping gayly from the 
meagre farthings collected. Their songs 
have a beautiful rhythm: there is a mix- 
ture of gayety and sadness which the 
wild accompaniment of tambourine and 
castanet cannot drown. 

The improvident way in which these 
students came to Paris is very character- 
istic. Several young fellows of really re- 
spectable families sat smoking cigarettes 
one afternoon, and drinking orchaza (or- 
geat), a favorite Spanish beverage, in one 
of the fashionable cafés of Madrid. Go- 
ing from one crazy scheme to another, 
they proposed a grand trip for the Car- 
nival — not to the surrounding villages, 
but to Paris itself! Yes, they must spend 
this Carnival as no estudiantina had ever 
before spent one. This was the origin of 
the gay invasion that took Paris by sur- 
prise last year. It was anevent. Every- 
body. wanted to hear them, and every 
salon to have them: they were paid high 
sums without passing round the hat, and 
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spent them so quickly that they never 
could scrape up enough at a time to 
carry them back to Madrid. At last the 
Spanish embassy came forward and sent 
the truants home. It was high time, for 
the wiseacres of Paris were beginning 
to shake their old heads and sneer at 
“Spanish students ’’ who could spend so 
much time in singing and dancing, for- 
getting how many nights their French 
students spend dancing cancans with gri- 
settes of the Quartier Latin. So this year 
the poor Estudiantina dared not come 
back, and musical parties were the fash- 
ion for Lent. 

The marquise de San Carlos gave the 
only amateur concert of the season. 
Among other pretty things on the pro- 
gramme was the charming chorus from 
the Petit Duc, “La Legon.de Solfége,”’ 
sung by a number of fine young girls. 
In a corner of the salon, above the pret- 
ty group, rose a graceful palm: a long 
Oriental scarf, caught on one side, fell 
from the bending branches, making a 
rich frame to the beautiful picture be- 
neath: around stood piano and harmo- 
nium, violin and violoncello. Several of 
the young ladies sang separately, and the 
young men gave some instrumental mu- 
sic. There was nothing mediocre. Ma- 
demoiselle de S. C , with her night- 
ingale voice, sang Mattei’s waltz, ‘La 
Gioja,” and Mademoiselle de B sang 
the barcarole of Gounod’s Polyeucte : 
there was a warmth in her rich, soft 
tones which I find wanting when sung 
by a tenor, as in the opera. Perhaps 
only in Paris could so many perfect 
amateurs be gathered together. To be 
sure, girls do but little visiting here dur- 
ing the daytime: they are supposed to 
be attending lectures or classes or work- 
ing at their music and painting; while 
in America it is one tearing race after 
pleasure and excitement—lunches, ma- 
tinées, receptions, afternoon teas, din- 
ners, theatre-parties and suppers—from 
the day they leave school till they retire, 
faded and broken down in health, from 
the whirl of life called Society. 

A young lady’s education is certainly 
far more advanced in America when she 
graduates than in France; but in this 





country her education never finishes, 
Young people—and indeed old people 
—are always cultivating some favorite 
study or a fine art; and this lasts more 
or less through a lifetime. It makes ex- 
istence more continuously agreeable, and 
there is a peaceful sensation of intellect- 
ual enjoyment one has scarcely time to 
taste in America. 

Baroness de M——, a Jewish lady, 
gave a soirée musicale last month, at 
which Gardoni and Madame Caters 
sang. These famous singers are no 
longer young, but their voices are still 
very pleasing ina room. Such concerts 
are expensive entertainments. On this 
occasion, for instance, Madame Caters 
—daughter of the once-renowned basso 
Lablache—received two thousand francs; 
Gardoni, one thousand; the douffe bari- 
tone, one thousand; Valteufel’s band, an- 
other one thousand—five thousand in ail, 
which may be translated into American 
by five thousand dollars, for in this thrifty, 
economical land of France a franc goes 
as far as a dollar in the United States. 
Thrifty you are also across the ocean, 
but not economical—eh ? 

It is curious to watch the gradual move- 
ment of society into the lap of these Jew- 
ish money-princes, or rather barons, for 
all the rich bankers of Paris are Jews 
and barons— Baron Rothschild, Baron 
Hirsch, Baron Weisweiller, Baron Hot- 
tinguer and many others. The old Fau- 
bourg and the diplomatic circle hold their 
ground, but there is a great might in the 
sway of gold, and one after another the 
oldest names and proudest heads drop 
their curtseys before the elegant owners 
of these luxurious palaces. Indeed, the 
last barrier seems to have fallen since the 
daughter of Baron Rothschild was bap- 
tized a Catholic, and married eight days 
after to the son of the duc de Grammont. 
The old duke is said to have answered 
smilingly some light remark on the sud- 
den conversion of the Jewish maiden: 
“Ah! oui, c’est la fin du monde: les Juifs 
se convertissent ” (‘Oh yes, the end of 
the world has come: the Jews are turn- 
ing Christians”). None of the numer- 
ous tribe of Rothschild were present at 
the wedding, to mark their disapproba- 
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tion of the act, but each sent a costly 
gift in token of personal affection for 
the bride and bridegroom — beautiful 
knickknacks, no doubt, for the young 
people's future salons, for knickknacks 
have become quite the rage and are a 
torture to their possessors and to tim- 
id friends: they crowd the tables and 
étagéres, and are always everywhere. 
A gentleman who used to give charm- 
ing parties has given them up, simply 
because he loves his dzbe/o¢s better than 
his friends, and the latter had managed 
to injure some of his dearest treasures. 
Private houses are becoming little mu- 
seums, and a fine lady who does not 
collect miniatures and exquisite old fans 
or some other sort of ancient trumpery 
is looked down upon by her superior 
friends. 

This mania of collecting becomes a 
passion with many people, and entails 
disagreeable consequences. This re- 
minds me of a little bit of gossip that 
will amuse you, I dare say. Madame 
A—— had discovered and bought a 
precious old fan; Monsieur B—— broke 
it; madame lost her temper, and “Cet 
éventail qui m’a couté mille francs!” 
(“That fan which cost me a thousand 
francs!"’) escaped her lips. Monsieur 
stooped, picked up the broken bits, and, 
wrapping them in a thousand-franc note, 
handed them to madame, who thereupon 
slapped him with it on the face. 

Fie upon this little scene in the salons 
d’'aujourd’hui! No, I scarcely think this 
would have happened in old times. 

At the M4-caréme* the comtesse de la 
Ferrouays startled everybody by inviting 
her friends to a ballet! A ballet in the 
heart of Lent! Certainly, it did not seem 
possible: the countess could not mean to 
have those horrid women fling up their 
bare legs in the very faces of our daugh- 
ters. But all the world knows how orig- 
inal she is, and expected something more 
amazing than usual. So everybody who 
could go, went. There we found the en- 
trance of the central salon guarded by 
two halberdiers, who looked as if they had 
stepped out of the seventeenth century, 


* A festival of the Roman Catholic Church at mid- 
Lent. 
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the grand siécle. Our pretty Parisians, 
with their peculiar bright, intelligent look, 
grouped themselves about the doors and 
openings and peered into the empty sa- 
lon. Presently more halberdiers appear- 
ed, marching in solemnly, followed by 
three stately couples in gorgeous cos- 
tumes of the time of Louis XV., and 
with slow and measured grace the three 
most celebrated ballet-dancers of the 
opera danced a minuet. The strange, 
beautiful sight made us dream that we 
were away among people and faces we 
had seen in pictures and miniatures: a 
weird sensation came over us, until we 
rubbed our eyes and hastened to the 
buffet to seek the lightning glance of 
living beauty and a glass of sparkling 
champagne to bring us back to cour la 
reine. X. 


SHOPS AND SHOP-GIRLS. 


A GREAT man has said that when he 
wanted to buy anything he always made 
a point of going into “the most stately 
shops.” And there is something dis- 
tinctly pleasing to the mind of every 
shopper in the idea of spending money 
in the best stores the town can furnish. 
A great store is a marvel of order and 
discipline: the wide diversity of depart- 
ments, the comprehensive system by 
which the least part is subordinated to 
the whole, the idea that beneath one 
roof you may buy everything you need 
to clothe your person and appoint your 
house, — all captivate the imagination. 
It is like ransacking the ages and search- 
ing the climes to go from floor to floor of 
one of the great dry-goods shops in New 
York. The ravishing ease with which 
one is to find everything one needs is not 
always, however, apparent. If you want 
dresses, ribbons, collars or cravats, the 
thing is feasible, but if your want happens 
to be one not too easily classified, the ex- 
perience met with defies description. 

““Go to S——’s, my dear,’ somebody 
says as we set out to do the spring shop- 
ping, “and match this curtain-stuff. It 
was so cheap I used it very freely, and 
I want three yards more. Remember, 
now: I got it at S——’s, and it was eight 
cents a yard,” 
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Nothing seems easier. The stuff is a 
thin pineapple-looking fabric, bought at 
S——’s, and was eight cents. Its name 
we had never heard, but we knew exact- 
ly what it was, and there was no need of 
a sample, since it was bought at S——’s 
for eight cents a yard. It is one of those 
trifling purchases we will get off: our 
minds without delay, to feel free for the 
graver responsibilities of actual shop- 
ping. So we go up stairs to the curtain 
department at once, and jauntily inquire 
for a thin, loose-meshed stuff used for cur- 
tains, at eight cents a yard. 

“It is unbleached muslin you want, I 
suppose,” the clerk replies. “You will 
find it down stairs in the white-goods 
department.” 

“No, it is not unbleached muslin, 
but—” Here I describe the curtains at 
home, hanging in transparent and dec- 
orated beauty before the dining -room 
windows—all save one, which is waiting 
for the three yards I am to bring. The 
clerk shakes his head, says that it is 
probably “‘cheese-cloth,”’ and reiterates 
that I shall find it in the “white-goods 
department.” Accordingly, we go down 
stairs to the white-goods department and 
inquire for “ cheese-cloth.’’ Cheese-cloth 
is not the thing. ‘Very much used,” 
says the clerk, interested to prove to us 
that our quest may as well end here, 
and then at our urgency shows us ev- 
erything which in the faintest degree re- 
sembles what we try to describe to him. 

“It must be unbleached muslin,” he 
declares at length, fatigued. But we 
don’t want unbleached muslin. We ad- 
dress one of the bland, gentlemanly su- 
perior clerks who wander about the store 
like guardian angels. “It is jute you are 
looking for,’”’ he says with omniscient de- 


idea, and look at burlap, but it is not 
what we are seeking. Seeing a sort of 
desperation in our faces, the clerk is so 
good as to propose cretonnes, striped 
muslins, Nottingham lace, etc. etc. etc. 
But it is all of no use. We are perplex- 
ed and dejected. We stand looking with 
a painful sense of incompetency and in- 
efficiency at another clerk, who is ar- 
ranging costly lace curtains. 

He has been doing it merely for a lit- 
tle relief to his muscles, but seeing us 
observe him he obligingly gives them 
an extra touch, throws over a bit of raw 
silk and remarks that they make a very 
rich combination. ‘‘Yes,’’ we return meek- 
ly, then add, in the hope that he may be 
the guardian of our treasure, that we want 
a thin, wiry material used for curtains, at 
eight cents a yard. He gives a wave of 
his hand and dismisses the subject—no- 
thing of the sort in his department—and 
throws toward us a second piece of raw 
silk, observing that it makes a superb 
border for a portiére of momie-cloth. 

Clearly, his supply does not answer 
our demand. We stroll away:, all the 
zest and animation is gone out of us. 
We stare almost with wistful glances, 
and attract the attention of a mild-man- 
nered old man, who addresses us polite- 
ly. “We want,” we tell him in the sing- 
song of a twenty-times-repeated tale, “a 
material used for curtains, fine, wiry, 
transparent, at eight cents a yard.”” He 
ponders the matter, then brightens up. 
“It is cheese-cloth you want,” he says. 
“You will find it down stairs in the 
white—” 

The troubles and annoyances of large’ 
shops culminate when the sales are made 
by girls. I have had, first and last, my 
sympathies strongly aroused by the 


No, we had been there.  —. 
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thought of these poor creatures com- 
pelled to stand all day without relief, 
subject to the stern decrees of their em- 
ployers and domineered over by head- 
clerks of their own sex. But, as a mat- 


cision. “Just take the elevator, up stairs 
and third counter to the right.” 

We take the elevator with a thankful 
sense that we have found out the name 
of the object-of our search. Jute opens 
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a vast field for investigation, and the de- 
partment seems to contain everything 


ter of fact, the ordinary feminine shop- 
per becomes the prey of shop-girls: she 
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is abject and helpless before them. There 
is a calmness, a decision, an intolerance, 
in these young women behind the count- 
er which cannot successfully be met ex- 


—except the material for our curtains. 
Jute appears to be the answer to every 
dream except ours. The man languid- 
ly suggests burlap, and we jump at the 
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cept by intrepid spirits. Seen apart, they 
may be found in a mood to be conde- 
scending and accommodating, but in cou- 
ples they are as remote and inacessible 
as if goddesses in shrines. They have a 
limited comprehension: they know noth- 
ing whatever of what is in the store save 
what is at their counter, and it pleases 
them to take a languid and deprecating 
view of the possibilities of their suiting 
the purchaser. They are always engaged 
in the most deeply-interesting conversa- 
tion. It goes on like this: 

“Did you see him?” 

“Yes, night before last, and he said 
that he wanted to meet you again.” 

“Oh, I don’t believe it.” 

“It is perfectly true. He wanted me 
to tell you—’’ Here the young woman 
is interrupted by a request for black gros- 
grain ribbon, which she produces with an 
air of invincible haughtiness, continuing, 
asifmentally unconscious of the ignominy 
of serving anybody —“that he would be 
down there Saturday afternoon, and that 
he hopes this summer—”’ 

“ How much is this ?” 

She transfers a distant attention to the 
ribbon-box : “ Eighteen cents.” 

“It is marked sixteen.” 

She is indifferent, and asks her col- 
league if she remembers the fireworks 
at Brighton last summer. 

One may feel sorry for shop-girls, but 
such conduct embitters the souls of their 
most ardent sympathizers. It would seem 
cruel to address theit employers with 
words of complaint, for the poor crea- 
tures are dependent upon their places 
for their daily bread; but, nevertheless, 
such manners are a crying evil which 
should not for a single moment be borne. 
In fact, for many reasons, after going 
about these “stately shops,’ one finds 
calmness and blessedness in little stores, 
where infrequent customers are met with 
ready attendance and politeness, where 
the small stock of special goods is under 
the hand, as it were, and may be shown 
without the torments of long search up 
and down stairs and elevators, and where 
your little parcel and your change are 
given to you without half an hour’s wea- 
risome delay. L. W. 
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CAPRICES OF FASHIONABLE PEOPLE. 
AT a dinner-party the other evening a 

gentleman sat next a young lady who 

wore a pale Nile-green silk dress orna- 
mented with yards on yards of costly lace; 
she was very much décolletée, and had 
on a necklace of brilliants; she was pret- 
ty, éngaging, with the assured ease of 
the best society. Over the silken shoul- 
der, the white neck and the laces of the 
young lady travelled with laborious lei- 

sure a bug/ The bug was a Mexican . 

beetle with burnished armor of the most 


| gem-like hues, but it was nevertheless a 


live bug, crawling, after the slow, pain- 
ful fashion of its species, up and down,’ 
crossing the expanse of white satin skin, 
nestling in the frills and losing itself in 
a wilderness of rosebuds set low in the 
corsage. The poor creature could not 
escape, and reached no goal in spite of 
its long journey, since it was held in 
leash by a fine silken cord. Naturally, 
the insect attracted attention: the con- 
versation turned on beetles. The young 
lady spoke of hers in terms of affection, 
and called it a ‘sweet, darling pet.” 
Another fair one remarked that she too 
had a beetle at home, for which she was 
having a golden harness made, and that 
she hoped to wear it the next evening. 

Les caprices des grandes dames have 
always been the wonder of less superfine 
people: accordingly, the.gentleman sit- 
ting next to the young lady with the bug 
gazed at her with a sort of startled curi- 
osity, which gradually merged into re- 
pulsion. His first feeling was dislike of 
the insect. 


Ha! whare ye gaun, ye crowlin’ ferlie ! 
Your impudence protects you sairly : 
I canna say but ye strunt rarely 

Owre gauze and lace. 


Ye ugly, creepin’, blastit wonner, 

Detested, shunn’d by saunt and sinner, 

How dare ye set your fit upon her, 

Sae fine a lady ? iz 

These lines occurred to him, but the in- 
nocent beetle finally gained his sympa- 
thies, and he began to feel abhorrence 
of the young lady herself. He made 
some remark upon the incident to an- 
other lady present, and she laughed at 
his horrified comment. ‘“ Why, it’s all 
the fashion,” she returned. 
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“Heaven save us,” said the gentle- 
man, “from a fashionable woman!" 

“And why so?” 

“Fashionable women are too vulgar. 
I don’t want one of them for my sister ; I 
should be ashamed of one for my moth- 
er; above all, I would not have one for 
my wife.” 

The lady mused: “Are fashionable 
women vulgar? Some of them are. Is 
it vulgar, then, to follow the fashions ? 
No: good fashions are useful. But some 
fashions are vulgar.” 

Irving wrote: “We find that the gen- 
tle sex have in all ages shown the same 


‘disposition to infringe a little upon the 


laws of decorum in order to betray a 
lurking beauty or to gratify an innocent 
love of finery.’” But a man, in con- 
demning a woman for being too willing 
to create a sensation by her dress, may 
easily enough err heavily on the side of 
injustice. She may push to excess her cra- 
ving for admiration ; she may be willing 
to stimulate, and even accept, a spurious 
tribute from the men who compliment 
her; but many of the most refined and 
innocent girls are guilty of these ex- 
cesses. In every coterie there are sure 
to be a few of more daring and inde- 
pendent minds who constantly demand 
the excitements of change; and these 
startling and bizarre fashions of wearing 
beetles and harlequin stockings and the 
like attract them, and thus become fa- 
miliarized to the many who are content 
to follow their leaders. The Anonymas 
on the other side of the water who invent 
these novelties, and whose caprices de tot- 
lette are unblushingly followed by good 
women of all ranks, may well declare 
that their whims and their audacities in 
the way of dress and ornament rule the 
feminine world. 

Of course, nobody looks for these fash- 
ionable foibles among the very best peo- 
ple, although there is no infallible rule in 
such matters. But in order to experience 
the real zest of being fashionable one 
must have been born unfashionable. Ex- 
tremes meet. A fine flavor lurks in the 
surpassing of others when one's self has 
been surpassed. New fashions never or- 
iginate among old families, and they are 





the last to be moved by the currents of 
change; but they do yield gradually to 
the innovations of the clever, audacious 
people who have pushed themselves up 
into circles in which they are at first dis- 
avowed, but which they end by govern- 
ing. Society without Zs nouveaux riches 
tends to stagnation. It grows dull and 
dreary: everything is taken too serious- 
ly, and when everybody and everything 
is highly proper and respectable there is 
nothing to laugh at. Rich aspiring peo- 
ple anxious to get on in the world and 
live with the best are a real blessing: 
they lavish their money on their houses, 
their furniture, bric-a-brac and pictures; 
they give costly feasts; they dress su- 
perbly ; the secret dread in their hearts 
that they may fail in some nicety of eti- 
quette makes them punctilious; and they 
are the most good-natured and obliging 
people to be found anywhere. 

It is for these people that fashions are 
made and books of etiquette written. 
Some fancy of dress approved by some 
queen of society somewhere, some ex- 
travagance in furniture or decoration, 
some finical rule of good manners, is a 
sacred law tothem. To drive solemnly 
about, leaving sheaves of cards at differ- 
ent houses, is a delightful occupation. 
What are the tasks, the thankless fa- 
tigues, of women familiar with society 
from their childhood, are to them real 
pleasures. To entertain five hundred 
people and have the list of notable per- 
sons present published in the morning 
papers is a labor which finds the sweetest 
rewards. To go to a fashionable church 
where the utmost degree of genuflection 
and the extreme of ritualism are practised 
suits their religious aspirations. The very 
sweetest thing in fashion is to see a tall, 
slender girl in close-clinging draperies 
enter the sacred building, and, sinking 
on her knees, make the sign of the cross 
with her exquisitely-gloved hand before 
she breathes her prayer. In this age of 
revived decorative art, Kensington stitch, 
illuminating and the like, the extreme of 
ritualism is a natural outgrowth of relig- 
ious sentiment. There is a certain class 
of people who would not enjoy being 
saved in any common or old-fashioned 
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way —like Nanni Grosso the sculptor, 
who lay dying in a hospital and refused 
the crucifix offered him, demanding one 
carved by Donatello. “I would rather die 
unredeemed,” he said, “ than be saved by 
such a vile work of art as this.” E. O. 


FOURTH OF JULY IN MOSS ORCHARD 
STREET. : 

To a person who enjoys a little literary 
dissipation once in a while, who likes to 
spend a day reading as many newspapers, 
new novels and magazines as he can get 
together, the Fourth of July is particular- 
ly pleasant. Its interruptions throw the 
delight of reading into just enough relief 
to make it piquant. Dreaming over a 
book might not suit everybody as a 
Fourth-of-July celebration, but it suits 
the quiet citizen of a quiet street very 
well. Intending to sleep late on the 
morning of the Fourth, the quiet citizen 
sits up reading the night before until 
sounds begin that he knows are not the 
car rattling o’er the stony street. When 
he goes to bed distant guns, random ex- 
plosions, footsteps, voices, cause his sleep 
to be but a series of tumbles into more or 
less profound abysses of drowsiness. And 
when morning comes he falls into that 
peculiar doze never experienced on any 
other day of the year—a doze broken 
by multitudinous noises and filled with 
the consciousness that it is the Fourth of 
July —a doze flavored with the expec- 
tation of lemons and ice, cold chicken, 
flakes of sweetness enclosed in paste and 
golden wedges of pound -cake that are 
somewhere in the house awaiting him. 
When Miss Sophia Primrose next door 
begins to play a fantasia on her piano 
that sounds like ‘sweet funeral bells 
from some incalculable distance wail- 
ing for the dead that die before the 
dawn,” his doze grows thinner, and 
when the bands begin to cross the end 
of the street on their way to picnics, and 
the boy with the horse-pistol takes up his 
station before the gate, the doze comes 
toanend. After a leisurely toilette and 
breakfast there is nothing for the quiet 
citizen to do but to resign himself to the 
luxury of idleness. By noon he has’ fin- 
ished half a dozen newspapers, looked 








over the magazines, fired off several 
packs of fire-crackers and torpedoes 
with the children, has said good-morn- 
ing to the neighbors and has compli- 
mented Miss Primrose on her playing. 
He has become tired of his arm-chair, 
tired of sitting on the doorstep, tired of 
leaning on the gate. He entertains the 
idea of sauntering about to see what 
other people are doing. All Moss Or- 
chard street is engaged in croquet and 
in fizzing and popping every kind of 
small firework. The whole street is suf- 
fused with the delightful smell of gun- 
powder, fuller of childish asociations 
than the odor of violets or lilacs. Hal- 
ford’s family, who live in the largest 
house in the street, and are watched 
with argus eyes by the rest, fire off enor- 
mous crackers and whole packs at once. 
A covey of ragged straw hats enters the 
street at noon—a company of urchins in 
search of stray crackers and torpedoes, 
and occupied as they walk with objur- 
gations and vociferations about the ob- 
jects of their search. They have an air 
that says, “If you want anything of me, 
just say so and I'll give it ye!” They 
half clench their fists and crook their 
grimed fingers into sharp points ap- 
palling to the well-dressed children of 
the street. Behind them comes a train 
of little brothers who have not even tor- 
pedoes, and who content themselves with 
throwing up dust in the middle of the 
road. Four carriages coming to town 
from the country make a great sensa- 
tion in Moss Orchard street soon after 
noon —the only sensation of the day, 
except when Jones’s baby is lost. For 
two mortal hours the baby cannot be 
found, and Moss Orchard street is in a 
frenzy of alarm about him, from the end 
where Jones's folks live to the end where 
Halford resides. He is looked for un- 
der every gooseberry-bush and rhubarb- 
leaf in every garden round that he could 
possibly have got into. It is supposed 
that he went off under the impression 
that there was a circus in the neighbor- 
hood. He turns up in the next street. 
Travellers on Sahara are not thirstier 
than he. To the inquiry, “ Billy, where 
been ?”’ his only reply is, “Sojy ! boom !” 
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Novels and magazines being exhaust- 
ed, there is nothing left for the quiet cit- 
izen but a turn down town until it is time 
to attend to the sputtering of fireworks 
in Moss Orchard street; after that an as- 
cent to the roof to see the rockets go up 
over the city ; then the usual fear that the 
house has caught fire somewhere, the 
usual regrets for biistered fingers, burnt 
holes in muslins and scorched spots on 
the porch; and so the day ends. M.D. 


ANOMALIES OF PATENT LAWS. 


It is surprising that the patent laws of 
the different countries of the world are 
suffered to remain in their present chaotic 
and incongruous state. In such matters 
chaos and incongruity necessarily mean 
a great deal of inconvenience, hardship 
and injustice. Suppose I have an in- 
vention which I desire to protect both 
in the United States and in France. If 
I patent it in the latter first, my normal 
United States term of seventeen years 
will, by a particularly brilliant and base- 
less provision of our law, be reduced to 
fifteen. If I take the other horn of the 
dilemma, and obtain my United States 
patent first, my French patent, by an 
equally luminous provision of Gallic law, 
becomes absolutely void. It is hardly 
possible to obtain them both on exactly 
the same day. Thus, these two great 
nations, which profess and intend to en- 
courage the useful arts and aid the prog- 
ress of the world, practically conspire to 
confiscate either a part or the whole of 
the inventoy’s right. 

In our relations with England the 
matter takes a particularly childish form. 
That country, unlike France, makes prior 
publication in Great Britain, and not prior 
patenting elsewhere, a fatal objection to 
a patent. But, then, any exhibition or 
arrangement for exhibition in a public 
library is construed to be such a publi- 
cation; and, unhappily, a copy of each 
United States patent is sent by our gov- 
ernment to the library of the British Pat- 
ent Office almost as soon as issued. Now, 
uncer our present practice a United States 
patent bears the date of actual issue, while 
a British patent bears the date of filing. 
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So the matter practically resolves itself 
into a race across the Atlantic between 
the United States patent and the British 
application-papers. If the former by any 
chance reaches the British Patent Office a 
day ahead, the foreign patent is a nullity. 
Nor would it be safe to start the applica- 
tion for a British patent a steamer or two 
earlier; for then it might chance to be de- 
posited in the English library a few hours 
before the American patent received its 
sacred signature and date, and our in- 
ventor would lose three years out of his 
seventeen years’ protection at home. So 
the only possible way of obtaining his 
full right in both countries is to hit the 
mark between wind and water; that is, 
in the brief period after the issue of a 
United States patent and before its trans- 
mission to London. Can any human be- 
ing suggest whence these ten or twelve 
days derive such magical virtue? 

One could write a volume on the ab- 
surdities and incongruities of this sys- 
tem. It is not merely that every differ- 
ent nation has its peculiar fantasies in 
patent matters, but every little fag-end 
of a colony has its also. Spain, it is true, 
under her new and progressive adminis- 
tration, has lately set the more powerful 
countries a good example by extending 
her home patent laws to her colonies, 
but it is an example which they seem 
in no haste to follow. The unaided hu- 
man intellect would suppose that a British 
patent includes all the British possessions. 
But no: every little nook and corner of 
that empire, which is so loosely bespat- 
tered over the globe, has at least one set 
of patent laws, with fees exceeding those 
for the whole United States. To gain 
protection throughout Australia alone 
one must take out five different patents 
under laws of varying requirements and 
at a prodigious aggregate cost. If a 
volcanic island were to spring up in the 
Pacific to-morrow, and Great Britain 
could drill a hole in it for a flagstaff, 
her very next act would probably be to 
establish a brand-new patent system un- 
like any other on earth, and with fees 
adapted to bankrupt a Rothschild. 





W. H. B. 
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Life and Times of Stein; or, Germany and 
Prussia in the Napoleonic Age. By J. R. 
Seeley. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

“Le nommé Stein,” as Napoleon, with 
arrogant insolence, designated the statesman 
who, instead of prostrating himself with the 
rest of Europe before the Juggernaut car of 
conquest, was putting a spoke in its wheel, is 
still, it must be confessed, little more than 
nominis umbra to the world in general. 
Germany in a certain way has cherished his 
memory—popularly by vague traditions and 
ponderous puns, critically by a voluminous 
biography. But it may be doubted whether 
even in Germany the mass of well-informed 
persons have retained any clear image of the 
man or any exact knowledge of the part he 
played; while out of Germany only the few 
readers who have made a close and special 
study as well of the rise and growth of the 
Prussian monarchy as of the wars of the French 
Revolution can be supposed to be familiar 
with his career or to appreciate its import- 
ance. Mr. Seeley tells us that when he first 
formed the plan of his work he had himself 
“no clear opinion as to Stein’s claim to be 
admired or regarded as a great man”—a 
fact which seems to account for what we 
must consider a vital defect in his plan. 
He wished to describe “the transformation 
of Germany and Prussia in the Napoleonic 
age... in its proper place as a part of 
German history,’ and, deciding that this 
could best be done by grouping the facts 
around a central figure, soon satisfied him- 
self that “the only person who could be 
taken in this way to represent his nation 
and his time was Stein.” But the same 
causes which have prevented Stein from 
looming to his proper height in the popular 
estimation make him an inadequate repre- 
sentative of the great movements in which 
- he took part. His figure, however note- 
worthy, was never the most conspicuous; 
his position, however remarkable, was nev- 
er supreme; his actions, however important, 
were never decisive. He influenced the 
march of events and the destiny of his na- 
tion, but he did not control them. The 
period during which he was able to give 
effect to his purposes was short; he was 
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driven from power by those whom he op- 
posed, thwarted or discarded by those whom 
he served; he was absent from the stage, or 
playing only a subordinate réle, while the 
greatest events were in progress. These 
and many other circumstances conspired to 
overshadow his career, obscure his personal- 
ity, and deprive him of a well-merited fame. 
It was a praiseworthy undertaking to rescue 
his memory from this comparative oblivion, 
and one that could never have been at- 
tempted with better hope of success than 
now, when his social, municipal and admin- 
istrative reforms, completed by Hardenberg, 
have been made the foundations of a partia- 
mentary régime, and the downfall of a second 
Napoleon has left Prussia and Germany in a 
prouder and more commanding position than 
they gained by the overthrow of the first. It 
is therefore the more to be regretted that Pro- 
fessor Seeley should have vitiated his good 
intentions by a fault the nature of which is 
indicated by the double title of his work. 
A biography of Stein and a history of Prus- 
sia and Germany during the wars of Napo- 
leon would cover no doubt much the same 
ground.and embrace nearly the same topics. 
But, treated separately, each would have had 
a unity and harmony that are lacking in the 
two combined; the proportions would have 
been different, much that is of main import- 
ance in the one being episodical in the other; 
the arrangement in each would have allow- 
ed of aclear and consecutive narrative, a fitter 
grouping of details, and a more vivid presen- 
tation of the principal features and closely-re- 
lated facts of the subject. As it is, we are 
smothered by a redundancy of statements 
and entangled in a maze of explanations, 
and, reversing the command of Queen Ger- 
trude, are ready to cry out for less matter, 
with more art. ¢ 

But while for these reasons the book has 
no chance of popularity, the fulness of in- 
formation and the just, and often striking, 
views which it presents give it a claim which 
no artistic defect can annul to the attention of 
patient readers desirous of comprehending the 
obscure and complicated process by which 
the Prussian state and monarchy have been 
transformed from a medizval to a modern 
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type, and the relation of these changes to 
general European history. And in this study 
Stein’s individuality, if it does not stand out 
with all the fulness and distinctness we might 
wish, will not fail to impress itself upon the 
mind as one of singular significance and 

‘worth. He is not perhaps the connecting 
link between Frederick and Bismarck, but 
his figure is scarcely less bold and striking 
than either, and the chief share in the work 
that has raised the Prussia of the nineteenth 
century to so much higher a status than that 
of the eighteenth should perhaps be ascribed 
to him. 


Bismarck in the Franco-German War, 1870- 
1871. Authorized Trastslation from the 
German of Dr. Moritz Busch. New 


York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


For many years there has appeared no book 
—not of a nature to provoke religious contro- 
versy—which has called forth judgments so 
decided yet various as has Moritz Busch’s 
report of Count Bismarck’s table-talk during 
the war of 1870. Aside from the interest of 
its contents, the work has a history of its own, 
and it may be said without exaggeration that 
the attention of the critics, if not of the pub- 
lic, has been equally divided between the 
book and the circumstances of its publica- 
tion, including the personal character of 
the author. We can, in fact, recall to mind 
few works which the world has shown itself 
so little inclined to accept, so to say, at their 
face-value, and with regard to which it has 
so strenuously insisted upon going behind 
the returns. Did Bismarck authorize this 
publication of his opinions? and if he did, 
what was his object? From the book it- 
self we learn that Busch’s master was. aware 
that he was keeping a diary: now, are we to 
suppose that Bismarck posed in consequence 
of this, conscious that in speaking before his 
secretary he was addressing posterity? Or 
did he regard Busch and his private literary 
labors in the light of a joke, and amuse him- 
self by imagining the astonishment of the 
Smellfunguses of the future? We do not 
ourselves share the opinion that this table- 
talk was published with the minister’s di- 
rect knowledge and consent, but no more 
do we believe that he was much annoyed 
by it; rather, in so far as his remarks are 
offensive, we think he must feel grateful 
to Busch for giving him so excellent an 
opportunity to attract upon his own well- 
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protected head the lightning of French 
journalists and of liberal thinkers generally. 

Germans, sensitive to foreign opinion, seem 
to be ashamed of the figure the minister here 
cuts, and are anxious to excuse and explain 
his sayings—above all, to discredit his secre- 
tary. Busch, we are told, isa Bohemian and 
a penny-a-liner, with no fixed opinions and 
no sense of honor. He has been a Red 
agitator, a minister of the gospel (in this 
country), a commercial traveller, a journal- 
ist, a political secretary, and, since his with- 
drawal from what he doubtless would call 
political life, the translator and editor of 
American Humorists. For the benefit of 
persons fond of tracing great results to 
small causes, we may mention that among 
the humorous works which he some years 
since introduced to the German public was 
Mark Twain’s account of his experience as 
private secretary to a Senator. Nor was Dr. 
Busch without political experience previous 
to his entrance into Bismarck’s service, hav- 
ing occupied a similar position at the “ court” 
of the titular duke of Schleswig-Holstein in 
1864. Now, it is doubtless true that our dia- 
rist is not a gentleman, and it may be that he 
was a positive cad. But if he had been the 
first, his book could not have been nearly 
so entertaining, and as no charge has been 
brought against the literal truthfulness of his 
reports, it is no business of ours whether or 
not he is the second. Nor does the reader 
need to be told that the minister’s mind at 
this time was subject to an enormous strain, 
and that much allowance should therefore be 
made for the bluntness and indiscreetness of 
his talk. For’ some of the things for which 
Mr. Karl Hillebrand, for instance, apologizes, 
no apology seems to us necessary; while as 
regards others, it would be in exact accord- 
ance with other exhibitions of Bismarck’s in- 
tellectual brutality for him again to proclaim 
in cold blood what was perhaps first uttered 
in the heat of passion. 

From a literary point of view, a better book 
than this could hardly be desired, although 
with reference to the English public it should 
have been edited as well as translated. The 
page often bristles with what may be termed 
the technical terms of German political his- 
tory. To the native reader, of course, allu- 
sion to St. Paul’s church, to the Neuchatel 
incident, to the Schleswig-Holstein-August- 
enburg family, to the speculator Strousberg, 
and to the liberal representative Lasker, need 
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no explanation, but to most of us they are 
blind enough. Properly annotated, the book 
would have provided a great deal of much- 
needed information about recent German 
history, while what it can now afford is 
rendered worthless for reference by the 
want of an index. These criticisms, how- 
ever, are of no weight if we consider the 
book as one to be read but once. Dr. Busch 
writes well ; he has an eye for the picturesque ; 
his pictures of battlefields and of the misery 
caused by war are as graphic and vivid as 
those of Arndt. In little else, however, does 
he resemble the latter. The war is not a 
struggle which calls out his deepest feelings, 
in which he enlists full of passionate love 
and hatred: it is only a great field-game, in 
which he plays a humble but interesting 
part—one that is agreeable not only because 
of the good society into which it throws him, 
but also on the score of the cakes and ale with 
which the players are so richly sustained. 


Airy Fairy Lilian: A Novel. 
of “ Phyllis” and “ Molly Bawn.”’ 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
Molly Bawn was a “happy thought.” It 

set out with the aim not of moving, but of 

“fetching,’”’ its audience, which is quite a 

different thing. Its attack was directed ata 

vulnerable point. While so many novelists 
are probing for our tear-sacs and failing to 
touch them, the saucy and vivacious Molly 
delivered a bold challenge to our laughter, 
and, to employ her favorite word again, 

“fetched” it. Now it is another coquette, 

a trifle less overwhelming, perhaps, than the 

Irish heiress, but with hair as “richly gild- 

ed,” and an equally affable and confiding man- 

ner, who daringly invites us to be “ fetched.” 

In Airy Fairy Lilian we find the same exu- 

berance of animal spirits, the same fun and 

good-humor, the same easy relations between 
young gentlemen and young ladies, as in the 
author’s former stories. It is as wilfully 
naughty, as fresh and spontaneous, and as 
irresistible in its conscious deauté du diable. 

Here is a bit of conversation between the 

hero and heroine on their first meeting, 

which, of course, is an accidental one and 
without any formalities : 

“* Are you fond of riding, Sir Guy ?’ 

“«Very. Are you?’ 

“¢Qh,amI not? Icould ride from morn- 
ing to night.’ 

“You are enthusiastic,’ ” 


By the author 
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Then they compare notes on dancing, in 
regard to which he is not enthusiastic, but 
suggests that no doubt the young lady “ could 
dance as well as ride from morning until 
night.” 

“¢ You wrong me slightly. As a rule, I 
prefer dancing from night until morning. 
You skate ?” . } 

‘‘¢ Beautifully !’ with ecstatic fervor. ‘I 
never saw any one who could skate as well.’ 

*“*No? Yousha’n’t be longso. Prepare 
for a downfall to your pride. I can skate 
better than any one in the world.’ 

“Here they both laugh, and, turning, let 
their eyes meet. Instinctively they draw 
closer to each other, and a very kindly feel- 
ing springs into being.” 

This summary mode of breaking the ice, 
whatever inconveniences it might occasion 
in real life, is certainly an advantage in a 
novel, where we are impatient of long ap- 
proaches and delays. The ice being well 
broken on all sides, the spring floods and 
love- making soon set in, and we follow 
the airy heroine—whom by the change of a 
letter or two in Tennyson’s lyric we may 
call “flirting fairy Lilian ”’—through a series 
of tender and trivial episodes, till at the 
proper place in the last chapter “there 
comes a sound of marriage-bells,” and the 
curtain is rung down. 


Sir Gibbie. By George Macdonald, LL.D., 
author of “ Malcolm,” “The Marquis of 
Lossie,”’ etc. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co. 

Mr. Macdonald is an industrious worker, 
who preserves with some regularity the pro- 
portion of one good novel to three or four in- 
ferior ones. But, notwithstanding the pres- 
ence of so many grains of chaff, his wheat 
is of too rare a quality and is too plentiful- 
ly, albeit unevenly, distributed, not to weigh 
down the balance. No microscope is need- 
ed in order to detect his faults: they may be 
picked up with ease, being, like his good 
qualities, on a large scale, with the differ- 
ence that the former belong, for the most 
part, to externals, the latter to essentials. He 
is often a very poor writer, but he is never 
otherwise than a great one. His faults at- 
tach themselves with unfortunate tenacity to 
his virtues : his enthusiasm renders him care- 
less of art, and he seems to have, like Words- 
worth, an organic incapacity for the percep- 
tion of that fine but definite line which marks 
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the boundary of the ridiculous, precipitating 
himself beyond it with the utmost earnest- 
ness and childlike faith. This defect is more 
inexplicable in a writer with so true a vein 
of humor as Mr. Macdonald than it is in the 


case of Wordsworth, with whom that quality | 


was entirely wanting. 

In spite of many beauties, the present nov- 
el cannot be ranked among the author’s hap- 
piest ones. The conception of the story is 
such as only a true poet could have imag- 
ined. The little dumb child—a sort of wan- 
dering Christ-child—with his boundless hu- 
manity, his poverty and nakedness, with his 
helpfulness and his need of help, is a beauti- 
ful figure and one worthy of a saintly legend. 
To adapt it to a story of every-day life in our 
nineteenth century was a task of much deli- 
cacy, and we cannot wonder if the execution 
is not wholly successful. The divine analogy 
is too literally adhered to. Gibbie goes: be- 
yond loving and helping to becoming in a 
measure the judge of his neighbors, and the 
author insists too strongly upon their attitude 
with regard to him as a moral test of the 
other characters. The book is hastily writ- 
ten: every other consideration is sacriticed 
to the moral, and there is a total disregard 
of those minor probabilities which impart a 
touch of reality even to the most fanciful 
romance. 

We are far from taking exception to preach- 
ing in novels, being thankful for any good in 
anovel. In its higher sense the novel is both 
a picture of real life and a vehicle for the au- 
thor’s thought, and there is no reason why so 
vital an element of life as religion should be 
excluded, nor why an author should suppress 
his best thoughts if they lie in that direction. 
But a novel should be a work of art, and the 
tendency in Mr. Macdonald’s later ones to 
trample down art in a vehement pursuit of 
the moral cannot but cause deep regret. It 
was not in this one-sided and almost petu- 
lant tone that Malcolm was written—a book 
in local fidelity, vigor and power approach- 
ing Scott, and one filled with lofty thought 
and marked by a religious spirit akin to that 
of some old prophet. 
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